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POPE’S HOUSE, AT BINFIELD. 


Mr. Pope passed his youth in his father’s house, at Binfield, adjoining Windsor 
Forest, and there he wrote many of those works which laid the foundation of his celebrity 


and established his fame as the first poet of our language. Many of his Letters are 


dated from this house, and he resided here while he composed his “ Pastorals,” his 
“Windsor Forest,” his “Rape of the Lock,” and his translations of Homer. He 
afterwards removed to Twickenham, and there he wrote his “ Satires,” and his “ Essay 
on Man ;” but in connection with his genius and the history of English poetry, the house 


at Binfield will ever be gonsidered as interesting and sacred. 








For the Monthly Magazine. 

EXTRACTS of LETTERS, from MR. W. 
C. JONES, to his FATHER, in LON- 
DON ; dated Achaguas, 9th Feb. 1821. 
INCE I wrote from Cuyaral, on 
the banks of the Arauca, I have 
made good my arrival at this place, 
the head quarters of the army of Gen. 
Paez, in company with the deputies to 
Congress for the Province of Guyana, 
with whom I expect in a few days to 
scene my journey to Cucuta, where 
; am animated by the hope of seeing 
a President (Bolivar) frequently 
7 le congress is sitting, who is the 


ife and staff of every body interes 
. ted 


in the independence and welfare of this 
country, and from whose acknowledged 
high sense of honour and integrity I 
flatter myself with the best results to 
the object of my journey. 

Cucuta, the place of my destination, 
is stated to be much healthier than An- 
gostura, and indeed in travelling west- 
ward from that wx the climate gra- 
dually becomes fresher and more salu- 
tary. The thermometer indicates but 
little variation hitherto, but as there is 
generally a breeze, and the surrounding 
plains are very open, there is conse- 
quently a freer circulation of the air, 
and the temperature, although but 
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98 Mr. Jones’s Letters from Achaguas, in Venezuela. 


little less in heat, is considerably more 
supportable. You have already my 
opinion of General Paez, whom during 
my stay I have visited and had many 
opportunities of seeing, as well as re- 
ceiving from him much attention and 
courtesy; he has strongly urged us to 

roceed by water in preference to going 
by land, and we have —— so to do, 
as we are informed we shall reach Cu- 
cuta in eighteen or twenty days. Dis- 
embarking at Tetio, and travelling the 
last few + ad by land, we shall pass 
through St. Christubal, which is only one 
day’s distance from our journey’s end. 

The village of Achaguas is consider- 
able, in proportion to those by which it 
is surrounded, and from the circum- 
stance of the army being at present 
quartered in it; its chief inconvenience 
is that from the extreme dryness of the 
soil it is most inconceivably dusty, 
and is therefore very disagreeable to 
walk about in, while there is the least 
breeze stirring. 

In the fore part of the day we are 
obliged to keep the doors and windows 
quite closed to exclude this universal 
intruder. The houses with the excep- 
tion of one (the residence of the general) 
are all on the ground floor, but have a 
clean appearance from their being 
generally white-washed. The officers 


‘and men find indifferent living here, 


as they have only beef for their rations, 
without bread, salt or rum; the men 
fare better than their officers, as they 
have opportunities of earning some- 
thing from the shop-keepers, and from 
Strangers passing through to the king- 
dom. | 

General Torres has been sent b 
Paez into new Granada, to obtain funds 
to alleviate the condition of the troops, 
who with much anxiety look for his 
return in ten or twelve days. 

There are many lakes in this neigh- 
bourhood (cecasioned by the rain in the 
winter season) which abound with 
wild ducks, and the soldiers who can 
manage slily to possess themselves ef 
a little ammunition, bring in consider- 
able numbers of them, whieb are sold 
at about a real (five pence) each. The 
0 ant bear is a common animal 

ere, aud attain in some instances the 
oo Boa English sheep: they are 
amphibious, yet ma » perfes 
domesticated. The smite sine at 
so very abundant in the plains that the 
Llaneros, if at a loss for food, kill and 
eat them in considerable numbers - 
they are occasionally offered for sale 



















(Sept, |, 
here at one or two reals each, alive and 
quite tame. Amongst the feathered 
tribe the solder-bird is the most cop. 
spicuous, and is extremely common 
over all this part of the country, | 
have seen many of them as tall as my. 
self (viz. five feet ten inches) ; the Cre- 
oles eat part of them, and describe 
them as very tolerable food. Singing 
birds are by no means so common here 
asin England. The slumbers of the 
sun-burnt traveller are never disturbed 
by the song of the lark, nor his spirits 
soothed in the evening by the sweet 
warbling of thenightingale. Ofcommon 
birds, the tropial is almost the only one 
that sings, but its notes, although in 
considerable estimation amongst the 
natives, does not appear to me equal to 
that of the English blackbird. The 
powie (or turkey) of this country isa 
very fine bird, and is met with fre- 
quently in the woods ; it is easily do- 
mesticated. 

In the neighbourhood of Angostura, 
as well as in every other part of this 
country which I have yet visited, small 
doves are very numerous, and fre- 
quently afford to travellers and sports- 
men the materials for a repast. This 
place is called the Island of Achagues, 
frum it being surrounded by three 
rivers during the winter season. 
SECOND LETTER, Dated Cucuta, 4th 

April, 1821. 

After a voyage of eighteen days 
from Apurell, we arrived without acci- 
dent at Tetio, from whence we pro- 
ceeded in four days by land to Saint 
Christobal, and thence in one day to 
this place, where we arrived on the 
19th of March (nearly four mouths 
from my departure from Angostura) a 
period sufficient to have made a voy 
to the East Incées. An officer who 
left Angostura a month before me did 
not reach here till ten days after me: 
Such are the difficulties of travelling 
in this country. 

I should have written to you before, 
but have been prevented by indisposi- 
tion, brought on I attribute wholly by 
the long and distressing journey I have 
lately gone through. I am now 
re-establishing, and hope to be quile 
myself again in a few days. In our 
passage up the Oribante we were enter- 
tained with the sight of many birds 
which would be thought curious i? 
Europe, were it possible to convey them 
there: the principal are the powies 
guacharaca, aruca, arindajo, tropie’ 
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&e. &c. &e. The king of the crows 
appeared to me the most curious of 
them all; its size and form somewhat 
resemble the eagle, but its colour is 
generally white, the shoulders of the 
wings tipped with black, its head is of 
a bright vermillion colour, beak yellow, 
and its eyes have an appearance differ- 
ing from the generality of the feathered 
creation; it is called the king of the 
crows because, from its being larger 
and stronger than they are, it will not 
let them feed with it. We frequently 
saw the danté or great ant bear wan- 
dering on the banks of the river. 

The plant you mention in yours of 
the 9th Sept, 1820, is very abundant 
here, very productive and very cheap ; 
its taste is between the English potatoe 
and turnip, and it would in Europe 
certainly be a most useful vegetable, 
and form an excellent substitute for 
bread, I will endeavour on my return 
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to get some roots put into;a box, with 
the soil they grow in, and get them 
conveyed to you through the colonies, 
&e. &e. | 

In the map of Columbia, published 
by Delarochette, you will find the 
rivers Caballure and Arauca, laid 
down by the appellation of Cavinsari 
and Senaruco, Cucuta is not mentioned ; 
but you cannot err much as to its situ- 
ation, placing it a little to the west of 
St. Christobal which is laid down, and 
from which it is distant only one day’s 
journey: at Zancudo, which is also 
laid down, we slept one night on our 
way from Tetio: there are no houses 
but very good shelter ; it is merely the 
name of a particular spot, while Cu- 
cuta, which is in a plain containing 
three respectable villages, is not taken 
notice of upon any of the maps of this 
country, &c. &c. 
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EXTERIOR OF A TOMB AT POMPEII. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTERS from POMPEI, nith illustra- 
tive Engravings. 

LETTER II, 
Naples, June 21, 1819. 

ROCEEDING forwards, you gain 
the dwelling said to have been that 

of Sallust; persons appointed to su- 
poviatend this mansion, have the key, 
™ os when visited, displays paintings 
= Preserved, and Mosaic work formed 
very hard stones, Having traversed 


‘from the falling 


the city, we arrived at the gateway, on 
either side of which is the wall, not 
very lofty,and without is a stone watch 
tower, where, it is said, a skeleton and 
the iron point of a soldier’s lance were 
found. Iam astonished that this man, 
who beheld Vesuvius from thence, 
should have continued so faithful at his 
post, unless it was to shelter his person 
ashes, by which he 
was soon suffocated. A street which then 
‘presents itself, was called that of the 

Tombs, 

















Letters from Pompei. 








































































































































































































INTERIOR OF A TOMB AT POMPEII. 


Tombs, the ancients having in the en- 
virons of their cities a road bearing 
that denomination, upon either side of 
which the monuments were ranged. 


They are ofall forms, and in the centre 
of the ruins producea most picturesque 
effect. These tombs, for the most part 
of white marble, are much easier de- 
signed than described ; the interior of 
one is preserved, the entrance being 
only closed by a rail-work ; the cham- 
ber, of five feet square, is covered by a 
ceiling rather concave, and at the ex- 
tremity is placed an urn, which was pro- 
bably that of the chief of the family ; it 
is accompanied by two lamps, placed 
lower, and on the other sides are smaller 
urns. The unaffected inscriptions de- 
corating these tombs uniformly testify 
the respect of the children, and the at- 
tachment of their parents. At the en- 
trance of some is found a very spacious 
seat, forming a half circle, which 
served for travellers to repose them- 
selves, one of which is covered over. 
Not far from the gate is a lengthened 
arcade, which supported a granary, in 
front of a mansion called the Inn, 
wherein were found numerous skele- 
tons of horses, mules,and the remnants 
of carriages. Still descending the 
street, in the direction of Mount Vesu- 


vius, the last edifice to the left is de- 
nominated the Villa; it is spacious, 
and joined by a garden, ornamented 
with a portico and an immense basin 3 


this was the first discovered in 1750. 
It is said that when the i 
took place, torrents of stoney re 
vomited from the volcano, inundat ; 
Pompeii, a circumstance very a 
to comprehend, because this city @ 
not stand upon the declivity of Vesu- 
vius, but upon a little hill: the — 
alleged is, that this gravel is plac . 
horizontal strata, Still lower in the 
Villa is found, between Vesuvius = 
Pompeii, a small clear limpid -_ %, 
the current of which, supposing this 
Opinion to be correct, was —— 
turned. Is it not more probable that, 
at the first shock of the eruption, - 
gravel was hurled from the crater -— 
that the ashes which covered it, — 
ing since become im regnated <= 
water, have penetrated it with ~ 
particles, which are now taken ‘oF 
mud, and that the weight of these ry 
ashes has, little by little, impressed . 
with the forms of horizontal atree 
What should justly astonish us is, tha 
Pompeii, only covered with ashes a few 
feet deep, should have so long continu 
undiscovered, ‘ 
Re-entering the limits of the 
and advancing upon the soil whic 
covers the houses, you traverse vine 
yards, and after some hundred paces 
arrive at the amphitheatre, which 1s = 
tirely cleared away, but not remarkab e 
either for size or workmanship, bettet 
preserved than that of Rome, and in n¢ 
respect 
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Remains found in Pompeii. 
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STONE BENCH AT THE GATE OF POMPEII. 
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Representation of the dwelling, denominated the 
Ma, at_ the entrance of Pompeii, being the first 


object discovered in 


1755, 


3 


respect mutilated like that of Verona, 
you survey it with pleasure, precisely 
as it appeared in the year 79. 

Among the temples, nearly all com- 
posed of a portico and a cell, in 
the centre that of Isis is distinguish- 
able, where are preserved some large 
vases, destined for sacrifice ; the spot 
where the victims were immolated, the 
channel for the current of the blood, and 
two doors beliind the cell, which the 
guides point out as having served for 
the secret entrance of the priests, offi- 
ciating as interpreters of the goddess. 
It is to be regretted that the instru- 
ments used at the sacrifices haye been 
removed to Naples; the temple might 
have been closed up as well as_ the 
dwelling of Sallust, and every thing 
would havethen remained in its proper 
place. 

Besides the theatre, whereof I have 
spoken, and which was probably only 
used for declamation, there is another, 
the stage of which is nearly as shallow. 
The first appearance of Pompeii leads 
one to conjecture that the ancients oc- 
cupied themselves more than we do in 
rendering the residence of a city agree- 
able and commodious for every class of 
society. The water being abundantly 


furnished, the streets well paved, and 


almost all in a descent, it was extremely 
easy to cleanse them. 

While walking along these desert 
streets, the imagination is gratified by 
peopling them anew with Roman citi- 
zens. Werevert back with facility for 
a space of 2000 years ; we view the in- 
habitant occupying his shop, decorated 
with marble, and dealing out oil, wine, 
&c. Those times appear felicitous ; 
but we reflect that slavery existed, and 
then hail with joy the existing era, 
when all the social institutions com- 
bine to ameliorate the lot of the most 
indigent classes of the community. 

Several remains, or skeletons, have 
been discovered of individuals who, at 
the period of the eruption, had not sufh- 
cient time to effect their escape ; = 

others, 
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others, one of a female, upon whose 
bosom the ashes had so completely fixed 
themselves, that the print is yet visible. 


The paintings, which have been con- 
veyed to Portici, present, as I have pre- 


viously observed, a great facility of pen- 
ciling, and a colouring very natural ; 


the artists not being subjected to such 


absolute and precise rules as ours of the 


present day, and criticism, as it should 
appear, being less directed to the mi- 
nutiz of the art, their productions are 
consequently much more varied. 
Would you believe that the forms 


Description of a Skull found in a Tree. 
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of the specimens of armour found a 
Pompeii, bring to mind those. worn 
our ancient knights ?—which fact has 
led some persons to conjecture that this 
city was not entirely destroyed in 79; 
but still inhabited until an after 
tion caused it completely to disappear, - 

Perhaps I may have fatigued you, or 
wearied your patience with my long 
promenade in this buried city. it will | 
be fortunate, if in thus dilating on the - 
subject, I may not have fallen into that 
obscurity which it has been my ende- 
vour to avoid. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 2% inches deep, and the other 14 inch 


SIR, 
HEREWITH send you the draw- 
ings and references of a skull lately 
found in the solid butt of an ash tree, 
about nine feet from the ground, and 
four feet from the lowest branches. It 
was cut down about two years since, on 
Pinley Abbey farm, near this town, 
in the occupation of Mr. Middleton. 
The tree grew on a pit bank, and is 
supposed to have been about eighty 
years growth. As the men were saw- 
ing it up for rafters, the saw was found 
to cut differently to what had been be- 
fore experienced ; they therefore stop- 
ped their proceedings, and sawed off 
the block containing the piece, fig. No. 
1, which is six and a half inches deep, 
and nine inches square, and then sawed 
it down again as represented in the 
piece, fig. No. 2, where they exposed a 
large skull closely imbedded in the 
wood, 
Hooks and hinges have been put to it 
to keep the pieces together. Letter A, 
fig. No. 1. is. supposed to be part of a 
horn. BCDE are projections of bone. 
F, fig. No. 2, represents fig. No. 1 open, 
with the skull sawn nearly down the 
middle, one side of the cerebrum being 


deep. G represents the opening of t 
ear (meatus auditorius) ; H a projection 
of bone, the end of which may be seet 
letter E, fig. No. 1. 1, another projet: 
tion, which refers to B, fig. 1. K ane 
ther projection, which refers to C, No. 
1. Lis supposed to be the occiput, of 
crown of the head; the dark-colour 
parts represent decayed wood; the 
streaks show the grain of the wood, 
which has been completely derange® 
from its regular course to embrace t 
unaccountable and unnaturally situated 
production. The tree was beautifully 
surrounded with ivy, but the bark, am 
the slabs which were first sawn off, 1 
reduce the butt to a square, were bo 
perfectly sound—that there was 40 
opening is very probable, because there 
is @ very small part of the wood noW 
decayed ; but what mysterious process 
placed it there, aud when, and by what 
means the hole became closed, and the 
tree so entirely sound in every other 
part, surpasses ordinary comprehension. 
The tenant, who is an intelligent ma", 
has lived upon the farm full forty 


years, and who can remember it f. 


_the size, had no idea that it contained 
such a curiosity. 
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104 Mr. Sibbald on the Trottel-Plant. 


If the part marked A, ng. No. 1, is 
horn, it is most probably a deer’s head. 
Grove Park, (Lord Dormer’s,) where 
deer are kept, is about a mile from the 
spot where it grew. 

The Rev. THOMAS CATTEL. of this 
borough, in whose possession this asto- 
nishing natural production now is, and 
to whose liberality my brother was in- 
debted for an opportunity to take the 
drawings, kindly informs me he in- 
tends getting a buck’s head, and after 
boiling the flest off, means to have it 
sawed down and matched with the ori- 
ginal; by that means he will most 
likely be enabled to judge whether it 
is a deer’s or not; if he should not be 
enabled to come to acorrect conclusion, 
I think it will puzzle an experienced 
comparative anatomist. 

W. GOODMAN. 

Warwick, March 28, 1521. 

i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HAVE been a constant reader of 

your widely circulated and exten- 
sively useful journal for twelve years, 
and among the benefits of useful know- 
ledge, animated patriotism, moral in- 
struction, and innocent amusement, 
which I have derived from its pages, 
there is none which I prize more than 
that which I have received to my health, 
that most inestimable blessing, from 
the hints on that subject, and on several 
branches of domestic economy, which 
your correspondents, but more espe- 
cially your own experience, have con- 
tributed. 

I first from necessity, but of late 
years, from principle, had recourse to a 
vegetable diet, before which, in conse- 
quence of continual ill health and con- 
Sequent misery, I was perpetually in 
the hands of the apothecary, who drug- 
ged me almost to death to no purpose. 

In selecting proper nutritious and 
agreeable vegetables for my table, 1 was 
often at a loss at different seasons, for a 
variety, and while in this situation a 
friend, who commands a Clyde ship, 
sent me two plants of the TRoTTEL- 
ROOT, which he had brought in with 
him to Greenock, from the Labrador 
coast, and which, he assured me, if they 
would agree with our climate, would 
prove to be a valuable addition to our 
garden and field supplies. This I have 
found to be the case beyond what I had 
anticipated, and think the least return 
{ can make to you for the advantages 
1 have received from your rules of 


[Sopt. 

living, is, at least, to communicate the 
discovery I have made, and to infor) 7 
you of other particulars about it, ; 

The Trottel root (or Trottel plant) 4 
is but liltle known in this country, al. | 
though it is the chief subsistence of the 
Squee Indians, on the coast of Labrador, ” 

It withstands the most severe frosts, 7 
and bears. even in the depth of winter, 7 
curled thick crisp leaves, which are a 
tender as asparagus, and somewhatlike 
our sea kale. Theroot, which propagates 
in the manner of potatoes, or sun-flower 
artichokes, is shaped like a Windsor © 
bean, and is generally from eight to ten 
ounces in weight. When boiled, it is 
yellow-coloured, and although consi. |” 
rably drier, much resembles the carrot, 
I plant the roots, cut into small pieces, h E 
in rows, two feet asunder, three inches | ~ 
deep, in the months of August or Sep. | 
tember, and as the plant is of rapid | 
growth, I begin to top the herbage in 
winter (December and January) andin 
the spring months, when vegetablesare | 
rare, | dig up a plentiful crop (from | 
ten to twelve at each plant) ofa deli- | 7 
cious vegetable, which is also most nue 
tritious and keeps well. 

I have extended the cultivation of it 
a good deal in this neighbourhood, and | 
especially in Greenock, and lately sent 
specimens to the Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society. I hope it may prove to 
be a common benefit, and in order to 
accomplish this would like that it be 
universally known. 

The nurserymen of Greenock and 
Paisley are supplied with it, and a 
quantity has been sent to Bristol, where 
it is much thought of. 

JAMES SIBBALD. 
Buck Grove, near Paisley, 
May 2\st, 1821. 
—— a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

OME incidental remarks of mine i 
J a bee! I sent youin May last, have 
caused the Mackadamites to throw some Ff 
of their spare dirt about.— i 
Stung to the quick, they rage and writhe © 

with pain, : 
And howl the more, because they howl in 
vain. 

I have no objection to their 10ads— 
all I object to is, that men should be 
rewarded by Parliament with £4000 
for exercising, for their own emolument, 
the inventions long practised by others. 

In common justice it ought, there- 
fore, to be known, that the moder? 
method of road-making was invented, 

an 
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and brought to even much greater per- 
fection than it is now, by Gadriel Stone, 
Esq. of Somerset Farm, near Axbridge, 
in Somersetshire, and that this worthy 
country gentleman, who constantly re- 
sided on his estate, rendered the road 
from Axbridge to Huntspil, and be- 
yond, always as smooth as a bowling- 
green, dry, firm, and effectual; inso- 
much that stage-coachmen have told 
me, When passing over it, that it was 
too good, as it made both coachman 
and horses careless, so that they oftener 
tripped on this than on a worse way. 

Now, all this he effected, as he has 
often told me, at a much less expence 
than it had cost formerly, merely by 
breaking the limestone small, draining 
carefully, and attending to the most 
minute repairs, by means of aged pau- 
pers, and little heaps of fine gravel of 
limestone, which they applied by means 
of the wheelbarrow, to the slightest in- 
equalities produced by accident or a 
shower of rain. Of his methods he was 
always communicative, and for many 
years during his life performed all 
these services gratuitously for the pub- 
lic, with a cheerfulness and liberality 
that I haveseldom seen equalled in any 
man. 

The ground I speak of is almost a 
dead level, through a clayey and 
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marshy country, with ditches of great 
depth on each side the road; this ena- 
bled him to drain it easily, but the 
bottom being a blue clay, it was neces- 
sary to have a coarse bed of limestone 
to rest upon; and this access tu drains 
enabled him to keep the road quite flat, 
and thereby use economy in breadth. 
This led the new road-makers into an 
error at first, but they soon discovered 
the necessity of elevating the middle of 
all roads a little, having different 
ground to go over. And another error 
they will by and by see, and give better 
beds to their roads, instead of breaking 
them up,—literally cutting up the 
goose’s belly to save present expences ; 


for roads, to last for ever, must have 
from their foundations a regular grada- 
tion of stones from large to small, and 


be repaired with the smallest, as this 


will not discourage the coachman from 
driving over the repaired part, and 
thereby he will become a good road 
mender himself of the very road he pays 
for using. From these remarks I claim 
no merit, they were the discoveries of 
Mr. Stone, the results of his long ex- 
perience, and I offer them to your in- 
dependent pages for the benefit of the 
vabite and the cause of truth. 
G. CUMBERLAND. 
Bristol, 14th June, 1821. 


—-— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
PLAGIARISMS OF LORD BYRON.—(Concluded from our last.) 


53. 
ND first one universal shriek there 
rush’d, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder; and thep all was 
hush’d, 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows ; but at intervals there gush’d, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry, 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 
60. 
"Twas a rough night, and blew so stiffly 
yet, 
That the sail was becalm’d between the seas, 
Tho’ on the wave’s high top too much to set, 
They dard not take it in for all the breeze ; 
Each sea curl’'d o’er the stem, and kept 
them wet, 
And made them bale without a moment’s 
ease, 
61. 
“ the long boat still 
Kept above water, with an oar for mast, 
Two — stretch’d together, answering 
i 
Instead of sail, were to the oar made fast : 
0 every waveroll’d menacing to fill,”&c. 
MONTHLY Maa. No. 368. 





53. 
“The cries of men drowning, were at 
first awful in the extreme, but died away 
by degrees, as they became faint. 


Loss of Pandora frig. pp. 197-8. 


60. 

‘¢ It blew a violent storm, so that between 
the seas the sail was becalmed—and when 
on the top of the wave it was too much to be 
set, but we could not venture to take it in, 
for we were in very imminent danger and 
distress, the sea curling over the stem of 
the boat, which obliged us to bale with all 
our might. Dangerous voyage in an open 

boat by Capt. Bligh, from Tofoa to 
Timor, nts; B 62. 

« A blanket was discovered in the boat ; 
this was immediately bent to one of the 
stretchers, and under itas asail we scudded 
all night, in expectation of being swallowed 
by every wave. 


. 52. 
Loss of — man of war, p wa 
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62. 

«“ The sun rose red and fiery, a sure sign 
Of the continuance of the gale ; to run 
Before the sea” until it should grow fine, 
Was all that for the present could be done: 
“ A few tea-spoonfuls of their rum and 


wine, 
Were serv’d out to the people,—e. 
63. 
«They counted thirty, crowded in a 
space 
Which left scarce room for motion or ex- 
ertion ; 


They did their best to modify their case, 

One half sate up, though numb’d with the 
immersion, 

While t other half were laid down ia their 
place, 

Atwatchand watch: thus shivering like 
the tertian 

Ague in its cold fits, they fill’d their boat 

With nothing but the sky for a great-coat.” 

66. 
“ Tis thus with people in an open boat, 
They live upon the love of life,” &c. 
70. 
**So Juan’s spaniel, spite of his entreat- 
ing, 
Was kill’d, and portioned out for present 
eating. 
71. 

On the sixth day they fed upon his hide, 
And Juan who had still refused, because 
The creature was his father’s dog that died 
Now feeling all the vulture in his jaws, 
With some remorse received (though first 

denied) 
As a great favour one of the fore-paws, 
Which he divided with Pedrillo, who 
Devour’d it, longing for the other too. 


> 


73. 
“And out they spoke of lots for flesh 
and blood, 
And who should die to be his fellow’s food.” 
74. 
* But ere they came to this, they that 
day shav'd 
Some leathern caps, and what remain’d of 
shoes.” 
275. 
* Aud the lot fellon Juan’s luckless tutor.” 
76. 


“ He but requested to be bled to death - 


The surgeon had his instruments, and bled 
Pedrillo.” 


77. 
“ The surgeon, as there was no other fee, 
Had his first choice of morsels for his pains; 
But being thirstiest at the moment, he 


Preferr'd a draught from the fast-flowing 
veins: 
79. 


” The consequence was awful in the ex- 
treme : 


ER eae 
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62. 
“ The sun rose red and fiery, a sure in. 


dication of a severe gale of wind,”"—«We _ q 


could do nothing more than run before the 
sea, —‘ | served a tea-spoonful of rum to 
every person.” 


Voyage of Capt. Bligh, &, 


63. 

“ As our lodging was very wretched and 
confined for want of room, I endeavoured 
to remedy this defect by putting ourselves 
at watch and watch ; so that one half al. 
ways sate up, while the other half lay dows 
in the bottom of the boat, with nothing to 
cover us but the heavens.” ib. 


66. 

“ The love of life, which, | believe, was 
never exhibited.” 

70, 71. 

“ Now, however, when Mr. Byron was 
at home with his dog, a party came to the 
door, telling him their necessities were 
such, that they must eat the dog, or starve. 
In spite of Mr. B.’s desire to preserve the 
faithful animal, they took him away by 
force, and killed him. Thinking he was 
entitled to a share, he sat down and par- 
took of their repast. Three weeks after- 
wards, recollecting the spot where the dog 
was killed, he went to it, and was glad to 
make a meal of the paws and skin.” 

Loss of Wager man of war. 
73, 74. 

“ Aud again being driven to distress fer 
want of food, they soaked their shoes, and 
two hairy caps which were among them,» 
the water ; which being rendered soft,each 
partook of them. But day after day hav- 
ing passed, and the cravings of hunger 
pressing hard upon them, they fell upon 
the horrible and dreadful expedient of eat- 
ing each other, and to prevent any conten- 
tion about who should become the food of 
others, they cast lots.” 

Narrative of the dreadful catastrophe of 

the ship Thomas, of Liverpool, in 1797. 
75, 76, 77. 

When be on whom the lot fell, with manly 
fortitude resigned his life, with the persue 
sion of his body becoming the means of ¢X- 
istence to his companions in distress, but 
solicited that he might be bled to death, 
(the surgeon being with them, and having 
his case of instruments iu his pocket whet 
he left the ship); no sooner had the fatal 
instrument touched the vein, than the ope 
rator applied his 
of the blood that flowed. 

79. : 

“ Those who glutted themselves with 

human 


ib. 
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For they who were most ravenous in theact, 


Went raging mad.” ; 
« And with hyzna laughter, died despair- 


ing. 
82 


«“ All except Juan, who throughout ab- 
stained, 
Chewing a piece of bamboo and some 
lead :” 
84. 
And the same night there fell a shower 
of rain, 
For which their mouths gaped. 
85. 
It pour’d down torrents, but they were 
no richer 
Until they found a ragged piece of sheet, 
Which serv'd them as a sort of spongy 
pitcher. 
87. 
There were two fathers in this ghastly 
crew, 
And with them their two sons, of whom the 
one 
Was more robust and hardy to the view, 
But he died early ; and when he was gone, 
His nearest messmate told his sire, who 
threw 
One glance on him, and said “ Heaven's 
will be done! 
I can do nothing,” —and he saw him 
thrown 
into the deep, without a tear or groan. 
8s. 
The other father had a weaklier child, 
Of a soft check, and aspect delicate ; 
But the boy bore up long, and with a mild 
And patient spirit, held aloof his fate ; 
Little he said, and now aad then he smil’d, 
As if to win a part from off the weight 
He saw increasing on his father’s heart, 
With the deep deadly thought, that they 
must part. 
89. 
And o’er him bent his sire, and never 
rais’d 
His eyes from off his face, but wiped the 
foam | Va eed ‘ 
From his pale lips, and ever on him gaz'd, 
And when the wish’d-for shower at length 


was come, 

And the boy’s eyes, which the dull film half 
glazed, 

Brightened, and for a moment seem’d to 
roam, 

He squeezed from out a rag some drops of 
rain 

Into his dying child’s mouth—but in vain. 


90. 

The boy erpired—the father held the clay, 
And look’d upon it long, and when at last 
Deuth sg no doubt, and the dead burden 

; ay 
Stiff on his heart, and pulse and hope were 

past, 
He watch’d it wistfully, until away 
Twas borne by the wide waves wherein 
twas cast ; 
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human flesh and human gore, and whose 
stomachs retained the unusual food, soon 
perished with raging insanity. tb. 


82. 

Another expedient we had frequent re- 
course to, finding it supplied our mouths 
with temporary moisture, was chewing any 
substance we could find, generally a bit of 
canvas, or even lead, when we could get 
any. Mackay’s narrative of the shipwreck 

of the Juno, on the coast of Aracan. 
84, 85. 

In the evening there came ona squall, 
which in all probability proved fatal to 
them, though to us it brought the most 
seasonable relicf, as it was accompanied 
with heavy rain; we had no means of 
catching it but by spreading out ourclothes; 
and we afterwards reserved one part of our 
clothes for catching the fresh water. When- 
ever a heavy shower afforded us a few 
mouthfuls of fresh water, either by catch- 
ing the drops as they fell, or squeezing 
them out of our clothes. ib. 

$7, 88, 89, 90. 

Some struggled hard, and died in great 
agony: but it was not always those, whose 
strength was most impaired, that died the 
easiest, though in some cases it might be 
so. I particularly remember the following 
instances :— Mr. Wade’s boy, a stout, 
healthy lad, died early, and almost without 
agroan; while another of the same age, 
but of less promising appearance, held out 
much longer. The fate of these unfortu- 
nate boys differed also in another respect, 
highly deserving of notice. Their fathers 
were both in the foretop, when the boys 
were taken ill. The father of Mr. Wade’s, 
hearing of his son’s illness, answered, that 
“he could do nothing”—and left him to 
his fate. The other, when the accounts 
reached him, hurried down, and watching 
for a favourable moment, crawled on all 
fours along the weather gun wale, to his 
son, who was in the mizen rigging: by 
that time only three or four planks of the 
quarter-deck remained, just over the wea- 
ther-quarter gallery ; and to this spot the 
unhappy man led his son, making him fast 
to the rail, to prevent his being washed 
away. Whenever the boy was seized with 
a fit of reaching, the father lifted him up, 
and wiped away the foam from his lips ; 
and if a shower came, he made him open 
his mouth to receive the drops, or gently 
squeezed them into it fromarag. In this 
affecting situation, both remained four or 
five days, till the boy expired. The unfor- 
tunate parent, as if unwilling to believe the 
fact, raised the body, gazed wishfully at 
it,and when he could no longer entertain 
any doubt, watched it in silence, till it was 
carried off by the sea ; then wrapping him- 
self up ina piece of canvass, sunk downand 
rose no more, though he must have lived 
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Then he himself sunk down all dumb and 
shivering, ann 

And gave no signs of life, save his limbs 
quivering. 

94. 
About this time a beautiful white bird, 

Web-footed, not unlike a dove in size 

And plumage, (probably it might have err’d 

Upon its course) pass’d off before theireyes, 

And tried to perch, although it saw and 
heard 

The men within the boat, and in this guise 

It came and went, and flutter’d round them 
till 

Night fell: this seem’d a better omen still. 

96. 
‘ Some fancied they saw land,” and some 

said * No!” 

Tie frequent fog-banks gave them cause to 
doubt— 

Some swore that they heard breakers, others 
guns, 

And all mistook about the latter once. 


97 


As morning broke, the light wind died 

away, 

When he who had the watch sung out, and 
swore 

If *twas not land that rose with the sun’s 
ray, 

He wish'd that land he never might see 
more ; 

And the rest rubb’d their eyes, and saw a 
bay, 

Or thought they saw, and shap’d their 
course for shore ; 


For shore it was, and gradually grew 
Distinct, and high, and palpable to view. 
98 


And then of these some part burst into 
tears, 


And others looking with a stupid stare, 
Could not yet separate their hopes from 
fears, 
And seem’d as if they had no further care ; 
While a few pray’d (the first time for 
some years)— 
And at the bottom of the boat there were 
Asleep H they shook them by the hand and 
ead, 
And tried to awaken them, but found them 
dead. 
99. 


The day before, faust sleeping on the 
water, 


They found a turtle of the hawksbi 


ll kind 
And by good fortune, gliding softly, t 


[ caught 
Which yielded a day’s life. 
104. 
The shore look’d wild, without a trace of 


man, 

And girt by formidable waves 

Were mad for land, and thus 
they ran, 


Tho’ right a-head the rearing breakers lay: 


; but they 
their course 
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two days longer, as we judged, from the 

quivering of his limbs, when a wave broke 

over him, Narrative of the Juno, 
94 


About this time, a beautiful white bird 
web-footed, and not unlike a dove in size 
and plumage, hovered over the mast-head 
of the cutter, and notwithstanding the 
pitching of the boat, frequently attempted 
to perch on it, and continued fluttering 
there until dark.  Trifling as this incident 
may appear, we considered it a propitious 
omen. 


Loss of the Lady Hobart packet. 


96. 

I found it necessary to caution the 
ple against being deceived by the appear- 
ance of land, or calling out till they were 
convinced of the reality, more especially 
as fog banks are often mistaken for land. 
Several of the poor fellows nevertheless re- 
peatedly exclaimed they heard breakers, 
and some the firing of guns, ib. 

97. 

At length one of them broke into an im- 
moderate swearing fit of joy, which I could 
not restrain, and declared that he had never 
seen land in his life, if what he now saw 
was not so. We immediately shaped our 
course for it, and in about two hours, the 
land was plainly seen by every one. 

Loss of Centaur man ef war. 


98. 

The joy at a speedy relief affected us all 
in a most remarkable way. Many burst into 
tears ; some looked at each other witha 
stupid stare, as if doubtful of the reality of 
what they saw, while several were in such 
a lethargic condition, that no consolation, 
no animating words, could rouse them to 
exertion. At this affecting period, J pro- 
posed offering up our solemn thanks to 
Heaven for the miraculous deliverance. 


Every one cheerfully assented. _I opened 
my prayer book, 
Loss of Lady Hobart packet. 


99. 

After having suffered the horrors of hut- 
ger and thirst for some days, they provi 
dentially took a small turtle whilst floating 
asleep on the surface of the water. 
Narrative of the ship Thomas, of Liverpool. 


104. 

They discovered land right a-head, and 
steered for it, andran close in for the shore- 
There being a very heavy surf, they el- 
deavoured to turn the boat’s head to it, 
which, from weakness, they were unable to 
complete 
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Arcef between them alsonow-began — 

To shew its boiling surf and bounding 
spray, . 

But finding no place for their landing better, 

They ran the boat for shore, and overset 


her. 


Form of the Spude.—Sound of “a.” * 
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complete, and soon afterwards the boat 
upset. 
Escape in an open boat of six deserters 
Jrom the artillery at St. Helena. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HAVE been much pleased with 

the sensible observations of W. P. 
in No. 354, p. 415, of your deservedly 
popular and esteemed Miscellany, on 
the best form of that useful instrument 
the spade. As your correspondent does 
not seem to be aware of the fact, it will 
give me pleasure to inform him through 
the medium of your pages, that a spade 
similar to the figure which bears that 
name on playing-cards, and which he 
describes as being used in the north of 
England and Scotland for raising turf, 
is exclusively employed in the opera- 
tions of gardening and agriculture in 
some of the western parts of England. 

It isa singular circumstance that the 
negroes of Western Africa havea spade 
of nearly a similar shape ; as we find, in 
an engraving given of it in that portion 
of the entertaining series now publish- 
ing by Ackerman, under the title of 
The World in Miniature, relating to 
Africa. “It is worthy of remark,” 
says the editor, “ that a spade, nearly 
resembling in shape the implement 
used by the negroes, is also common 
in some parts of our own country, for 
instance, Cornwall. The latter only 
differs from the other in this respect, 
that it forms a longer triangle, and it is 
furnished with a long straight handle, 
like that of the Africans. This spade, 
at first sight, has an uncouth appear- 
ance, but it is said to be much more 
convenient than the ordinary kind, 
especially because the length of the 
handle relieves the labourer from the 
necessity of stooping to his work, and 
the fatigue consequeut on a continuance 
of that posture." 

I can bear witness myself to the cor- 
rectness of these observations, and 
know too, that the pointed spade here 
spoken of is asserted to work with 
much greater ease than one with a 
Square end, 


AGRICOLA SURREIENSIS. 
July 14th, 1821. 


- 
To = Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
R, 
TX re-reading the 32d Vol. p. 543, I 
am reminded of my old prejudice 


agaist Dr. Johnson, for the injury he 


has done to the native boldness and 
force of our English tongue, by his 
manner of sounding the (a) as ai; 
which ought to have been @ broad, or 
a. 

Your correspondent L. at p. 543-4, 
is satisfied that the Romans sounded 
the “ a’? broad, and there are many 
arguments for this mode of pronunci 
atra, as to a, but not as to “2,” which 
should be sounded as we in England 
sound the word “ high,” but without 
the aspirate. 

If these two points of improvement, 
or rather restoration, of pronunciation, 
were strictly enforced, the beauty of 
our language in eloquence would be 
greatly increased. 

How often have I wished many a 
parish clerk asleep, instead of his mas- 
ter, on hearing the finical sound of 
“ dimen’”—how have my ears been 
grated with the sound of J cain’t, in- 
stead of cannot. A minister was pro- 
nouncing, a few days since, dibel for 
Abel; Laimech for Lamech ; Jaiphet 
for Japhet ; Aishur for Ashur ; Aibrai- 
ham for Abraham. I wished Dr, John- 
son had felt the same sensations that I 
did, he would have corrected his Gram- 
mar and Dictionary, I am sure. To 
enumerate the injuries our language 
sustains by this one radical error, would 
occupy half a volume of your Magazine. 


19th June, 1821. PHILOLOGUS. 
I 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

OU and your readers, I feel no 

doubt, are particularly obliged 

by the communication of your intelli- 

ent correspondent Warminsteriensis ; 

yut as he has not been sufficiently ex- 

plicit upon some points, I hope, for my 

curiosity, he will answer the following 
questions : 

1. Can your correspondent assign any 
reason for the “ Fair Quaker’ being 
sometimes called Wheeler and some- 
times Lightfoot ? 

2. What was the motive that induced 
Miss Chudleigh to offer a “ considerable 
sum of money”’ to Isaac Axford, on his 
marrying Hannah Lightfoot ? 

3. When and where did the marriage 
take place, of Hannah Lightfoot, aqua- 
ker, to I, Axford, and where is the evi- 

dence 
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dence that she was the same quaker 
who lived at the corner of St. James’s- 
market, and was admired by Prince 
George ? 

4. Where was she carried off from in 
the coach and four ? 

5. Where and at what time was the 
law suit ? 

6. Did Mr. Bartlett succeed in his 
suit, and if not, why ? 

7. Is Mr. Bartlett living, and where ? 

BRENTFORDIENSIS. 
Brentford, July 12th, 1821. 





*.* Another correspondent writes to the 
following effect :— 

Isaac Axford never cohabited with 
her. She was taken away from the 
church door the same day they were 
married, aud he never heard of her af- 
terwards. 

Miss Chudleigh (the late Duchess of 
Kingsion) was the agent employed to 
get Isaac to marry her, with a promise 
ofa small sum of money. Isaac was 
then a shopman to Bolton, the grocer, 
on Ludgate Hill, and she lived with her 
father and mother at the corner of St. 
James’s-market, and the King fre- 
—_— saw her at the shop door as he 

rove by in going to and from Parlia- 
ment, &c. &e, 

A Mr. Perryn. of Knightsbridge, was 
a relation of hers, and at his death left 
vee forty pounds a year, which Isaac 
iad, 

Axford presented a petition to the 
King himself about her, in the park, on 
his knees, as directed, but obtained but 
little redress. 

— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
TE any of your readers can and will 
answer the following query, they 
will contribute towards the accomplishi- 
nent of an important scientific object. 

What is the temperature (upon a 
monthly, weekly, or daily average, for 
the whole year) of Monterrey, on the 
NW. coast of America, or any place 
within five degrees of Monterrey; what 
is the temperature in the eastern parts 
of New Zealand ; of the island of Ota- 
heite, or Eimeo; of Accra, upon the 
Gold Coast ; or of the country about 
the River Columbia; likewise upon the 
NW. coast of America? If these ob- 
servations were stated in a detailed 
form, or if the height of the thermome- 
ter at different times of the day were 
noticed, it would be preferred. 


f any of your readers could furnish a 


Hanaah Lightfoot, the Fair Quaker. 






rivers of New Zealand, it would obi 


many of your readers. Ans, 
July Tih, 1821. 
a : 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the PRACTICABILITY of ABOLISH. 
ING WAR. 
T seems to have been long settled 
as an incontrovertible maxim, that 
war is now inevitable, and that all at. 
tempts to banish it from the earth are 
not only fruitless but extravagant. We 
are still told, that a state of warfaré is 
even natural to man—that the experi- 
ence of all ages and nations, and the 
authority of all history, sacred and pro- 
fane, demonstrate that it is unavoid- 
able—that the true character of the hu- 
man race is only to be sought for in the 
records of their kind, and that as no 
age nor people have been exempt from 
this calamity, so it must decisively fol- 
low that it is inherent in our very na- 
ture, and is consequently irremediable. 

If, however, we may be allowed to 
examine this maxim, so positively as 
serted, and so generally allowed, we 
shall find great reason to doubt its sta- 
bility. Wars, on the contrary, in par- 
ticular instances, are frequently avoid- 
ed; and it may be asserted, with truth, 
that there never was a war amongst 
civilized states, which by calm and 
temperate discussion might not have 
been prevented. In affairs, even of the 
highest importance, there is always 4 
moment of decision, in which the metal 
yet glows on the anvil, and receives any 
form that is given to it. Wars depend 
upon moral causes, and are influenced 
by moral considerations. The proof 
that wars have, in numerous cases, been 
avoided, affords a presumption that 
they might have been avoided in all, 
and cannot, therefore, be justly pro- 
nounced natural. Whether there sball 
be wars or not, depends upon the tem- 
per and dispositions of mankind, and 
the intellectual and moral attainments 
of those upon whom the decision may 
chance to rest. 

If we are asked how wars are to be 
prevented, let us ask how wars are (er- 
minated when they are once begun. Isit 
not by the calin and deliberate exercise 
of reason and prudence? And would not 
these have been much better employ 
in preventing the conflict, than in put- 
ting an end to it after such a series © 
calamities had taken place? 

We have, indeed, a striking instance 
perpetually before our eyes, that ~ 
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most powerful passions of our nature 
may be controuled by the proper exer- 
cise of the social affections, and the 
right use of our rational powers. Un- 
der their influence we have seen man- 
kind unite together, and form them- 
selves into families—we have seen fa- 
milies form communities, and commu- 
nities constitute large governments; 
and this has not been accomplished by 
any sudden effort, but by slow and al- 
most imperceptible gradations, accord- 
ing as the influence of just principles 
and sound sense make their way 
amongst mankind, And is it likely 
that the course of lauinman improvement 
will stop here? Has Heaven pre- 
scribed this as the utmost efforts of the 
human faculties? Have we reconciled 
man to man, family to family, and pro- 
vince to province, so as to live in peace 
and security under the same govern- 
ment; and shall we confess our ina- 
bility to proceed further at the precise 
point when its importance is so incal- 
eulably increased 2? Shall we suppress 
tlie hope that the time may arrive when 
ihe in same principles which have 
induced mankind to unite in society, 
and which have their foundation in 
human interests, no less than in human 
affections, may be extended to a still 
wider circle ? 
War is, therefore, not inevitable, but 
might be avoided, if mankind would 
consent to be restricted in public affairs 
within those limits of justice and mo- 
deration, to which they have already 
eonsented to submit themselves in pri- 
vate life. 1s there in this any thing be- 
yond the limits of the human faculties— 
or would it be extraordinary or uusafe in 
any nation that might venture to adopt 
it? Isit prudent toelaim,in all cases, the 
right of judging for ourselves ?—to turn 
a deaf ear to the arguments of our op- 
ponent—to endeavour to carry our 
cause either by right or wrong, and 
when we cannot convince him by argu- 
ment, to silence him by force? What 
would be thought of a person who 
should thus pl at himself in private 
society? Would he not be deservedly 
shunned, and merit the hatred and re- 
sentment of all who knew him? If, 
then, the human race are to be consi- 
dered as rational beings, if they are en- 
dowed with intellectual and moral fa- 
culties which elevate them above the 
‘rocious instincts of brutes, on what 
sreater occasion can that reason be ex- 
eet: than on such as influence the fate 
®f nations, and involve the welfare of 


Practicabitity of abolishing War. 1 


the habitable globe? If we still doubt 
of the possibility of exciting a just ab- 
horrence against the odious, irrational, 
immoral practice of war—if we conceive 
that peace on earth is only the delusive 
promise of weakness and superstition, 
let us cast our retrospect into former 
ages, and from seeing the enormous 
errors, the dangerous follies, the incre- 
dible absurdities, the sanguinary super- 
stitions to which the human race have, 
at different periods, been subjected, and 
of which they have divested themselves, 
let us carry our views into futurity, 
and endeavour to perceive the probable 
consequences of a strenuous persever- 
ance in the same course. Through 
successive ages, the existence, the ge- 
nealogies, the freaks, the follies, and 
the crimes of the Pagan deities were 
the subjects of universal belief, admira- 
tion, and respect. 

By the rites and dogmas of a super- 
stitious mythology, the intellect of the 
northern nations was bound ina still 
more terrific chain; yet these, after 
having retained their influence through 
successive ages, have passed away so 
completely, that it might almost be 
doubted whether they had ever been so 
universally established, were it not for 
some remains in art, in language, and 
in manners, which serve to occupy the 
curiosity of the present day, As we 
trace the descent of ages, we perceive 
other abuses, not, indeed, of such uni- 
versal extent, but sufficient to excite 
the reprobation, the aversion, or the 
wonder of our own times. The de- 
grading submission of emperors and 
kings to the Papal See ; the absurd pre- 
tensions and atrocious cruelties of the 
inquisition; the superstitious belief 
in judicial astrology, witches, and su- 
pernatural agency,—the abominable 
traffic in our fellow men,—all these 
have, in their turns, exercised an abso- 
lute control over public opinion, and it 
would not only have been considered 
as irrational, but would in many cases 
have been unsafe, to have attempted to 
demonstrate their absurdity. And to 
what are we indebted for the clearer 
lights which we now enjoy? Has it 
not been by the diffusion of purer prin- 
ciples ia religion, in morals, and in phi- 
losophy—by the fair exercise of the 
rational powers, the lessons of experi- 
ence, and the dictates of common sense? 
When we look back on these events, 
where is the folly or the improbability, 
in supposing that nations and states 
may in time perceive the wickedness, 
inutility, 
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inutility, and pernicious consequences 
of war, and may adopt measures 
amongst themselves for accommodating 
their differences, removing the causes of 
contention, and securing the weaker 
from the stronger by regulations simi- 
lar to those by which the first inde- 
pendent inhabitants of the earth bound 
themselves together in a common law. 

In order to accomplish this important 
and salutary object, all that is requisite 
is, to instruct, to elevate, and to en- 
lighten the public mind until it wills 
it. No sooner will that take place, 
than the means will speedily be found 
for substituting the pacific authority of 
all for the violence and injustice of 
any; for establishing the dominion of 
1eason over that of force, and enabling 
us to speak without hyperbole when we 
inention the civilized world. That in 
the course of events, and perhaps at no 
great distance, a time will arrive when 
war and bloodshed, as now engaged in 
and practised, will be abrogated and 
prevented, it would be treason to hu- 
manity to doubt; and that this enor- 
mous and inveterate abuse—the curse 
of ages and the devourer of nations— 
will be consigned even to deeper exe- 
cration than any of those to which we 


have before referred, may equally be 
presumed. 
——-— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
LAPE ITALIANA. 


No. XXIV. 
Dov’ ape susurrando 
Nei mattutiui albori 
Vola suggendo i rngiodesi umori. 
Guarini. 
Where the bee at early dawn, "s 
Murmuring sips the dews of morn. 





ANGELO POLIZIANO., 


ETRARCH died in 1374; Boceac- 

cio in the year following; and the 
splendid dawn of Italian literature was 
suddenly overcast. The succeeding 
century was a period of discord and 
agitation, and the peaceful labours of 
the muses were suspended by the tu- 
mults of intestine war. At length the 
storms of political contention ceased, 
the last struggle of the Italian republics 
for liberty subsided, and the fair flowers 
of poetry began to peep forth in the 
genial sunshine of the petty courts 
which arose upon their ruins. One of 
the first harbingers of the season of re- 
vival, was the subject of our present 
memoir, Angelo Poliziano, or Politian 
as he is usually called by English 
writers. He ‘derived his name from 


L’ Ape Maliana.—No. XXIV. 


[Sept i} . 
the place of his birth, Monte Puleian, 
(Mons Politianus) in the territory 
Florence, and was sent to that cit 
an early age for education. The faci. 
lity with which he acquired the learne 
languages, and his extraordinary pn. 
gress in classical literature, soon raised 
him into distinction, and recommende 
him to the notice of the Medici family, 
who, having rendered themselves ma. 
ters of the republic, sought to gire 
eclat to their new sovereignty bya mv. 
nificent p2tronage of arts and sciences, 
Lorenzo appointed him his librarian, 
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ee 
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entrusted him with the educationof his 


children, and made him an inmate of 
his own house—much to the annoyance | 
of his wife, who complained bitterly of | 
his ill temper, unamiable manners, and 
monstrous nose. Srmisurato* is the eyi- 


When we add that his neck was als 
awry, we shall be disposed to think the 
lady’s aversion in some degree excuse. 
able; but the philosopher maintained 
his post in despite of her, till the death 
of his patron, which was soon followed 
by his own. Personal deformity 1s 
usually found to have an_ injurious 
effect upon the character. _ In vain do 


those who are afflicted with it seek to | 
rescue themselves from uninerited op > 


probrium by intellectual distinction. 
The eminence to which they thus raise 
themselves only renders them more 
sensible to the ridicule with which they 
are assailed by envy or inconsideration ; 
while the respect which they obtain 
from men of more cultivated minds, 
affords them little consolation when 
considered as dictated by good breed- 
ing and courtesy, rather than as the 
spontaneous result of natural feeling. 

Politian affords a striking illustration 
of thisremark. Though renowned for 
his erudition—though patronised and 
courted by the first men of the age, he 
could not endure the scurrilities with 
which his literary antagonists, 10 de- 
fault of more legitimate weapons, at- 
tacked him. Instead of treating them 
with contempt, he condescended to tlie 
same disgraceful warfare. He lost his 
dignity and his temper; he became i 
ritable and discontented ; and his mind 
preying upon itself, he fell, soon after 
the death of his illustrious protector, 
into a state of nervous dejection, from 
which he never recovered, and whic 
terminated his life in 1494, at the early 
age of forty. 
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But whatever may have been the de- 
ficiencies of his f ayers or of his temper, 
ax a scholar and a poet he claims the 
first rank. His “ Orpheus’’ is one of 
the most beautiful, as well as the ear- 
liest, specimens of the Italian drama; 
and the “ Stanzas*’ which he wrote in 
celebration of the prize won by Julian 
de Medicis, at a tournament, have 
served as a model for the more finished, 
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but not more graceful, compositions of 
Ariosto and Tasso. 

As these productions are compara- 
tively little known in this country, we 
shall make some extracts from the ori- 
ginals, “done into English’? with as 
much fidelity as the trammels of verse 
have permitied our “unlettered muse”’ 
to attain. 


DESCRIPTIVE PASSAGES, extracted from the “ STANZAS.” 


RITORNO DI PRIMAVERA. 

Zefiro gia di bei fioretti adorno, 

Avea da’ monti tolta ogni pruina: 
Avea fatto al suo nido gia ritorno 

La stanca rondinella peregrina; 
Risonava la selva fatorno intorno 

Soavemente all’ora mattutina : 
EV ingegnosa pecchia al primo albore 
Giva predando or uno or altro fiore. 





LA SERA, 
Or poi che’l sol sue rote in basso cala, 
E da quest’ arbor cade maggior |’ ombra, 
Gia cede al grillo la stanca cicala, 
Gia il rozzo zappator del campo sgombra ; 
E gia dall’ alte ville il fumo erala ; 
La villanella all uom suo il desco ingom- 
bra; 
Omai riprenderd mia via pid corta : 
E tu lieto ritorna alla tua scorta. 





LA NOTTE. 
La notte, che le cose ci nasconde, 
Tornava ombrata di stillato ammanto ; 
E’! Rosignuol sotto P amate fionde 
Cantando ripetea I’ antico pianto. 
Ma sola a’ suoi lamenti Eco risponde ; 
Ch’ ogni altro augel quitato avea gia il 
canto. 
Dalla Cimmeria val uscian le torme, 
De sogne negri con diverse forme. 





L’ ALBA. 
Tempo era quando I’ alba s’ avvicina, 
E divien fosca Varia, ov’.era bruna ; 
E gia il carro stellato Leario inchina, 
FE par nil volto scolorir la Luna. 


La rondinella sopra il nido allegra 
Cantando salutava il nuovo giorno ; 
E gia de’ sogni la compagna negra 
A sua spelonca avea fatto ritorno.* 





LAUDE DELLA VITA RURALE.t 


Quanto é pid dolee! quanto é pid sicuro! 
Seguir le fere fuggitive in caccia 

Fra boschi antichi fuor di fossa o muro, 
E spiar lor covil per lunga traccia 


THE RETURN OF SPRING. 
The Zephyr, now, with flowers adorned, 
Had chased the mountain frosts away : 
The wandering swallow had returned 
To build again her nest of clay ; 
The woodland echoed all around 
With carols sweet at morning hour : 
Th’ ingenious bee was early found 
On busy wing from flower to flower. 





EVENING.* 


But see ! the sun declines apace, 
Leugth’ ning the shade of this fair tree ; 
The grasshopper’s shrill song doth cease ; 
‘The labourer homeward plods his way. 
The city smoke begins to rise, 

The cottage wives the meal prepare ; 
You to your train must hence arise, 

I to my neighbouring cot repair. 





NIGHT. 
Now night with all-concealing shade, 
Returned arrayed in starry veil; 
The nightingale beneath the glade 
Renewed her ancient, plaintive wail. 
Hushed was each other tuneful sound, 
Echo alone returned her cries ; 
While from Cimmerian vale profound 
Dark dreams of various form arise. 





MORNING. 


The softening shade, the dubious light, 
Proclaimed the fast-approaching dawn ; 


- “Fhe waning stars, the moon less bright, 


Began to fade before the morn. 


The swallow, twittering from her nest, 
Saluted blythe the new-born day ; 
The visions dark that night infest, 
To gloomy caves fled swift away. 





RURAL PLEASURES. 


How much more safe! how much more 
sweet ! 
In ancient woods to ply the chase ; 
To urge the game on courser fleet, 
Or to their secret coverts trace! 





* The latter part of this description 


commences another stanza. 


+ The poet in the preceding verses has 


* This stanza is addressed to Julian, the 
hero of the poem, by a nymph whom he 
meets with in hunting, of whom he becomes 


een depicting the solicitudes and perils of enamoured, and with whom, of course, he 


love. 
MONTHLY Mac. No. 358. 


, passes a very pleasant day. 
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Veder la valle, e Il colle, e l aer puro, 
L’ erbe, i fior, l’ acqua viva, chiara, e 
ghiaccia ‘ 
Udir gli augei soernar, rimbombar I’ onde 
E dolce a} vento mormorar le fronde! 


Quanto giova a mirar pender da un ’erta 
Le capre, e pascer questoe quel virgulto; 
E | montanaro all ombra pid conserta 
Destar la sua zampogna, e ’| verso in- 
culto! 
Veder la terra di pomi coperta, 
Ogui arbor da’ suo’ frutti quasi occulto ; 
Veder cozzar monton, vacche mugghiare, 
E le biade ondeggiar come fa il mare! 


Or dele pecorelle il rozzo mastro 

Si vede alla sua torma aprir la sbarra : 
Poi quando muore lor col suo vincastro, 

Dolce é a notar come a ciascuna garra : 
Or si vede il villan domar col rastro 

Le dure zolle, or maneggiar la marra : 
Or la contadinella, scinta, e scalza, 

Star con I’ oche a filar solto una balza. 


In cotal guisa gia VP antiche geuti 
Si crede esser godute al seco] d’ oro. 


On the Etymon and Application of the word Hour, 


[Sepy, | : 


T’ enjoy the hill, the dale, the breeze 
Thecrystal stream with verdure crow a 


the Whispering a 


The murmuring wave, 
trees, 
Aud woodlands warbling all around. 


To hear the mountaineer’s rude lay, 
Who pipes, embowered in thickest shag. 
While goats on cliffs aerial play, . 
And flocks disport along the mead: 
Or Autumn’s stores from every bough 
Bestrew the ground, and bend each tree; 
While in the vale the heifers low, 
And waving corn depicts the sea. 


Or when the shepherd, rough with toil, 
Drives from the fold his fleecy care, 
*Tis pleasant then to mark the while 


How each his well-known voice doth hear, | 4 


While to the labours of the soil 
The peasants with their spades repair, 
And country girls, with spinning-wheel; 
Their poultry tend beside the hill. 


Such was the life, ’tis thought, of old, 
Our fathers led in days of gold. 


——< 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
' SIR, 
NE of your correspondents having 
favoured us with the etymon of 
the word Siracen, perhaps he will not 
object to afford any information he may 
possess concerning the etymon and 
application of the word hour. 1 have 
read that the word is ghuree iu Chaldee, 
and that it denotes, to declare, to tell, 
oue notice or declaration ; and also the 
number of strokes on a bell, to be given 
at certain intervals during the conti- 
nuance of a watch by night or by day. 
Also, some writers mention that: in 
some parts of India are dials with each 
tweifth of a day divided into three 
parts, each called ghuree, having, ac- 
cording to the season, from twenty to 
twenty-four minutes of our reckoning ; 
and therefore, that when we read of 
Daniel being astonished one hour, the 
probability is, that he was in that state 
one ghuree, one such division of time, 
equal to about twenty minutes; and 
likewise of Tobit, being prostrate about 
two hours, the Chaldece mentions three 
ghurees, perhaps a little more duration 
than one of our hours. The early 
Hebrews marked the day by four 
divisions, morning, noon, first evening 
and second evening; and the night by 
night, midnight, and morning watch 
But the Romans and G reeks, dividing 
the night into four watches, the Jews 
followed their method, and also divided 
the day into twelve equal parts, called 
hours, each equal in duration to the 


other, but varying in reference to the 
different seasons; the twelve divisions 


of the long days much exceeding in ‘ : 


length those of the short days. The 
first lrour commenced at sun-rise, (cor- 


responding to our six o'clock at the | 4 


equinox ;) the third hour ended at 
our nine o'clock ; and the sixth hou 
at every season corresponded to noon. 

If we view the word hour as d 


northern origin, as connected cor, 00, \ 


oris, a word, or ora, the mouth, we se 
some reference to its application 
Chaldee. Any testimony viva voce! 
called oral, ao Bi is by the mouth told, 
inentioued, or promulgated. ‘The wo 

hour, in this application, signifies the 
telling what division of time is made, 
and what remains in future; and this 
telling may be effected various ways 
besides the mouth, as by strokes on 4 
bell, calls from a bird, parts of a tune 
played, and any other way deem 

adequate by mechanical genius. T he 
index on the face of the time-piece, 
chronometer, clock, or watch, points 1 
or indicates the precise part of such 
division; but in my opinion, in strict- 
ness of application, hour implies some 
sensitive method of denoting only the 
divisions. In some manufactories that 
employ steam-engines, a piece of me- 
chanism, called a steam clock, is mov 

by the engine, to indicate the quantum 
of motion compared with a time-piec, 
nigh; but I do not remember hearing 
its divisions called hours. A. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 

On DISORDERS of the DIGESTIVE OR- 
GANS, attended with PAIN in the 
RIGHT SIDE. 

T no period were liver complaints, 
A and disurders of thedigestive organs 
in general,more uuiversally talked ot,and 
more frequently met with, than at the 
present time. The latter occurs every 
day, but the former are much less fre- 
quent than is generally imagined ; for 
when disorder of the stomach and first 
intestine is of such a nature and seve- 
rity as to occasion pain in the right 
side, that is, in the region of the liver, 
it isno uncommon practice for medical 
men to declare it a liver disease, and to 
treat itassuch. When a patient afflicted 
with loss of appetite, sickness, dificulty 
of breathing, furred tongue, pain in 
the region of the liver, or in both sides, 
accompanied with depression of spirits, 
emaciation, and debility, applies to a 
medical practitioner for advice, he is 
commonly told he hasaliver complaint ; 
and active purges, bleeding from the 
seat of pain, or the system at large, 
with mercurials, in small or large doses, 
are prescribed for his relief. But avery 
considerable majority of these cases 
either remain nearly stationary under 
such treatment, or what is much more 
common, are aggravated by it. For 
there is no disorganization in the s{ruc- 
ture of the liver, but simply a diserder 
of its functions, consequent upon weak- 
ness and disorder of the stomach and 
intestines, which are the chief seats of 
the complaint. The liver is intimately 
connected with the stomach; when 
disordered, it sympathises with it, 
whence results the pain.in the right side, 
which the patients rarely fail to com- 
plain of, and which is usually considered 


to indicate the propriety and necessity - 


of blood-letting, blisters, &c. Some- 
times severe pain is felt in both sides, 
in the region of the stomach, as well as 
of the liver, but it is more frequent in 
the latter only ; and this is not because 
the liver is principally affected, but 
because its pecnliar texture renders it 
more susceptible of pain than the sto- 
mach, when disordered. 

_ This kind of disorder of the digestive 
viscera, is oftener met with in women 
thanin men. Many females complain 
of the pain in the side, and back, as 
the most afflicting symptom, which fre- 
quently gives the sensation of smarting 
and burning. It never fails to be ag- 
gtavated by venzsection, and other 
weakening measures, while it is‘as con- 
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stantly relieved by the use of a tonic 
aperient at night, and a strengthening 
medicine in the day. To strengthen 
the stomach, and excite into it a healtliy 
secretion of its juices, the nitric acid is 
an admirable medicine. It may be 
given in doses of six or eight drops, 
three times a day, in a wine glass of 
water, and is far superior to prepara- 
tions of steel, or any other tonic with 
which I am acquainted. 

Every person of observation is aware 
that it is by no means unusual for the 
detraction of blood to be recommended 
for a long continued pain in the side, 
and if this fails to afford permanent 
benefit, active mercurials are adimin- 
istered, under the supposition of there 
being some disease in the liver. But 
the ideas of pain, and inflammation, 
are too often unjustly. associated, and 
lead to an unscientitic and injurious 
treatment. Long continued and severe 
pain may be experienced in the right 
side, and it may be increased by pres- 
sure, without the existence of disease ; 
and when disease does follow, it will 
be removed, if a removal is practicable, 
not by bleeding, and purging. but by 
the aperient tonic plan before spoken 
of. Derangement in the functions of a 
viscus is easily induced, but disease, 
which is a disorganization of its struc- 
ture, is not so readily assumed as many 
persons conceive, aud when induced, it 
may be justly doubted whether vene- 
section, and bringing the constitution 
under the influence of mercury, be either 
safe or judicious. I believe, with one 
of the most eminent surgeons of our 
day, that the soothing plan of treating 
diseases, is the best. Mercury and 
blood-letting, especially the former, have 
done more harm than ever they will do 
good. Only a few weeks since, a re- 
spectable young female, afflicted with 
the symptoms before detailed, was 
treated with large doses of mercury for 
a liver complaint, and died in a state of 
salivation; and I am well persuaded 
that the number of females in both 
high and low life, who have their con- 
stitutions irreparably injured by such 
debilitating measures, is not small. 

Very lately three cases of the com- 
plaint here considered have come under 
my notice, al) attended, more or less, 
with the symptoms before recorded. 
They had been treated, before I saw 
them, with leeches, blisters, bleeding 
from the arm, &c. and all were aggra- 
vated by it; afterwards, a gentle-ape- 
rient at night, and the nitric acid “ 
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the day was taken, from which they 
were immediately relieved, and gra- 
dually recovered. One of them was a 
young woman twenty-seven years of 
age, who was troubled with excruci- 
ating pain in the back and sides, and 
alarming difficulty of breathing; the 
eyes were surrounded with very dark 
cireles, and her complexion was sallow. 
A physician prescribed active purges in 
the day, and six leeches and a blister to 
the side‘at night; next morning such 
frequent faintings occurred, aud so 
great a degree of debility ensued, as 
confined her to her bed for a fortnight, 
and excited considerable apprehension 
for her recovery. After a time she 
tried the nitric acid, &c. with imme- 
diate and permanent benefit ; no longer 
complaining of difficulty of breathing, 
or pain. In no case I have witnessed, 
did this plan appear so strikingly su- 
perior tu the other, as in this: and 
there is reason to believe that the phy- 
sician who attended, will in future be 
Jess precipitate in calling these mala- 
dies liver diseases, and certainly will 
prefer the aperient tonic plan of treat- 
ment to any other. 

It is of no small importance that the 
public should be informed that disorder 
of the digestive organs, attended with 
severe pain in the parts where they are 
situated, is of very frequent vccurrence, 
while diseased liver is comparatively 
rare; because many medical men seem 
ignorant of this fact, and the means 
that are often instituted to cure the 
latter when not existing, cannot fail to 
increase the former, and even to pro- 
duce that disease in the liver which 
they were mistakingly intended to re- 


move. T. J. GRAHAM. 
Cheltenham, June, 1821. 
——— 


Excursion through 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
EXCURSION through NORTH WALES, 
in 1819. 


(Continued from No. 355, p. 532. J 
i: om ERE are many, very many, who 
contemplate with ecstasy the 
mighty and magnificent wonders dis- 
played over the face of the earth in 
never-ending variety; whose minds 
are elevated, and whose imaginations 
are delighted as they revel amidst the 
luxuriance that surrounds them, and 
who view through the happy medium 
of grateful pleasure the sublime and 
lovely productions of the Creator. 
And thus whene’er 
Man feels as man, the earth is beautiful. 


His blessings sanctify even senseless 
things, 







North Wales. [Sept | : 


Aud the wide world in cheerful loveliness | 

Returns to him its joy. The summer aj, 

Whose glittering stillness sleeps within his _ 
soul, a 

Stirs with its own delight. The verday 
earth, 

Like beauty waking from a happy dream, 

Lies smiling. Each fair cloud to hima. — 
pears 

A pilgrim travelling to the shrine of peace; 

And the wild wave, that wantons on the 
sea 4 

A gay though homeless stranger. Ever 
blest 

The man who thus beholds the golden 

° chain 

Linking his soul to outward nature fair, 

Full of the living God. . 

The recollection of our walk over | — 
the hills of Merienethshire, has given | 
birth to these imperfect and perhaps ) © 
gratuitous observations. Beautiful, in | ~ 
deed, is the scenery in that secludel | 4 
and romantic district,—too beauiiful 4 
for description by any but the heaven -~ 
born and rapturous poet. We, therefore, 
will not presume to pourtray it; but 
content ourselves with remarking, that 
had our good-humoured acquaintance, | > 
above alluded to, accompanied us in our | 
ramble, his opinion of “ countrifiel 
landscapes” would have experienceda 
powerful shock, if not a complete re 
volution. 

Afier dinner, Mr. W. proposed that 
we should visit the monastic ruius 
Vanner abbey in the evening; 42 
after tca we repaired thither, in com 
pany with our friend and a young gel 
tleman,a native of the town. Vannet, 
or as it is sometimes called, Cymmer 
Abbey, is about three miles from Dol- 
gelley, and situated on the banks 
the river Mowthach, near the beautifu 
village of Lianelltyd. It was once 
considerable note, and contained pyro! 
eminent persons within its walls; sof . 
now it is scarcely kuown to the i | : 









bitants of the neighbouring moulr 
tains. The ruins consist of the refectory | ~ 
—converted into a farm-house; fa 
what appears to have been the aisle of 
the church, the walls of which are very 
plenteously covered with ivy. 
the entrance is a large and vener® 
pane tree, whose wide-spreading 
ranches cast around a gloom perfectly 
consonant with the sacred character 
the place. The east end is the most 
perfect, and through its thick coveri®g 
of ivy may be discerned two or three 
lancet-shaped windows. Against the 
wall on the south area few small gothic 
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1821.] 
where, probably, the holy water was 


Vanner Abbey was ~-founded about 
the year 1200, by Meredith and Griffith, 
sons of Cynan ab Owen Gwynedd, 
Prince of North Wales, for the recep- 
tion of some monks of the Cistertian 
order, and dedicated to the virgin. A 
few years after its erection, it is sup- 
posed to have been in a very flourishing 
condition ;* but narrowly escaped total 
dissolution from the following circum- 
stance: When rand the Third 
marched into the principality, to carry 
on war against the Welsh. who had 
risen under their prince, the great and 
good Llewelyn, he resolved to attack 
the castle of Montgomery, then garri- 
soned by a strong party of the Welsh. 
While preparing for the siege, a monk 
of Vanner, who happened to be on the 
spot, fell into the hands of some of the 
royal troops, and was brought before 
the king, who questioned him closely 
as tv the strength and position of the 
rebel army. The monk, actuated by 
patriotic motives, deceived the king, 
who determined, in consequence, to at- 
tack the castle without delay. An as- 
sault was accordingly made, and the 
Welsh, at the first onset, feigned a re- 
treat to a marsh behind the fortress, 
whither they were eagerly and quickly 
pursued by the enemy, habited in the 
heavy and cumbersome armour of that 
period. As soon as the greater part of 
the English were fairly in the marsh, 
and unable on account of their armour, 
either speedily to extricate, or effectu- 
ally to defend themselves, they were 
surrounded by a numerous body of re- 
bels, and a sanguinary slaughter ensued. 
Henry, highly enraged at this decep- 
tion, and passing the abbey a short time 
afterwards, ordered it to be set on fire, 
by which all the detached buildings 
were consumed, and the remainder of 
the pile only preserved at the earnést 
entreaties of the abbot, and what was 
infinitely more effective, the payment 
of three hundred marks to the monarch. 








* Pennant informs us, that by a charter 
granted by Llewelyn ab Jorwerth, in 1209, it 
had power over all rivers, lakes, and sea ; 
birds, and wild beasts and tame ; over all 
mountains, woods, things moveable and im- 
moveable ; and over all things under and 
over the lands so granted :” and that “ it 
, my liberty of digging for metals and hid- 
or treasures ; all of which was done iu 
ro . Presence of Esau, then lord abbot, and 
ne er religious of the house.”—Tours in 
ales, vol. 2, p. 252. 8vo. edit. 
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At the general dissolution of monas- 
teries, Vanner Abbey was valued at 


between fifty and sixty pounds per an- 
num, but the only charge on it in 1553, 
was £6. 13s. 4d. paid to Lewis ab 
Thomas, supposed to have been the 
last abbot. Elizabeth, however, five 
and twenty years afterwards, granted it 
to her favourite, Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester. Since this period, it has 
gradually decayed, and the land on 
which it is situated is, we believe, 
the property of Griffith Howel Vaughan, 
Esq. brother to the member for the 
county, Sir Robert Vaughan. 

Such is the brief outline of the his- 
tory of Vanner Abbey— 


Where sleeps the saint whose holy strains 
Brought seraphs round the dying bed; 

And where the warrior, who to chains 
Ne’er bowed his crested head. 


The spot where the ruins are situated 
is sochaled aud beautiful, and many a 
scene of pain and penance has it wit- 
nessed in the days of gloomy supersti- 
tion and catholic tyranny. Yet how 
pleasing must have been the emotions 
excited by the holy vesper hymn of the 
monks, heard in the deep stillness of 
the evening, as it floated with the 
breeze down the valley, softened by the 
distance into a soothing but melancholy 
murmur. But all this hath long since 
passed away, and with it the austere 
group of the monks of Vanner. Their 
very names are forgotten, and the proud 
pile in which they dwelt is now the 
resting-place of the owl, the bat, and 
the night-hawk. 

After our return from Vanner, we 
arranged with Mr. W. to take the first 
opportunity of ascending Cader Idris ; 
after which he proposed that we should 
spend two or three days at Barmouth. 
We were much pleased with the ar- 

“rangement, and rejoiced to find that 
our friend would be enabled to accom- 
pany us in our excursions through the 
country. By this we reaped the advan- 
tage of having for our cicerone a very 
skilful local antiquary, who is univer- 
sally esteemed in the country, for his 
benevolence, affability, and well culti- 
vated mind. 

On the fourth day after cur arrival 
at Dolgelly, we ascended Cader Idris, 
in company with our friend W., an 
agreeable party of two gentlemen, aud 
as many ladies, from the Lion, and a 
guide—a shrewd, sensible fellow, strong 
as a mountain bull, and active as a 
mountain goat, good-humaured and 
amusing withal, and the fittest man ~ 
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the world for the arduous but honour- 
able occupation which he has chosen: 
he speaks English very well; strongly 
tinctured, however, with the somewhat 
musical brogue of the Cymry—is some- 
thing of a traditional antiquary, and 
thinks no country so good and beautiful 
as his own, and none of his countrymen 
so wise and worthy as himself. Thus 
much for Mister Richard Pugh, the 
Dolgelly “ guide-general.” 

Our excursion to Cader was perform- 
ed on horseback, but such was the 
uncouth cut of our palfries, that our 
cavalcade made but a sorry figure. But 
short and shagged as our ponies were, 
their lack of symmetry was more than 
compensated by their strength, patience 
and sure-footedness—qualities exceed- 
ingly requisite for the rugged bye-paths 
of Merionethshire. We commenced our 
ride soon after eight o°clock, and follow- 
ing the course of a road which wound 
among the hills, extending in a southern 
direction from the town, proceeded 
leisurely on our way. It was a lovely 
morning—cool, calm, and inspiriting ; 
not a cloud was there to dim the bright 
blue of the heavens, or to prevent the 
early beams of the sun from tinging 
with their golden radiance the peaks of 
the hills we traversed. We were all 
in high spirits,’ and rode on among the 
wild hills in glee and joyousness, 


We viewed the green earth with a loving 
look, 


Like us rejoicing in the gracious sky ; 
A voice came to us from the running brook 
That seemed to breathe a grateful me- 
lody. 
Then all things seem’d imbued with life 
and sense, 


And as from dreams with kindling smiles 
to wake, 


Happy in beauty and in innocence. 


Six miles from Dolgelley, we arrived 
at the base of Cader Idris, whose ma- 
jestic summit towered proud and loftily 
in the heaven before us. Here at a 
small cottage we all left our horses, 
the ladies excepted, and prepared for 
our ascent ; the guide, accompanied b 
one of the gentlemen, leading the two 
horses which bore the fairest portion of 
our party, and the rest of us followin 
Mr. W. up the craggy sides of the 
mountain. The task of ascending Ca- 
der Idris is no trifling one, more espe- 
cially to those qniet personages who are 
not intimately versed in the art of 
scaling precipices, and wadin more 
than nee-deep in the purple heather 

However, notwithstandin g 


(Sept), © 
various mishaps and impediments, y, | 
gained the summit of the Parnassus gf © 
Cambria, in something less than tm 
hours after we quitted our horses; ani _ 
we had thie pleasure, a short time after. 
wards, of receiving our fair companions 
unhurt and scathless, and wonder; 
greatly at the sublimity of thep 
around them. Sublime, indeed, is the 
scene from the summit of Cader Idris; 
and it more than recompensed us for 
the toil we had experienced in our pro- 
gress to it. 
Tremendous Cader ! from thy towering 
brow 


His wildest views the mountain genius 
flings. 





Here broken cliffs 

Caught at long intervals, anon a sea 

Of liquid light—dark woods, and cities gay | 

With gleaming spires, brown moors, and 
verdant vales, 

In swift succession rush upon the sight. 


The day was beautifully clear, and 
although a few fair and fleecy clouds 
were sailing slowly in the air above us, 
the pure transparency of the atmosphere | — 
below, enabled us to see to great adval- 5 
tage the noble prospect which our ele | 7 
vated situation commanded.* [he | 7 
scene was indeed grand, beautiful, and | 7 
extensive. Mountain beyond moun- 
tain rose in the distance beneath us, 
and bounded the prospect in one di- 
rection, while it terminated in another 
in a broad expanse of ocean, which ap- 
peared like a sheet of brilliant light as 
it glistened in the sun-beam. Towns, 
villages, rivers, lakes, (of which we 
counted nearly twenty), and dark 
gloomy forests, were submitted unob- 
scured to our view, and the surface of 
the earth beneath us seemed like 4 
large and beauteous and living picture. 


In restless gaze the eye of wonder darts 

O’er the expanse : mountains on mountaiDs 
pil’d, 

And winding bogs, and promontories huge, 

Lakes and meand’ring rivers, from theif 
source 

Traced to the distant ocean : scatter’d isles 


Dark rising from the watery waste, am 
seas 


Dividing kingdoms. 
pr, did we remain gazing on the 
beautiful scene befere us; but there 
were other matters to be considered. 
We had break fasted early, and mid-day 
ad long since passed by. Besides, the 
* The altitude of the highest peak 0? 


Cader Idris is nearly 3000 feet above the 
Green at Dolgelley. 
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exertion of our jours.ey, and the keen 
and exhilarating mountain air, had 
sharpened our appetites. We did not, 
therefore, reject a proposal made by Mr. 
W. that we should seek one of the nu- 
merous wells with which the mountain 
abounds, and by its brink discuss the 
contents of a basket which the guide 
had brought from Do'gelly. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
AVING read several curious let- 
ters of distinguished individuals, 
with fac-similes of their hand-writing, 
never before given to the public, in some 
of your late numbers, I am led to ima- 
gine something ofa similar nature may 
not be wholly unacceptable. I have at 
present in my hands a little volume in 
duodecimo, published by the learned 
Dr. Warburton, in 1724, intitled ** Mis- 
cellanous Translations in prose and 
verse, from Roman Poets, Orators, and 
Historians.”* On inspecting the title 
page, I found this copy had belonged to 
the great commentator Edmund Malone. 
There is a little frontispiece in the be- 
ginning, exhibiting an engraving of an 
urn, in the centre of which is seen the 
Bishop’s arms, and the surrounding 
paits in the form of a book-case, the 
backs of the books visible, so as at once 
to convey an idea of the bishop, the scho- 
lar,and the mortal. Under the coat of 
arms is a small inscription or motto: 
“ Fidel's ad Urnam,” 

Underneath which again is written 

Edm. Malone, et Amicorum. 
and lower down, but on the same plate 
an observation from Menage : 

“La premiere chose qu’on doit faire 
quand on a emprunté un livre, c’ést de le 
lire, afin de pouvoir le rendre plitét .”— 

“The first thing you ought to do when 


you borrow a book is to read it, that you” 


may return it as soon as possible to the 
owner.” 

_ On the opposite page we find written 
in Malone's hand : 

_ “This was I believe the first piece pub- 
lished by Dr. Warburton. His second 
publication was, I have heard, a small tract 
on Prodigies and Miracles, printed in 
1727.” E. M. Nov. 1775. 


Immediately after this follows : 

“The author was son of George War- 
burton, attorney and town clerk, of Ne- 
Wwark-upon-Trent, (who died in 1706) by 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Hobman, 
alderman of Newark.” — See a very curi- 
ous letter in MS. at the end of this volume.’’ 


his very curtous letter, accordingly 
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I found written on a few leaves pasted 
in the end of the volume. It seems 
chiefly to consist of a criticism on 
Addison’s play .of Cato, with the 
writer’s remarks on his imitations, and 
those of many of his contemporaries. 
We give it as exactly as possible, with 
its grammatical peculiarities, from a 
copy of the original. It is as follows : 


LETTER from MR. W. fo MR, M. CON- 
CANEN. 

DEAR SIR.—Having had no more 
regard for those papers which I spoke 
of and promised to Mr. Theobald, than 
just what they deserved, I in vain 
sought for them through a number of 
loose papers that had the same kind of 
abortive birth. I used to make it one 
good part of my amusement in reading 
the English poets, those of them I mean 
whose vein flows regularly and con- 
stantly, as well as clearly, to trace 
them to their sources; and observe 
what oar, as well as what slime and 
gravel they brought down with them. 
Dryden, I observe, borrows for want of 
leisure, and Pope for want of genius ; 
Milton out of pride, and Addison out of 
modesty. And now I speak of this 
latter, that you and Mr. Theobald may 
see of what kind those idle collections 
are, and likewise to give you my notion 
of what we may safely pronounce an 
imitation ; for it is not, 1 presume, the 
same train of ideas that follow in the 
same description of an ancient and a 
modern, where nature, when attended 
to, always supplys the same stores, 
which will authorize us to pronounce 
the latter an imitation; for the most 
judicious of all poets, Terence, has ob- 
served of his own science, Nihil est 
dictum quod non sit dictum prius: for 
these reasons, I say, I give myself the 
pleasure of setting down some imita- 
tions I observed in the Cato of Addison. 

Addison. A day, an hour of virtuous 

liberty 


Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 
Act 2, scene 1. 
Tully. Quod si immortalitas conseque- 
retur presentis periculi fugam, tamen es 
majus ea fugienda ope videretur, quo diu- 
turnior esset servitus. 
Philipp. Or. 10. 
Addison. Bid him disband his legions, 
Restore the commonwealth to liberty, 
Submit his actions to the publick censure, 
And stand the judgment of a Roman senate, 
Bid him do this, and Cato is his friend. 


Tully. Pacem vult ? Arma deponat, roget, 
deprecietur. Neminem equiorem reperiet 
quam me. Philip, 5. 

Addison. 
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Addison. But what is life ? 
“Tis not to stalk about, and draw fresh air 
From time to time 
*Tis to be free. When Liberty is gone, 
Life grows insipid and has lost its relish. 
Act 3. scene 3. 
Tully. Non enim in spiritu vita est : 
Sed en nulla est omnino serviente. 
Philipp. 10. 
Addison. Remember, O my friends, the 
laws, the rights, 
The generous plan of power delivered 
down 
From age to age, by your renowned fore- 
fathers, 
O never let it perish in your hands. 
Act 3. sc. 5. 
Tully. Hance (libertatem scilt) retinente 
queeso, quirites, quam vobis, tanquam here- 
ditalem, majores nostri reliquerunt. 
Philip. 4. 
Addison. The mistress of the world, the 
seats of Empire, 
The nurse of heroes, the delight of Gods. 
Tully. Roma domus virtutis, imperii 
dignitatis, domicilium glorie, luce orbis 
terrarum. De Oratore. 
The first half of the 5th sc. 3d. act, 
is nothing but a transcript from the 9th 
book of Lucan, between the 300 and the 
700 lines. You see by this specimen 
the exactness of Mr. Addison’s judg- 
ment, who wanting sentiments worthy 
of the Roman Cato, sought for them in 
Tully and, Lucan. When he would 
give his subject those terrible graces 
which Dion Hallicar complains he 
could find no where but in Homer, he 
takes the assistance of our Shakespeare, 
who in his Julius Cesar has painted 
the conspirators with a pomp and terror 
that perfectly astonishes. Hear our 
British Homer : 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the int’rim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in Cowncil, and the state of man 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 
Mr. Addison has thus imitated it. 
O, think what anxious moments pass be- 
tween 
The birth of plots, and their last fatal 
periods! 
O, ‘tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Filled up with horror all, and 
death. 
~ have two things to observe on this 
imitation: 1. the decorum this exact 
master of propriety has observed. In 
the conspiracy of Shakespeare’s descrip- 
tion, the fortunes of sar and the 
Roman Empire were concerned. And 
the magnificent circumstances of 








big with 










[Sept 1, | 
“The genius and the mortal instrumeny | 
Are then in Council.” a 
is exactly proportioned to the digi, 
of the subject. But this would hay _ 
been too great an apparatus tothede. — 
sertion of Syphax me the rape of Sem. 
pronius, and therefore Mr. Addism 
omits it. 

2. The other thing more worth oy 
notice is, that Mr. A. was so greatly 
moved and affected with the pomp of 
S.'s description, that instead of copying 
his author’s sentiments, he has, befor 
he was aware, given us only the mark 
of his own impressions on the reading 
him. 

For, 

“QO, *tis a dreadful interval of time, | 4 
Filled up with horror all, and big with | ~ 
death. : 

are but the affections raised by such — 
lively images as these. 9 
“ All the int’rim is y 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream.” 

And a 
“ The state of man, like to alittle kingdom, 

suffers then ‘3 
The nature of an insurrection. 


Again, when Mr. Addison would 4 
paint the softer passions, he has re | 
course to Lee, who certainly had a | — 
peculiar genius that way. Thus his | 
Juba 


“ True, she is fair, O how divinely fair” 

coldly imitates Lee, in his Alex: thus, ~ 

“ Then he would talk: Good Gods, how b 
he would talk!” a 


I pronounce the more boldly of this, 
because Mr. A. in his 39th specimen 
expresses his admiration of it. My 

aper fails me, or I should now offer to 
fr. Theobald an objection against 
Shakespear’s acquaintance wit 
ancients, as it appears to me of gre 
weight, and as it is necessary he shoul 
be prepared to obviate all that occur ol | 
that head; bat some other opportunity 
will present itself. You may now, | 
Sir, justly complain of my ill mane 
in deferring till now, which shoul 
have been first of all acknowled 
due to you, which is my thanks for al 
your favours when in town, partici 
larly for introducing me to the knew 
ledge of those worthy and most ing® 
nious gentlemen that made up our 
night’s conversation. 
I am, Sir, with all esteem, 
Your most obliged friend 
and humble servant, 
W. WARBURTO®: 
Newark, Jan. 2, 1726. 
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( The superscription is thus.) 


For 


Mr. M. Concanen, at 
Mr. Woodward’s, at the 
Halfe-moon in Ffleet-streete. 
London. 

The foregoing letter was found about 
the year 1750, by Dr. Gawin Knight, 
first librarian to the British Museum, 
in fitting up a house which he had 
taken in Crane-court, Fleet-street. The 
house had, for a long time before, been 
let in lodgings, and, in all probability, 
Concanen had lodged there. The ori- 
ginal letter has been many years in my 
possession, and is here most exactly 
copied, with its several little peculiari- 
ties in grammar, spelling, and punctu- 
ation. M. A. 

April. 30, 1766. 

This memorandum is followed by an 
additional annotation, with which the 
MS. concludes : 

“ The above is copied from an in- 
dorsement of Dr. Mark Akenside, as is 
the preceding letter from a copy which 
was lent to me by George Stevens, esq. 
which copy he had transcribed from 
one given by Dr. Akenside to Thos. 
Tyrwhitt, esq. All the peculiarities 
above mentioned are here carefully 
retained. EDMOND MALONE. 

London, March 15, 1778. 

Should this MS. prove to be an 
unpublished letter of the celebrated 
Dr. Warburton, I am sure you will 
have pleasure in giving it tothe public. 

——@———— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTER from the NORTHERN STATES 
of AMERICA. 
Merrimac, county of Hilsborough, 
State of New Hampshire. 


T length I take my pen to write. 


.. to you from this side of the ocean. 
I did not write before as I wished to 
give you all the information 1 could. 
We left Northampton on the 18th of 
June, and after a disagreeable voyage 
on > a in Pickford’s boat, we ar- 
rived at Liverpool, took lodgings till 
the Ist of J me poe then Cuneo 
the ship Wallace, Captain Hickney, for 

ston. At the end of forty-days 
we were only half way on our voyage, 
our provisions nearly exhausted, and 
the crew also upon short allowance. 
The eldest child I did not expect to 
live a day; the two youngest were 
scalded by the upsetting of a kettle of 
coffee running under them as they sat 
= deck ; all frequently crying for vic- 
uals and water, and scarcely any to 
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ive them. I had nothing several days 
ut a little biscuit which the men gave 
us out of their scanty allowance, and 


‘the cook’s slush (pot liquor.) A por- 


poise we caught made all hands sick ; 
besides these we saw a few whales; but 
in our greatest distress, we happily met 
some British transports from Quebec 
with a regiment on board; from one of 
these we got some provision, and now 
depended upon catching some cod on 
the Newfoundland banks, but unfor- 
tunately we took but one. After being 
sixty days at sea we landed at Boston 
Sep.7.. When I left Boston with Mr. 
P. in a chaise, I was delighted with 
the appearance of the country; the 
thousands of apple-trees, loaded with 
fruit, the quoi covered with wind- 
falls, and hogs eating, I was almost 
inclined to get out and fill the chaise 
with these apples. Small waggons from 
fifty to 70 tous are in common use’ 
here. At Hollis I worked for Mr. Paul, 
and resided in a house which he had 
formerly occupied ; but not liking this 
place and having a number of invita- 
tions, we left it to go to Merrimac in 
November. We have now a comfort- 
able dwelling and two acres of ground 
planted with potatoes, Indian corn, 
melons, &c. Ihave two hogs, one ewe 
and a lamb; cowsin the spring were as 
high as thirty-three dollars, but no 
doubt I shall have one in the fall. 
Half my land, which was wood, | have 
cleared this spring. I have now a great 
deal of work at my trade; have kept 
one man in the house a considerable 
time, and have turned several cus- 
tomers away. Next year I hope to 
save something worth while: but as 
money is scarce, we have what we 
want in lieu of it. Most people pay in 
kind, and this is generally the way in the 
newly settled places. Labourers get a 
dollar per day, and 75 cents in winter. 
To form a just idea of this country, you 
must consider that 200 years ago it was 
all wood ; a man buys three or four 
hundred acres of land; the neighbours 
turn to and build hima log house about 
24 feet square; here he lives till he 
can clear land enough to maintain a 
family. He may next build a barn, 
stable, &c. and if industrious he — 
build a good frame house clap boarded, 
all of wood, excepting the brick chim- 
ney ; another does the same, and thus 
you find all the country covered, not 
with villages, but single houses scat- 
tered over’ it. Thus our town is 


reckoned twelve miles by six, with 
about 
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about 1000 inhabitants; here are five 
stores, a meeting, a tavern, a lawyer, 
a blacksmith, a ferry house, and imy- 
self a shoe-maker. The river Merri- 
mac, about sixty rods wide, runs from 
north to south in front of our house: 
it is navigable for flat-bottomed boats, 
with locks at the fall for thirty miles; 
and a canal is cut from it near Newbury 
Port to Boston. There is a great deal 
of traffic upon the Merrimac; in the 
winter from 50 to 100 sleighs pass from 
Vermont in the upper part of this state 
to Boston, with dead hogs, pork, but- 
ter, cheese, &c. and load back with 
store goods. They have generally two 
horses, and travel forty miles a day 
with a ton weight ; the sleighs used for 
leasure instead of chaises, are very 
i mail The winters are very long 
aud cold: the rivers are frozen from 
November till May, and the snow upon 
an average is two feet deep. The air 
is generally clear, and the cold steady ; 
for a few days I observed the thermo- 
meter 24 degrees below zero. Upon 
such nights a person's hair, the blan- 
kets on the bed, &c. look as white as if 
they had been powdered. During win- 
ter the farmers slide their timber and 
fire wood to the rivers, attend their cat- 
tle, &c. The common drink is cyder, 
their dram rum, the latter a great evil 
to the Yankees. They generally bar- 
rel beef in the fall, and pork in the win- 
ter, for the year’s use; much fish is 
eaten in summer; the bread is some- 
times rye and Indiancorn. They have 
but three meals a day, but these are 
hearty ones: for breakfast, fried meat, 
vegetables, toast, cakes, biscuits, tea, 
cofiee, chocolate, butter, cheese. &c. 
They say they don’t like pot-luck (boil- 
ed victuals) and seldom have a meal 
without a pye baked on plates; in short 
it takes twice as much to keep a Yan- 
kee as it would to support a common 
Englishman, but the people ef Boston 
live more like the English than any of 
the Americans. Boston is the great 
mart for all the Northern States, and 
in a few years will be the largest manu- 
facturing town in America, especially 
as adam has been formed three miles 
long, and broad esough for buildings 
on each side, from the old town to the 
mainland, This is a turnpike road, 
and here they work silk mills by the 
tide at all times. Now for the princi- 
pal question: I assure you I have made 
every possible enquiry, and can safely 
vite you to this happy country; there 
eax be uo doubt of a steady active per- 
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son doing well, especially a man con- 
versant in business as you are, and in 
possession of a little property ; you lave 
many distressing accouuts in England, 
but is it strange that a person should 
be distressed who lands in a strange 
country without a farthing? and some 
expect miracles, others use no perse- 
verance, and sink under their troubles. 
I could have sent you a distressing let- 
ter, when I had no money, no tools, no 
furniture, and a child extremely ill; 
but no, J would not—I went into the 
woods, felled a tree, made my lasts, 
went to a smith’s, made my tools, and, 
strange as you may think it, turned ont 
such boots as the people here never saw 
before. Bring all the fnrniture you can, 
ina ship direct from London, and if 
you are a steerage passenger, lay in 68 
days provision or more. T. HANDs, 
eonetiphhhin 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
EXTRACT of a LETTER from a LADY 

(Mrs. Philips, wife of an English 

Missionary.) at BATAVIA, to her 

Friend at BATH. 

April 5, 1829. 

E are now at Ryswick, about 
V three miles from Batavia, which 
renders our situation more healthy; for 
my part 1 have not yet felt the heat 
more oppressive here than upon a hot 
summer’s day in England, and insome 
parts of the day it iseven cooler. This 
is owing to the west or wet monsoon, 
which generally commences about the 
end of November, and continues till 
March or April. During this season 
the inhabitants are exposed to sharp 
winds and violent torrents of rain. 
Thunder storms, accompanied with 
vivid lightning, are very frequent, es- 
pecially towards the close of the mon- 
soon. Batavia is very fertile; the whole 
year is one perpetual spring; the in- 
terior is quite the garden of the east; 
fruit is abundant, but few are equal in 
flavour with that produced in Eng- 
land. 

Our house is surrounded with cocoa 
nut trees and plantains, two of the 
standing fruits of the country, and of 
the greatest importance to the natives, 
as with the addition of rice and salt 
they supply them with almost every 
thing which they deem the necessaries 
of life. Cocoa-nut trees grow in almost 
every field around us; however the ta- 
ble of an European does not seem com- 
plete without a dish of boiled rice and 
eurrie, both for breakfast and dinner. 
We lately purchased a milch goat er 
a ki 
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a kid for two rupees and a half, and 
eight fowls may be had for a rupee. 
Pork is not difficult to obtain, but other 
meat is scarce and not equal to what we 
have in England. The cows are very 
poor looking avimals, and yield very 
little milk ; goats are substitutes both 
for sheep and cows. Butter is extrava- 
gantly dear, and good cheese is a scarce 
article. Wines are moderate; the Cape 
wine is nine rupees the dozen. As to 
our situation, we reside in a_ house 
principally constructed of bamboo, in 
a pleasant green lane about three miles 
from Batavia; it is about 44 feet long 
and 35 wide, with a veranda before and 
behind. The centre is a large hall 
with folding doors upposite each other, 
which admit a free current of air: on 
each side is a sleeping room and a 
study. The walls are bamboo; the 
posts of teak ; the floor is paved with 
square bricks, and the roof thatched 
with palm leaves. You may think it 
strange to hear of a house without an 
upstairs room, a pane of glass, or a 
single chimney; yet this is exactly the 
case, and it makes a pretty appearance. 
The contrast of the white walls with 
the green trees wlfich surround it, gives 
a cheerful aspect to the whole. The 
sentinel tree, which presides over our 
gate of bamboo, is a majestic tamarind, 
now loaded with fruit. The front ve- 
randa looks into a garden, the back into 
a poultry yard. My little canary bird, 
my companion for fifieen thousand 
miles, hangs in the front veranda, and 
has never ceased warbling from cock- 
crowing till sun-set. The value of this 
litile bird is equal to that of three 
houses in this country, 
—a—— 


To pe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
IR, Bets ore ee 
§ Ness public is much in the dark 
respecting tue objects and real 
roceedings of certain societies which 
ave heen formed within the last few 
years 9 London, under all sorts of pre- 
texts; and generally, with what are 
nominated honorary secretaries, at 
; a head, Which it must he confessed is 
ni iadiposing tile; and would seem 
i cate, that the offices implied by 
ply onecated without emolument, 
fear hoe y from patriotic motives. I 
eal rere, that there is something 
Sete a than meets the eye; and 
fess) -Y and.others with the same pre- 
. 00 tn their mouths, have only what 


Is Cal] ° ‘ + ® ° 
ed the « main chance”’ jin view. 


So fully am I of this opinion, that I do 
not think that any individual or body 
of individuals could rendera more use- 
ful service to the public than by devot- 
ing themselves to the ferreting out and 
bringing into day-light the mechanism 
and management, in all its ramifica- 
tions, of some of these societies under 
the controul of their self-stiled honorary 
secretaries. If it be a virtue to sub- 
scribe money to further the objects of 
such societies, it surely is no less a 
virtue to see that such money is legiti- 
mately and properly applied. It is, I 
believe, notorious that societies profess- 
ing charitable objects, have been set on 
foot by individuals, the situations, cir- 
cumstances, and previous habits of some 
of whom, would seem to mark them out 
as the most unfit persons as to property, 
responsibility and talent, that could 
be named for such offices. They how- 
ever generally possess one indispensable 
requisite for such undertakings, which 
is, an over-weening degree of confi- 
dence in themselves, united with a 
large portion of cunning. Qualities, 
which, as daily experience proves, often 
leave real talent and desert, united with 
ditidence, in the shade. 
“ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
The societies formed within these 
last few years are now so numerous, 
and their titles and apparent objects 
trenching so closely upon each other, 
that it really seems difficult, if not im- 
possible, to distinguish between them: 
or to know precisely the difference,where 
the objects and even the names are so 
nearly the same. We have “the House- 
less Destitute Society,” and “ the House- 
fess Poor Society,” between which it 
would, I apprehend, puzzle a much wiser 
man than 1 am to find out any rational 
distinction. Then we have “ the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice; 
and “ the Society for the Suppression of 
Mendicity 3" and * the Constitutional 
Association for the Suppression of Se- 
ditious and Blasphemous Publications ;”° 
which objects are to be accomplished, 
it seems, by impeding all the free mo- 
tions of the press; and finally putting 
agag into its mouth. The public, in 
the mean time, seem to be lost in amaze- 
ment, and know not what to think, or 
how to act, under these novel combi- 
nations of persons and circumstances. 
Amid this chaos of objects, however, 
there is one thing very observable ;and 
that is, that those societies professi yg to 
have for their objects the relief ¢ is- 
@5i. 
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tress, and for which such liberal con- 
tributions have been raised, seem 
much more intent (so far as the public 
have the means of knowing,) upon the 
punishment of vice and imposture, 
than the relief of distress; and the 
public papers are perpetually teeming 
with paid for paragraphs detailing their 
achievements in this way. The ac- 
counts inserted of the proceedings of 
the ** Mendicity and Houseless Poor 
Societies,’ in the various leading pa- 
pers, sufficiently witness to this fact, 
and which must cost these societies no 
small annual sum. Then we have a 
loose and general statement at the end 
of their two month’s winter campaign, 
of the NUMBER of wretches to whem a 
night’s lodging, and a meal of victuals 
have been afforded: which would 
really seem upon the face of it to be 
the least important feature of the ex- 
pense, 

And this is all that the public, or 
verhaps even the great body of the 
subscribers themselves, know of the 
disposition of the immense funds col- 
lected in this instance, and which are 
said to amount to eight or ten thousand 
pounds in hand, besides their large 
annual subscriptions. Fifty thousand 
meals of victuals, is evidently meant 
for the purpose of a grand display ; for 
those who do not know that a meal of 
victuals means in this case twe-pence, 
or three-pence, or even less, may very 
innocently suppose that it means a 
shilling, or perhaps more; a mistake 
which the honorary secretary seenis to 
be no way anxious about correcting. 
In the instances of the canting and 

‘hypocritical Societies for ithe Suppres- 
sion of Vice, and the misnamed Con- 
stitutional Association of Bridge-street, 
recent disclosures would seem to jus- 
tify the belief that some of the active 
agents divide the great bulk of the out- 
goings among themselves; and that 
they are their own pay-masters and 
auditors, with little or no controul by 
the society at large. For these reasons 
I again repeat that a more useful ser- 
vive could not be rendered to the pub- 
lic, nor to the great body of the sub- 
scribers to such sccieties themselves. 
than for some competent person or 
persons to watch the operations of these 
societies, by bringing authentie docu- 
ments of their accounts and proceedings 
as frequently as possible under the 
public inspection. SCRUTATOR. 

26h July, 1821. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
NEWS FROM PARNASSUS, 
No. IX. 

DON JUAN.—CANTOS III., IV., and V, 

ORD BYRON again presents him- 
self upon the public stage. The 
tragedy is followed up by the farce in 
due succession. Scarcely have the tears, 
shed over the doom of the unhappy 
Doge, been wiped from our eyes, when 
the noble comedian puts on his mask, 
and entertains us with a continuation 
of his serio-comic melo-dramatic harle- 
quinade, Don Juan: assuming for him- 
self the character of first jester or 
clown, and acquitting himself of his 
part with infinite promptitude and 
dexterity. As in the former cantos, he 
pours out a singular mixture of pathos, 
doggrel, wit and satire, taking a strange 
and almost malignant delight in dash- 
ing the laughter he has raised with tears, 
and crossing his finest and most affect- 
ing passages with burlesque _ ideas, 
against which no gravity is proof, Per- 
haps this style is the real transeript of 
his mind—at least if we are’to believe 
him sincere in the apology which he 
offers for the offences charged against 
the former parts of his work. 
*‘ Some have accused me of a strange design 
Against the creed and morals of the l and 
And trace it in this poem every line ; 
I don’t pretend that I quite understand 


My own meaning, when I would be very 
fine ; 


But the fact is, that I have nothing 
plann’d, 
Unless it was to be a moment merry, 
A novel word in my vocabulary.” 

The noble author in fact pursues this 
plan of making himself, or his readers, 
merry, with much greater steadiness 
than the ostensible scheme of his story. 
His digressions into every subject that 
chances to strike his faney, and offer a 
fair mark for ridicule, are numerous 
and entertaining. Like his prototype 
in the pantomime, he has his jest ready 
for the most solemn occasions, and his 
box on the ear administered with hearty 
good will, forthe gravest and most 
consequential personages. But a bitter 
truth often lurks under his best dis- 
sembled foolery. To some ears there 
is no jocularity in the jingle of his 
bells. Over the brotherhood of the 
lakes—indeed the notes must come, 


“ toll, toll, through the silence of 


evening.” 


“ All are not moralists, like Southey, when 
He prated to the world of “ Pantiso- 
cracy ;” 


Or 
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Or Wordsworth unexcised, unhired, who 


then } 
Seasoned his pedlar poems with demo- 
cracy } . 
Or gettin long before his flighty pen . 
Let to the Morning Post its aristocracy ; 
When he and Southey, following the same 
ath 
sisal two partners (milliners of Bath.)” 
« Sach names at present cuta convict figure, 
The very Botany Bay in moral geogra- 
hy ; 
Their can treason renegado vigour. 
Are good manure for their more bare 
biography. 
Wordsworth’s last quarto, by the way, is 
bigger 
Than any since the birth-day oftypography ; 
Aclumsy, frowzy poem, called the “ Ex- 
cursion,” 
Writ in a manner which is my aversion.” 
The unlucky laureate is also darkly 
shadowed forth in the character of a 
Greek poet, who filled that high office 
in the new establishment of Juan and 
Haidée. 
“And now they were diverted by their 
suite, 
Dwarfs, dancing girls, black eunuchs, 
and a poet, 
Which made their new establishment com. 
plete, 
The last was of great fame and liked to 
shew it. 
His verses rarely wanted their due feet— 
And for his theme—he seldom sung 
below it, 
Being paid to satirise or flatter, 

As the psalm says,‘ inditingagood matter.” 
He praised the present, and abused the past, 
Reversing the good custom of old days, 

An eastern anti-jacobin at last 
He turn’d, preferring pudding to no 
praise. 
For some few years his lot had been o’er- 
cast 
By his seeming independent in his lays ; 
But now he sung the Sultan and the Pacha 
With truth like Southey, and with verse 
like Crashaw. 
© was aman who had seen many chauges 
And always changed as true as any 
_ heedle, 
His polar star being one which rather 
ranges, 
_ And not the fixed—he knew the way to 
_ Wheedle : 
80 vile he ’scaped the doom which oft 
avenges ; 
And being fluent, (save indeed when 
_ fee’d ill,) 
lied with such a fervour of intention— 


here was no doubt he earn’d his laureate 
pension. 


But he had genius—when a turncoat has it} 
€” vates irritabilis’’ takes care 





That without notice few full moons shall 


‘pass it ; 
Even good men like to make the public 
stare ;— 


But to my subject. | 

His animadversions on the author of 
the *“ Vision of Judgment.’ or, as it 
has been aptly parodied, “ The Vision 
of Want of Judgment,”’ do not termi- 
nate here. It forms one of his most 
fertile subjects—another topic, as we 
ought naturally to expect from his own 
unhappy experience, is the sober insti- 
tution of wedlock, which finds little 
favour in his eyes. Some nice-nerved 
readers have, we believe, been scan- 
dalized at the levity of his strictures ; 
but it is only fair to observe that the 
marriage yoke has time out of mind 
been a legitimate butt; and we have 
no manner of apprehension that the 
sarcasms and buffoonery of the noble 
writer will either disturb the harmony 
of conunubial life, or prevent one Bene- 
dick from becoming a married man. 
Tis melancholy and a fearful sign 

Of human frailty, folly, also crime, 
That love and marriage rarely can combine, 

Although they both are born in the same 

clime ; 
Marriage from ‘love, like vinegar from 
wine— 

A sad sour, sober beverage—by time 
Is sharpened from its high celestial flavour 
Down toa very homely household savour. 


There’s doubtless something in domestic 
doings, 
Which forms, in fact, true love’s anti- 
thesis ; 
Romances paint at full length people’s 
wooings, 
But only give a bust of marriages ; 
For no one cares for matrimonial cooings, 
There’s- nothing wrong in a connubial 
kiss: 
Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch’s 
wife 
He would have written sonnets all his life? 
The only two that in my recollection 
Have sung of heaven and hell, or mar- 
riage, are 
Dante and Milton, and of both the affection 
Was hapless in their nuptials, for sume 
bar 
Of fault or temper ruin’d the connection: 
(Such things, in fact, it don’t ask much 
to mar,) 
But Dante’s Beatrice and Milton’s Eve 
Were not drawn from their spouses, you 
conceive. 
Some persons say that Dante meant theo- 
logy : 

By Beatrice, and not a mistress—I, 
Although my opinion may require apology, 
Deem this a commentator’s phantasy, 

Unless, 
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Unless, indeed, it was from his own know- 
ledge he 

Decided thus, and show’d good reason 

why ; ‘ 
Ithink that Dante’s more abstruse ecstatics 
Meant to personify the mathematics.” 

The spirit of these passages will give 
our readers a pretty correct idea of the 
eynical sorties in which the poet de- 
lights to indulge. And, in truth, we 
see no reason for visiting him with a 
very heavy penalty of indignation, if 
he ventures to speak of human beings 
and human affairs in this strain of bit- 
ter sarcasm. Compare these cantos 
with the works of Swift. There is no- 
thing in them which presents our na- 
ture in so degraded and disgusting a 
point of view as the latter laboured to 
place it in. His works are a tissue of wit, 
misanthropy, and something coarser, 
vet he was a dignitary of the church, 
and of unimpeached character. And 
why not allow his jest to Lord Byron ? 
Must the metropolitan law society, ke 
put into a flame, because he speaks “ of 
that sublime of rascals, the attorney ?” 
or because in describing a Greek pirate, 
he calls him “a sea-attorney ?”? and 
again, unwilling to abandon so capital 
a hit, “ a sea-solicitor ?’? Or must Miss 
Edgeworth or Lady Morgan resent it as 
a personal affront, when his Lordship 
comically talks of * the intensity of 
blue 2?’ 

The personal narrative of the hero of 
these pages may be condensed into a 
few lines. We may as well briefly re- 
capitulate the story of the former can- 
tos. Don Juan, the rising hope of a 
noble Spanish family, was carefully 
educated by his widowed mother ; but 
being seduced at a very eariy age into 
an amour witha lady of rank, was sent 
on the grand tour, and for that purpose 
embarked at a sea port. The vessel 
suffers shipwreck, and the horrors en- 
dured by the unhappy crew are detail- 
ed with a fidelity and minuteness which 
is fully accounted for by a curious ar- 
ticle in our last number, respecting 
which we shall merely observe that it 
forms the only substantial proof of pla- 
giarism yet advanced against Lord By- 
ron. Juan alone escapes, and is cast 
insensible upon a Greek island, the 
* chambers” in fact, of the sea-solici- 
tor. He is restored to life by the cares 
of that respectable practitioner’ s daugh- 
ter, Haidée; and tie second canto 
concludes with a beautiful picture of 
their young and innocent loves. In the 
opening of the third vanto, the tender 
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pair, on a false report of the old man’s 
death, appear in full possession of his 
honors and estates, and of their own 
fond, ill-fated affections. 
«« All these were theirs, for they were chil- 
dren still, 
And children stillthey should have ever 
been ; 
They were not made in the real world to fill 
A busy character in the dull scene, 

But like two beings, born from out a rill, 
A nymph and her beloved, all unseen 
To pass their lives in fountains avd on 

flowers, 
And never know the weight of human hours. 


They should have lived together deep in 
woods, 
Unseen as sings the nightingale; they 
were 
Unfit to mix in these thick solitudes 
Called social, where all vice and hatred 
are: 
How lonely every free-born creature broods: 
The sweetest song-birds nestle ina pair; 
The eagle soars alone ; the gu.l and crow 
Flock o’er their carrion, just as mortals do. 


Now pillow’d cheek to cheek, in loving 
sleep, 

Haidée and Juan their sicsta took, 

A gentle slumber, but it was not deep, 

For ever and anon a something shook 
Juan, and shuddering o’er his frame would 

creep, 

And Haidée’s sweet lips murmur’d like 

a brook 
A wordless music, and her face so fair 
Stirr’d with her dream as rose-leaves with 
the air. 

The dream of Haidée, after a variety 
of ugly forms, presents to her the dead 
body of her beloved Juan. 

* And gazing on the dead, she thought his 
face 

Faded, or altered into something new— 
Like to her father’s feature, till each trace 

More like and like to Lambro’s aspect 


rrew— 
With all his keen worn look and Grecian 
grace, 
And starting, she awoke, and what to 
view ? 


O1! Powers of heaven! What dark eye 
meets she there ? 
‘Tis— tis her father’s fix’d upon the pair! 
A minute past, and she had been all in tears, 
And tenderness, and infancy: but now 
She stood as one who championed humas 
fears, 
Pale, statue-like and stern, she woo'd the 
blow : 
And tall beyond hersex,andtheir compeers, 
Se drew up to her height, as if, to show 
A fairer mark; and with a fixed eye scann’d 
Her ag iy face—but never stopped his 
and, 


He 
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e gazed on her, and she on him; ’twas 
ige 
dow like they look’d! the expression 
wasthe same; 
Serenely savage, with a little change 
In the large dark eyes mutual darted 
flame 5 
For she too, was as one who could avenge, 
If cause should be—a lioness, though 
tame: ’ 
Her father’s blood before her father’s face 
Boil’d up, and proved her truly of his race. 
The enraged sire summons liis band, 
by whom Juan is cut down and borne 
away; while Haidée, at the sight, bursts 
a blood-vessel, and is laid by her wo- 
man upon her hed of death. 


« Yet she betray’d at times a gleam of sense ; 
Nothing could make her meet her father’s 
face, , 
Though on all other things with looks in- 
teuse 
She gazed, but none she ever could re- 
trace ; 
Food she refused, and raiment ; no pretence 
Availed for either; neither change of 
place, 
Nor time, nor skill, nor remedy, could give 
her 
Senses to sleep—the power seemed gone 
for ever. 


Twelve days and nights she withered thus ; 
at last, 
Without a groan, or sigh, or glance, to 
show 
A parting pang, the spirit from her past : 
And they who watched her nearest could 
not know 
The very instant, till the change that cast 
Her sweet face into shadow, dull and 
slow, 
Glazed o’er her eyes—the beautiful, the 
black— 
Oh! to possess such lustre—and then lack.” 
We think that few will withhold 
their sympathy from this affecting catas- 
trophe, or refuse to drop a tear over the 
fate of the lovely and unfortunate Hai- 
dée, and to bid her 


H 


“ Sleep well 
By the sea-shore, whereon she loved to 
dwell.” 
Over this charming creature the poet 
as thrown a beauty and a fascination 
whieh was never, we think, surpassed. 
But it will be advanced that her amours 
ake objectionable by some fastidious 
critie, 
Who min Whose face presageth snow, 
ces virtue, and doth shake the head 
0 hear of pleasure’s name. 
“a io amours of Juan and Haidée are 
ia a innocent, and detailed with 
ma elicacy and propriety, the 
F passion may as well be struck 


at unce out of the list of the poet's 
themes. We must shut our eyes and 
harden our hearts against the master 
passion of our existence: and becoming 
mere creatures of hypocrisy and form, 
charge even Milton himself with folly. 

‘he arrival of the pirate gives a 
strange turn to the fortunes of the 
Don. Ignorant of the fate of his Haidée, 
bleeding and’ bound, he is conveyed to 
Constantinople, and exposed for sale as 
a siave; he there forms an acquaint- 
ance with a fellow captive, who seems 
of some note. 

He had an English look, that is, was square 

In make, of a complexion white and 

ruddy, 

Good teeth, with curling rather dark brown 
hair, 

And it might be from thought, or toil, or 
study, 

An open brow, a little mark’d with care : 
Onearmhad on a bandage rather bloody; 
And there he stood with such sang froid 
that greater 

Could scarce be shewn even by a mere 
spectator. 

“My boy!” said he, “ amidst this motley 
crew 

Of Georgians, Russians, Nubians, and 

what not, 
All ragamutlius, differivg but in hue, 

With whom it is our luck to cast our lot, 
The only gentlemen seem I and you ; 

So let us be acquainted as we ought : 
If I could yield you any cousolation, 

*T would give me pleasure—Pray what is 
your nation?” 

These unfortunate gentlemen altract 
thé notice of “a black old neutral per- 
sonage,’’ whose property they presently 
become by purchase in market overt. 
By him they are led through secluded 
gardens into a magnificent palace, when 
the stranger is arrayed in the Asiatic 
style with all things requisite to form 
“a Turkish dandy,’ while Juan is de- 
sired to assume a splendid female dress; 
his reluctance is amusingly described— 
Baba eyed Juan, and said, “* be so good 

As dress yourself’—and pointed out a 


suit 
In which a princess with great pleasure 
would 
Array her limbs; but Juan standing 
mute, 


As not being in a masquerading mood, 
Gave it aslight kick with his Christian 
foot ; 
And when the old Negro told him to “ get 
ready,” 
Replied, “ old gexeman, I’m not a lady.” 
“What you may be, I neither know nor 
care,” 
Said Baba ; “ but pray do as I desire: 
I have 
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1 have no more time, vor many words to 
spare.” 
“ At least” said Juan, “sure I may en- 
quire 
The cause of this odd travestie ?”"—* For- 
bear,” 
Said Baba, * to be curious ; *twill trans- 
spire, 
No doubt, in proper place, and time and 
season : 
I have no authority to tell the reason. 


«| offer you a handsome suit of cloathes ; 
A woman’s, true; but then there is a 
cause 
Why you should wear them.”—* What, 
tho’ my soul loathes 
The effeminate garb ?’—thus, after a 
short pause 
Sigh’d Juan, muttering also some slight 
oaths, 
« What the devil shall I do with all this 
gauze?” 
Thus he profanely term’d the finest lace 
Which e’er set off a marriage-moruing face. 


When fully equipped, he takes leave 
of his companion, and is conducted, 
through a suite of sumptuous apart- 
ments, into an imperial hall, where he 
finds a lady reclining under a canopy, 
to whom Baba introduces him and 
straightway retires, 

Her form had all the softness of her sex, 

Her features all the sweetness of the 

devil, 
When he put on the cherub to perplex 

Eve, and pav’d (God knows how) the 

road to evil; 

The sun himself was scarce more free from 
specks . 

Than she from ought at which the eye could 
cavil ; 

Yet, somehow, there was something some- 
where wanting, 

As if she rather order’d than was granting. 


Her very smile was haughty, though so 
sweet ; 

Her very nod was not an inclination ; 
There was aself-will even in her small feet, 

As though they were quite conscious of 

her station, . 
They trod as upon necks ; and to complete 

Her state (it is the custom of her nation,) 
A poignard deck’d her girdle, as the sign 
She was a Sultan’s bride, (thank Heaven, 

not mine.) 

The handsome Spaniard, it appears, 
had made a conquest of this princely 
beauty, and she is far from disguising 
her partiality, against which Juan 
nobly opposes the pride of captivity, 
and the sorrow of his late unhappy pas- 
sion. 

This was an awkward test, as Juan found, 

But he was steel’d by sorrow, wrath, 

and pride : 












[Sepn. l, 


With gentle force her white arms he yp. 
wound, 
And seated her all drooping by his side— 
Then rising haughtily, he glane’d around, 
Aud looking coldly in her face, he cried, 
“ The prison’d eagle will not pair, nor I 
Serve a Sultana’s sensual phantasy. 
Thou ask’st if 1 can love? Be this the proof 
How much I have lov’d—that I love not 
thee! 
In this vile garb, the distaff’s web and woof 
Were fitter for me: Love is for the free! 
Iam not dazzled by this splendid roof— 
Whate’er thy power, and great it seems 


to be, 

Heads bow, knees bend, eyes watch around 
a throne, 

And hands obey— our hearts are still our 
own.” 


The sultana’s anguish, on meeting 
with this repulse, is overpowering. 
Her first thought was to cut off Juan’s head; 

Her second, to cut only—bis acquaint- 

ance ; 
Her third, to ask him where he had been 
bred ; 

Her fourth to rally him into repentance; 
Her fifih, to call her maids and go to bed ; 

Her sixth, to stab herself; her seventh, 

to sentence 
The lash to Baba ;—but her grand resource 
Was to sit down again, and cry of course. 


The interview is cut short by the un- 
expected arrival of the Sultan; and 
Don Juan, to avoid detection, is com- 
pelled to mingle with the female 
Slaves. Here, however, he is so unfor- 
tunate as to draw upon himself the at- 
tention of the Grand Signior— 

His Highness cast around his great black 
eyes, 

And looking, as he always look’d, per- 

ceiv'd 
Juan amongst the damsels in disguise, 
At which he seem’d no whit surprised nor 
griev'd, . 
But just remark’d, with air sedate and wise, 

While still a fluttering sigh Gulleyaz 

heav’d, 

‘I see you’ve bought another girl; ’tis 

pity 
That a mere Christian should be half so 
pretty.” 

And with the danger of a discovery, 
in this delicate situation, impending 
over the hero, the fifth canto concludes— 


Thus far the Chronicle ; and now we pause, 
Though not for want of matter ; but ’tis 
time 
According to the ancient epic laws, 
To slacken sail, and anchor with our 
rhyme. 
Let this fifth canto meet with due applause, 
The sixth shall havea touch of the sub- 
lime ; 


Meanwhile 





1821.] 
Meanwhile, as Homer sometimes sleeps, 


erhaps 
You'll pardon to my muse a few short naps. 


We have only to remark, in conclu- 
sion, that of the sarcastic wit and poeti- 
cal talents of this composition, there 
can be no question; and we must bear 
‘n mind that it is framed upon a model, 
which in all languages has been allow- 
ed considerable latitude of subject and 
expression. Whether the noble author 
has acted wisely in reviving this style 
of writing is another matter ; but those 
who are acquainted with the labours of 
his predecessors in this vineyard, will 
be inclined to think that he has not 
exercised his privileges in a very out- 


rageous manner. 
i 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
AVING through near thirty years 
past felt admiration, and taken 
a strong interest in the success and ex- 
tension of that important system of im- 
proved communication which is effected 
by the turnpike roads, the railways, 
the canal and the river navigations of 
our islands, and having on several oc- 
casions laboured* to extend the know- 
ledge of these, to shew their vital im- 
portance to the nation, and explain the 
best principles on which each line has 
been and may be, constructed and 
managed, I cannot refrain, after read- 
ing your last number, from applauding 
the labours of Samuel Galton, Esq. of 
Birmingham, in collecting, collating 
and arranging the levels, or heigh*s 
of numerous pounds of the water, in 
near forty different canals and river na- 
vigations ; as also for suggesting twelve 
queries, as to data, that are still want- 
ing, towards a connected view of the 
heights of all the navigable waters of 
the kingdom, and of its rail-ways, with 
wane to the ocean which surrounds 
Instead of making barometric obser- 
satlone only on four days in a year, as 
t. Galton has recommended in p- 26, 
“ to call that gentleman’s atten- 
n, and that of your:scientific readers 
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throughout the country, to an under- 
standing which was come to in Novem- 
ber last, between several scientific per- 
sons, for the purpose of making simul- 
taneous observations with their barome- 
ters, on the second Monday in each ca- 
lendar month, exacily at the hours of 
8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, in the forenoon 
(if the longitude were allowed for, and 
Greenwich time used in each instance, 
it would be better,) noting on each oc- 
casion, the height of the mercury (two 
thousandths of an inch,) the degree of 
Fahrenheit’sthermometerattached,and 
of the same detached, the degree of some 
good hydrometer, if such isat hand, the 
direction of the wind, and remarks con- 
cerning its force or velecity, the sort of 
clouds visible, &c. 

In consequence of this understand- 
ing, many sets of these observations 
have been sent to Mr. Tilloch, and 
printed in his Philosophical Magazine 3 
and a far greater number of sets of such 
observations are understood to have 
been made, and to remain in the pos- 
session of the observers, intending 
thereon to found calculations, by com- 
parisons with the published observa- 
tions, of the heights of their respective 
places of observation. . 

I sincerely hope that the number of 
these monthly observers of the barome- 
ter will increase; and particularly of 
those who reside, or may have the op- 
portunity of making their observations 
near to some one of the levels of canals, 
which Mr. Galton has mentioned in 
pages 27 to 30; and that they will be 
at the pains to carefully ascertain by a 
spirit level whenever necessary, the 
exact height of the surface of mercury 
in the basin of their barometer, above 
the water's surface in the canal; and I 
also hope and request, that a greater 
number than heretofore of these obser- 
vations may be regularly transmitted 
for publication, particularly from gen- 
tlemen who may be either permanently 
or temporarily resident (were it only on 
one of the second Mondays) on the open 
coast of the ocean; being particular in 
all of such cases, to ascertain the height 
of their basin of Mercury, above high 
water mark, and above low-water mark, 
mentioning whether these are well- 
settled average marks, or merely the 
tide’s heights on the day of observation. 

In cases where barometric observa- 
tions are made near and referred to, 

-any intermediate pound or level of any 
of the canals ae those levels vo 
r. 
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Mr. Galton has mentioned, I should agile courser, urge thy speed; a broken 


feel particularly obliged if the observer, 
besides measuring the height of his ba- 
rometer basin, would travel along the 
towing-path, and actually measure the 
rise or fall of water at each lock until 
he reaches one of the pounds mentioned ; 
and if the same was also done in the 
contrary direction, so as to procure a 
check on the difference of levels in Mr. 
G.’s table, a further obligation would 
be conferred on me by the making of 
these particulars public: and the same, 
as to extending like observations by 
actual measurements of the locks, or 
toany others of the canals which branch 
from, or connect with those Mr. G. has 
particularized. 

At a future time it is hoped that 
those who may prefer reducing and cal- 
culating their own observations, will 
not hesitate to send the heights which 
result, and ample local descriptions, 
either to you or to Mr. Tilloch,as con- 
tributions to the general stock of know- 
ledge on this interesting subject. 

JOHN FAREY, SEN. 
37, Howland-street, August 10, 1821. 
eed: eee 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


THE ORIENTAL GLEANER, 
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THE PERSIAN POETS, 

EVERAL of the poets, in imitation 

of Firdansi and Nizami, have com- 
posed a khamsah ; the height of their 
ainbition seems to have been to equal or 
excel their predecessors. The names 
of these poets, and their respective de- 
grees of excellence, may be classed as 
follows :—Amir, Khosru, Hatifi, Katibi, 
and Jami, whose poems, including those 
of Firdansi and Nizami, amount to more 
than one hundred thousand couplets. 

The following exhortation to vigi- 
lance and activity is from Sadi, who 
flourished in A.D. 1280. Although a 
literal prose translation cannot convey 
a correct idea of the original poetry, 
yet, as it gives an_ interesting descrip- 
tion of the figurative style of the east, 
it is presumed that it will net be deemed 
uninteresting. 

“© youth, to-day rehgion s path pursue; 
to-morrow age will check thy course: now 
strong is thy frame and ardent is thy mind, 
then every moment to improve thyself em- 
ploy. I did not know the value of my 
younger days; but now, too late, I learn to 
prize them, as fate has spoiled me of those 

precious hours. What efforts can an aged 
wes beneath his load exert? But thou an 

















vase, though joined again with skill, its 
price regaineth not. When opportunit 
ouce has slipped from the neglectful hand, 
never can it be recalled. Thou careless, 
threw away the purest water,* and now 
with sand must thou ablution make. When 
with the fleet in the course thou borest not 
away the ball, fatigued and trembling must 
thou now proceed; and now, scarce tot- 
tering must thy steed, decayed and faint- 
ing onward move. 

“In the desert, one night, by travel 
wearied, I sunk in slumber. The camel 
driver came, and clamorous and augry 
struck me with the reins, saying, ‘ Arise; 
if thou have not fixed thy heart on death, 
why not arise at the sound of the bells of 
the camels? Sweet would be repose to me 
as wellas to thee, but the desert extends 
before us ; if thou to gentle slumber yield, 
when the sound of departure is heard, how 
wilt thou the path regain? 

“ Oh ! happy those of auspicious fortune, 
who bind their loads before the signal for 
moving is given! But those who on their 
journey sleep, will never see again the 
track of the traveller. Though starting up 
in haste, what use is it to awake after the 
caravan has departed? Who barley sows 
in spring, that he may wheat in autumn 
reap? But now, thou slumberer, awake! 
When death prolongs thy sleep, what will 
be then thy benefit? When greyness 
covers the locks of youth, and day is 
changed to night, then fill thy eyes with 
sleep. Now that the black is mingled with 
the white, no longer in my days I place my 
hopes. Alas! passed away is the sweetest 
part of life ; and soon these few remaining 
hours will also passaway. But now for 
thee it is the time to sow, if thou would’st 
wish to reap aharvest. The man at resur- 
rection’s hour who unprepared appears, 
shall sink into the regious of despair. If 
thou possess the eyes of wisdom, arrange 
thy journey to the grave, before those eyes 
are dimmed. Now that the water rises but 
to thy waist, exert thyself, nor wait until 
the torrent rushes o’er thy head. While 
still thy eyes remain, tears repenting shed ; 
and while thy tongue retains its power, 
pardon fur thy sins implore. Not always 
will the eyes with lustre shine, nor always 
will the tongue in accents move. To-day 
listen to the voice of wisdom, lest to-morrow 
thou shouldest be with dread interrogated. 
Cherish, then, thy sou! as invaluable, and 
pass not thy life in vanity; for time is 
precious, and transient are thy days.” 

STORY. 

“ A friend that Jemshid loved, descended 

to the grave, inshrouded in the finest silk 


* The ablutions are always made by the Muha- 
medans before they prostrate themselves to prayer 3 
when they can get no water for this purpose, as is 
the case in the deserts, they substitute sand. 

that 
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that worm had ever spun. 


A few days 
after, Jemshid sought the tomb to mourn 
and weep his loss ; and when he saw the 
silk decayed, thus to himselt he thought : 
Of finest texture was this shroud com- 
osed ; but soon has the worm of the grave 
esiined it. Ah! true these words that 
ateved my soul, one day as to his harp the 
minstrel sung: ‘Alas! short are our days: 
aud like the blooming rose or verdant 
spring they fade away ; but when within 
the silent tomb we sleep, full many another 
spring shall glad the world, and many a 
rose shall bloom. 

To appreciate correctly the merits of 
these mystic poems, it would be neces- 
sary to enter ito an extended enquiry 
respecting the origin and opinions of 
the different kinds of mystics which 
have prevailed in Persia, which would 
be foreign to our purpose ; suffice it to 
say that the first who wrote a poem on 
mysticism, was Abu el Mujed ed din 
Mahdud ben Adam, better known by 
the name of El Hakim Sindi, who flou- 
rished in the 12th century. 

To conclude our extracts from Per- 
sian literature, the following, from an 
unknown author, appears not undeserv- 
ing attention. 

ON MARRIAGE. 

“Oslave to woman! ifto love thy heart 
be still inclined, take unto thyself a wife, 
and remain no longer single. But when 
thou marriest, choose oue who is of vir- 
tuous parents and endowed with modesty; 
nor seek for health or beauty, for rare it is 
to find a single one, in whom combine, for- 
tune, beauty, modesty. A chastened 
modesty is better, then, than riches; 
these are earthly, but that is heavenly. 
Beauty and wealth are transient; the 
slightest grief impairs the one, and acci- 
dents disperse the other: but modesty is 
permanent, and subject to no reverse. 
When thou art married, seek to please thy 
wife, but listen not to.allshe-says. —From 
man's right side arib was taken to form 
the woman, aud never was there seen a rib 
quite Straight, and would’st thou straighten 
~ oe but bends not. Since then 

siplve her se ee is woman’s temper, 
let them on aults and blame her not. Nor 
ea hte thee, nor coercion use, as all 
tals oes iF gee what iscurved. But 
wealth - ee thy wife thy secrets or thy 
wilt w, he oe her with them, and thou 
is csaiees free Who conceals not 
nown to ever yh Is 7h soon finds ‘hem 
and as it must eithe; b ved cai cen 
oF poor, it will 1 er be that thou art rich 
ric , thy wife appen, then, my friend, if 
itu’... will blame continually thy 
ce; If poor, she will complain of hard 
Ress and accuse th P wou gt 
eult it ; y meanness, But diffi- 
tls to choose a wife; and 
; marriage 
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always is attended with cares and troubles. 
As a proof of what has now been said, listen 
to this tale: — , 
“In Chin are many painters of skill and 
genius; and one of these painted the por- 
traits of three men, all differing in their ex- 
pression. One was represented as melan- 
choly and afflicted, and his hand, through 
grief, fixed on his beard, and, lixe a diver, 
immersed in the sea of thought. The se- 
cond had seized in his hand a stone, with 
which he was beating his breast; and his 
portrait resembled the mourners who weep 
over the dead. The third appeared gay 
and happy, and seemed free from every 
worldly care; his countenance was bloom- 
ing, and his lips full of smiles. Above 
each of these portraits was written a de- 
scription of their meaning. Above the one 
who seemed melancholy and sank in thought 
was written, ‘ This was an Arab, compelled 
by the hardship of his fate to demand a 
maid in marriage ; and from the bitterness 
of thinking on the subject is he so afflicted, 
Above the one who smote bis breast was 
written, ‘This was a man who married, 
captivated by the charms of his wife ; but 
misery ensued ; and now repenting agony 
so overpowers his soul, tuat he tears his 
hair and beats his breast.’ Above the 
third, who seems rejoiced and happy, was 
written, ‘ This isa man relieved from every 
care, as his wife is dead and has ceased to 
trouble him ; and thus released from secret 
sorrow he now enjoys his liberty.” 


These fragments of oriental litera- 
ture will give the reader an idea of the 
Persian style of writing. Like their 
cognate brethren the Arabs, their 
writings abound in metaphor and alle- 
gory. The different authors who have 
embellished Persian literature, flourish- 
ed between A.D. 923 and 1520; for no 
sooner was the whole of Persia united 
under the government of Shah Ismael 
Sifi, than literature began to decay 
from-neglect, since which a marked al- 
teration has taken place in the style of 
Persian writers. ‘To the chasteness of 
original genius has succeeded the steri- 
lity of imitation, and the beauty of an- 
cient authors ought not to be included 
in the general censure which is attri- 
butable only to their modern writers. 
It has been admitted that the poetry of 
Persia is deficient in variety, in verity, 
and in action; but are not these imper- 
fections compensated by the richness of 
the thoughts and imagery—by the 
beauty of the sentiments and descrip- 
tions—by the grace and animation of 
the style—and by the sweetness of the 
versification ? J.G. JACKSON. 

Windsor. 

ADDENDA 
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Canal Levels.—Letter from an Officer at Canton. 
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ADDENDA to the LIST of CANALS at page 26, No. 357. 



































Ascertained Levels of various Canals. 
Above Summitf| Below Summit 
of Birm. Canal}of Birm. Canal 
1. Hereford and Gloucester Canal. FEET. | IN. || FEET.) IN. 
Severn at Gloucester 10 feet below Worcester 457 | 10 
Summit at Ledbury ° . ; 262 | 3 
Withrington Marsh, Wide Marsh, and Hereford 292 3 
2. Leominster and Kington. 
Severn at Arely, opposite Stourport 426 | 8 
Sousnant ‘ . 219; 8 
River Rea—Letchworth Brook 249 | 8 
Wiston ‘ ° 213 | 8 
Leominster 231 | 8 
Great Westfield 167; 8 
Milton . . 130 | 8 
Kington and Eywoo 21 3 
3. Somerset Coal Canal. 
Junction with Kennet and Avon Canal, on the same level 
as Bath 373 | 5 
Paulton Engine 235 | 5 
Welton 235 | 95 
4. Trent River. 
Shardlow and Grand Trunk Canal 381 
Near Nottingham . 409 | 6 
Junction withthe Humber. : ‘ 467 | 6 
Total fall 86! by Smith's Map of Canals. 
5. Bedford proposed Canal. 
Wolverton level of Grand Junction Canal 251 | 4 
River Ouse at Bedford 405 | 10 























Errata in the preceding list. 

Page 26, col. 2, 1. 18, for intercut, read 
intersect—\. 20, for Lea, read Sea—l. 32, 
for Kew, read Nen. 

Page 27, No. 11, Dudley Canal, for Lelly 
Oak, read Selly Oak—same pa. for Smith- 
wick, read Smethwick, at top of the table, 

Page 28, No. 12, Grand Junction, for 
New River, read Nen River. 

Page 29, No. 21, North Wilts, for at the 
Summits, read at the Summit. 

Page 30, No. 35, Worcester Canal, for 
Tardiby, read Tardibeg—No. 36, Wyrley 
= Easington, for Easington, read Essing- 

on. 

oe 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTER from an OFFICER on board 
the Congress, United States Frigate, 

dated Bay of Canton, Dec, 26, 1819, 

on the restraints laid on Foreigners 


in their Commercial transactions with 
the Chinese. 


W YE arrived in this country on the 


| Ist of Nov. Ihave now seen 
Canton, the great entrepét of oriental 
commerce, and, like other voyagers who 
give the reins to imagination rather 
than reason, I find the reality inade- 
quate to the ideas I had formed of the 











archetype. Nor, indeed, has our recep- 
tion been attended with very flattering 
circumstances. The Chinese regard with 
singular aversion, every appearance of 
military. They beheld, with alarm 
and jealousy, the arrival of a ship of 
war. Tous they have manifested the 
most marked animosity. They ordered 
us to move toa distance, refused us the 
services of a compredor, a person de- 
puted to supply the ship with provi- 
sions. When our commander, Capt. 
Henley, repaired to Canton, he received 
an order to depart, but when they 
found we treated their conduct with 
the contempt it merited, and that Cap. 
Henley persisted in his demand of @ 
compredor, they began, after man weeks 
delay, to grant us, with a good grace, 
the authorization required. Without 
particularising all the details of their 
absurd and bidienlods conduct, in every 
thing relative to the vessel, suffice it to 
say, that nothing was left unattempted 
to thwart our views,and make our stay 
here insupportable. 

Foreign commerce is managed, at 
Canton, by eleven persons, who form 
what is called the Hong or the counting- 
house 
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house (board) of merchants. They are 
appointed by the emperor, and selected 
from among persons the best acquainted 
with commercial affairs. The head of 
the preseut Hong is called How-Qua. 
That he is expert in his business is 
clearly proved from his immense riches, 
valued at from eight to ten millions of 
dollars) As soon as a ship arrives at 
Canton, one of these personages offers 
his services as protector; and this se- 
cures to the protector the privilege of 
vending the greatest part of the cargo, 
at his pleasure; and as the members of 
this board disperse their protection in 
turns, they engross immense advantages 
over all other traders. The port dues, 
usually amounting from 400 to 700 dol- 
lars,are paid to these merchant protec- 
tors. I am within the limits of the 
strictest truth, when I add that the 
officers of justice superabound. I do 
not think there is a country in the world 
where exactions and acts of injustice 
are reduced more regularly into a sys- 
tem. Not an individual employed in 
public business but is culpable, more or 
less, and from the first officer of state 
to the lowest clerk in the custom-house, 
all deem it a sovereign duty to dupe 
and teaze foreigners. 
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The city of Canton is situated to the 
north of Bocca Tigris, in a low and 
marshy district ; the streets are so nar- 
row, for the most part, that two persons 
can with difficulty walk a-breast. The 
houses have but little elevation, and 
stand very near together, and as _ the 
buildings to the streets consist of shops 
and warehouses, it is not easy for a 
stranger to form any just notion of the 
domestic arrangements in a Chinese fa- 
mily. The foreign companies, in gene- 
ral, have very splendid mansions, with 
every convenience for the use of their 
agents. They are divided into sections 
or separate factories, one of which is 
commonly occupied by the captain or 
supercargo of their vessels. 

The calculations relative to the po- 
pulation of Canton are, in my opinion, 
very inaccurate. The part of the city 
included within the walls. is not above 
one-third of the suburbs, and altogether 
does not occupy an extent larger than 
Philadelphia. From all the information 
I have been able to obtain, I do not be- 
lieve the number of inhabitants, 
including those who live on board 
barks and vessels, to rise to above 
200,000. 
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LINES 
, WRITTEN BY 
| LORD BYRON, 
On the Death of his Bog, at Newstead 
Abbey. 


Near this spot 
are deposited the Remains of one, 
Who possessed Beauty without Vanity, 
Strength without Insolence, 
Courage without Ferocity, 
aid all the Virtues of Man without his 
Vices. 
This praise, which would be unmeaning 
flattery if inscribed over human ashes, 
is but a just tribute to the memory of 


BOATSWAIN, a DOG, 
who was born in Newfoundland, May, 1803, 
and died at Newstead, Nov. 18th, 1808. 


ee 


WAEN some proud son of man returns to 
. earth, 
penn to glory, but upheld by birth, 
€sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of 
woe, 
—y Storied urns record who rests below : 
eye ‘* is done, upon the tomb is seen 
Ww * he was, but what he should have 
en. 
B aoe 
the mn poor Dog, in life the firmest friend, 
rst to welcome, foremost to defend ; 


Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 

Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him 
alone, 

Unhonour’d falls, unnoticed all his worth, 

Deny’d in Heaven the soul he held onearth. 

While Man, vain insect! hopes to be for- 
given ; 

And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 

Oh-Man ! thou feeble tenant of an hour, 

Debas’d by slavery, or corrupt by power, 

Who knows thee well, must quit thee with 
disgust, 

Degraded mass of animated dust ! 

Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, 

Thy tongue hypocrisy, thy heart deceit, 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 

Each kindred brute might bid thee blush 
for shame. 


Ye who behold perchance this simple urn, 
Pass on, it honours none you wish tomourn, 
To mark a friend’s remains these stones 


arise, 
I never knew but one—and here he lies. 
ee 
LINES 


Engraved on the Skull of an Ancestor. 
BY LORD BYRON. 


STaRT not! nor deem my spirit fied, 
In me be hold the only skull, 
From 
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From which (unlike a living head) 
Whatever flows is never dull. 


I lived, I loved, I quaff’d like thee. 

I died—let earth my bones resign ! 
Fill up—thou cans’t not injure me. 

The worm hath fouller lips than thine. 


Better to hold the sparkling grape, 
Than nurse the earth-worm’s slimy 
brood, 
And circle in the goblet’s shape, 
The drink of gods, than reptile’s food. 


Where once my wit perchance hath shone, 
In aid of others let me shine, 

And when, alas! our brains are gone, 
What'nobler substitute than wine ! 


Quaff whilst thou cans’t, another race, 
When thou and thine like me are sped, 

May rescue thee from earth’s embrace, 
And rhyme and revel with the dead. 


Why not! since through life’s little day 
Our heads such sad effects produce, 
Redeemed from worms and wasting clay, 
This chance is theirs to be of use. 

———— 
THE TEMPEST. 
Translated from Ovid, 
BY JOSEPH PRENDERGAST. 


MOUNTAINS of waters are roll’d upon 
high ; 

Now, now, they scem to touch the loftiest 
sky : 

The sea withdrawn, what yawning depths 
appear; 

Now, now black Tartarus approaches near. 

The wide expanse presents no cheering 


sight, 

Naught else but sea and air doth meet the 
light: 

Here black clouds threaten, there theswel- 
ling wave— 

Between them both fierce winds with fury 
rave. 

Ocean’s dread surge rolls o’er the vasty 
deep, 

Dubious, which lofty lord’s command to 
keep ; 


For now keen Zurus from the east controls ; 

Now Zepl’rus from the west his billows 
rolls; | 

Now frozen Boreas bellows from the north; 

Now Notus rages from the adverse south. 

The pine-tree framework bursts with chil- 
ling sound, 

The cracking cables the dread noise re- 
dound ; 

The shatter’d bark herself her misery feels, 

And groans, as whirl’d by whistling winds 
she reels. 

The sailor’s pallid cheeks betray his fears ; 

His raft he now obeys, no longer steers, 

And as the unequal driver slacks the reins 


When the fierce bounding steed defies his 
pains, 
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The wearied pilot thus deserts the helm, 
For winds to rive, or waves to overwhelm. 


July 6th, 1821. 


Ce 


SUNG AT A SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ANNIVERSARY. 

CHRISTIAN! who art here attending, 

Listen to our infant praise 
Now in pious strains ascending, 

For our blest Redeemer’s grace ; 
He to mitigate our danger 

Interposed his precious blood ; 
Imitate his kindness, stranger ; 

Freely aid the public good. 


Have thy parents’ bounties blest thee ? 
Now, may we thy. bounty bless! 

Have their cares and griefs distrest thee ? 
Save thou ours from like distress ! 

Let the fears which now oppress them 
Ce ise to agitate the mind ; 

In thy charity caress them ; 
Shew to all that thou art kind. 


Dost thou bless the boundless kinduess 
Learning does to man afford ; 

Save thou us from mental blindness ; 
Let us share thy precious hoard; 

Now thy cares for youth discover, 
While thy virtues mildly glow ; 

Prove thyself sweet Wisdom’s lover, 
By the helps thou dost bestow. 


And when Earth, in dissolution, 

Veils its objects from thy sight ; 
May thou prove the great ablution, 

Sav’d by faith and blest with ligut ; 
Then may angel hosts attend thee 

To the great Creator’s throne, 
May he then with bliss befriend thee ; 
May thy welcome be—WELL DONE. 

S. SHAW. 
—— 


ON HEARING OF THE DECEASE OF 
MRS. INCHBALD. 


SHALL genius unobserv’d decay, 
And no one pause around the bier ? 
Shallit in death’s embraces lay 
Nor leave a friend to drop a tear? 


As tho’ e’en Virtue ceas’d in death, 
Nor left its trace of good behind ; 

And stamp’d oblivion on the breath, 
Once breathing for the human mind. 


Ah no! ten thousand tongues shall prove 


How sympathy the heart may rend ; 
Those whom in life, in death we love, ‘ 


And whom in friendship as a friend. 


Yet o’er the ashes of the brave 


T Ld - . . dl 
We raise in grief a nobler strain ; 
Our wounded eloquence the grave 


Deplores in many a pensive plain. 
August 2d, 1821, 
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MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS 
RECENTLY DECEASED. 


CAROLINE AMELIA ELIZABETH, 
QUEEN 0f GREAT BRITAIN. 


HIS illustrious lady, whose per- 

sonal character, owing to the per- 
severing malignity of her eneinies, has 
been brought sv prominentl y before the 
world, was born May 17th, 1768, and 
was the daughter of the late Duke of 
Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, by the prin- 
cess Augusta, eldest sister of George 
lL. king of Great Britain. 

The prince of Wales had lived to 
the age of thirty-three in a state of 
avowed celibacy, and seemed rather 
averse to marriage, on the plan of 
those unions which are arranged by 
state policy instead of mutual affection. 
That an heir might not be wanting to 
the British throne, the prince’s next 
brother, the duke of York, had, in 
1791, espoused a Princess of Prussia, 
but they had been married four years, 
with no prospect of children; and as 
the Prince of Wales had contracted 
debts toa large amount he consented 
to marry, on condition, as is generally 
understood, that his debts, which 
amounted to nearly halfa million, 
should be paid. 

The lady whom the king and queen 
selected for his wife, was his first cou- 
sin, the princess Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, then twenty-five years of age. A 
negociation was immediately set on 
loot, the princess brought to England, 
and the marriage took place under cir- 
cumstances of the highest promise and 
most flattering auspices, on the 8th of 
April, 1795, 

On this occasion the prince’s income 
Was increased to £125,000 per annum. 
But the connection proved unhappy 
from the beginning; the prince had 
attachments of the heart, and the high 
spirit of the lady could not brook neg- 
ic _ had been bred at the little 
a dP her father at W olfenbuttel, 
‘a atterwards was long resident at 
Beglin, Where the manners and custums 
are by no means analogous to those of 
England, 

Bats sion time after the marriage, 
concer? uess Wrote a letter to his royal 
hn” declaring frankly his dislike 
rege 64 Sang fixed an firm resolu- 

sama ¥ i gl apr sang 

ji the (tn of Janua s 
she was delivered of a dnnghter, the 


much lamented princess Charlotte of 
Wales. For some time the princess 
remained at Carlton house, but a sepa- 
ration finally took place, and the prin- 
cess had apartments assigned to her in 
Kensington palace. She was also al- 
lowed an annual stipend, and her 
household continued as at her marriage. 
On this occasion the prince addressed 
to her the following memorable letter : 

Windsor Castle, April 30th, 1796. 

MADAM, 

As Lord Cholmondeley informs me that 
you wish I would define, in writing, the 
terms upon which we are to live, I shall 
endeavour to explain myself upon that 
head with as much clearness, and with as 
much propriety, as the nature of the sub- 
ject will admit. Our inclinations are not 
in our power, nor should either of us be 
held answerable to the other because na- 
ture has not made us suitable to each other. 
Tranquil and comfortable society is, how- 
ever, in our power; let our intercourse, 
therefore, be restricted to that, and I will 


distinctly subscribe to the condition which * 


you required through lady Cholmondeley, 
that, even in the event of any accident 
happening to my daughter, which J trust 
Providence in his mercy will avert, I should 
not ivfringe the terms of the restriction, by 
proposing, at any period, a connexion of a 
more particular nature. I shall now finally 
close this disagreeable correspondence ; 
trusting, that as we have completely ex- 
plained ourselves to each other, the rest of 
our lives will be passed in uninterrupted 
tranquillity. I am, Madam, 
With great truth, very sincerely, yours, 
(Signed) GEORGE P. 
The princess dowager of Brunswick, 
her mother, coming to England, his 
majesty purchased a house for her at 
Blackheath, and the princess had a 
house assigned her at the next door to 
that of her mother. From some cause, 
not yet ascertained, but said to have 
arisen from some intercepted letters, 
written by the princess to her mother, 
the female part of the royal family ap- 
pear to have been on bad terms with 
the princess of Wales; but the king, 
her uncle, gave her his full confidence 
and friendship, and frequently visited 
and dined with her at Blackheath. 
She seems, however, to have been al- 
ways beset with spies, who reported, 
according to their practice of pleas- 
ing’ their employers, not in the most 
favourable terms. 
After 
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After residing some time at Black- 
heath, she took under her protection 
the child of a poor man in the neigh- 
bourhood, of the name of Austin, of 
which child she appears to have been 
very fond. Her enemies seized on this 
circumstance to attack her character, 
and even to assert that this boy was an 
illegitimate child of her own, This 
was a charge too serious to be passed 
over, but evidence was wanted to es- 
tablish the princess’s criminality. No 
effort was neglected to procure this 
evidence, and at last, a lady, the wife of 
a field-officer of marines, lady Douglas, 
who had been much favoured by the 

rincess, and honoured with her confi- 

ence, made oath tocertain points of 
the princess’s conduct, and to certain 
confessions of hers, which, if to be 
credited, afforded proofs of her guilt. 
This happened about the year 1806, 
when lord Grenville and Mr, Fox were 
in administration, and his majesty was 
advised to issue a commission to certain 
lords of the council to inquire into the 
case. ‘These were the lord chancellor, 
(Erskine,) lord Grenville, earl Spencer, 
and lord Ellenborough. They pro- 
ceeded to a minute investigation of the 
documents laid beforethem, but in their 
final report declared they found nothing 
in the princess’s conduct blameable, 
but levity of manners. The follow- 
ing is an extract of the document: 

Your Majesty having been graciously 
pleased, by an instrument under your Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Sign Manual, acopy of which 
is aunexed to this report, to “ authorize, 
empower, and direct us to inquire into the 
truth of certain written declarations, touch- 
ing the conduct of her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales,” 

We first examined on oath the principal 
informants, Sir John Douglas, and Char- 
lotte, his wife: who both positively swore, 
the former to his having observed the fact 
of the pregnancy of her Royal Highness. 

The most material of those allegations, 
into the truth of which we had been di- 
rected to enquire, being thus far supported 
by the oath of the parties from whom they 
had proceeded, we then felt it our duty to 
follow up the inquiry by the examination 
of such other persons as we judged best 
able to afford us information, as to the facts 
in question. 

We thought it beyond all doubt that, in 
this course of inquiry, many particulars 
must be learned which would be necessa- 
rily conclusive on the truth or falsehood of 
these declarations. So many persons must 
have been witnesses to the appearances of 
an actually existing pregnancy ; so many 
circumstances must have been attendant 
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upon a real delivery; and difficulties go 
numerous and insurmountable must have 
been involved in any attempt to account 
for the infant in question, as the child of 
another woman, if it had been in fact the 
child of the Princess; that we entertained 
a full and confident expectation of arriving 
at complete proof, cither in the affirmative 
or negative, on this part of the subject. 

This expectation was not disappointed. 
We are happy to declare to your Majesty 
our perfect conviction that there is no 
foundation whatever for believing that the 
child now with the Princess is the child of 
Her Royal Highness, or that she was deli- 
vered of any child in the year 1802; nor 
has any thing appeared to us which would 
warrant the belief that she was pregnant in 
that year, or at any other period within the 
compass of our inquiries. 

That child was, beyond all doubt, born 
in the Brownlow-street Hospital, on the 
1ith day of July, 1802, of the body of So- 
phia Austin, and was first brought to the 
Princess’s house in the mouth of November 
following. Neither should we be more 
warranted in expressing any doubt respect- 
ing the alleged pregnancy of the Princess, 
as stated in the original declarations—a 
fact so fully contradicted, and by so many 
witnesses, to whom, if true, it must in 
various ways have been known, that we 
cannot think it entitled to the smallest 
credit. 

ERSKINE, SPENCER, GRENVILLE, 
ELLENBOROUGH. 
July 14th, 1806. 


A change of administration soon took 
place, and, as this report was not deemed 
satisfactory, a second commission was 
appointed, and inquiry made ; but that 
commission still reported that no charge 
of a criminal nature was made out. 

After these successive acquittals, the 
public began to take an interest in het 
welfare, and addresses of congratulation 
came in from several places. As her 
enemies could not atchieve their object 
by these charges, the next plan was to 
get her to quit the kingdom, and an 
offer was made her, at -the commence- 
ment of the Regency, of 50,0001. per 
annum to live abroad. She had now 
thrown herself into the arms of the opp0- 
sition, and by their advice, and to avoid 
further annoyance, she accepted a sti- 
pend of 35,0001. a year, and withdrew 
to the continent. It is not extraordi- 
nary that she should wish to quit a 
country, where she was slighted and 
treated in a manner by no means suited 
to her rank. When the foreign sove- 
reigns of Russia, Prussia, &e. came 
here on a visit, she was not introduced 
or visited; and her reception at the 
Queen's 


oe as a-~_ ie 
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neen’s drawing-room was not such as 
she had a right toexpect. 

She continued travelling in Greece, 
the Holy Land, &c. &c. till the demise 
of George the Third. It has since ap- 
peared, that from the moment of her 
departure till her return, ail her actions 
were watched, and that spies were set on 
her conduct, introduced into her family, 
and encouraged to make such reports 
as were agreeable to the party that em- 
ployed them. After her travels, she 
fixed on a most delightful spot on the 
lake of Como, where she purchased a 
villa and some land, and from thence 
made excursions to different places. 
The reception she met with at some of 
the courts she visited, was insulting, 
and the British envoys at many of them 
showed her every mark of disrespect. 

During her absence she lost her mo- 
ther, the Duchess of Brunswick, and 
her only child, the princess Charlotte 
of Wales, which last melancholy 
event was not even announced to her 
by the proper authorities. 

In the meantime every inquiry was 
made into her conduct. It was even 
thought proper to send certain persons 
to Italy, to make inquiries and collect 
proofs of her supposed guilt, under 
the name of what is called the Milan 
commission, which ended so disgrace- 
fully to all who were employed in 
it. The declining state of the king’s 
health, and the prospect of his dissolu- 
tion being made known to her, she 
journeyed towards England, and hav- 
ing heard of his death, assumed the 
litle of queen of England. 

Her vicinity to England, and the re- 
port generally circulated of her intention 
tovome over, appeared to alarm both the 
king andhis ministers; and Lord Hutch- 
inson was sent to St. Omer’s to offer her 
50,0001. per annum, on condition that she 
would abandon the title of queen of Eng- 
land and continue to live abroad. Shehad 
too much courage, energy, and vigour of 
mind to fall into this snare, and she 
rom set off for England, to meet 

'y charges which folly or malice 
might bring against her... If she had 
pois guilty of adultery, as her enemies 
‘en ta ee ecclesiastical court was 
must ha 2A ie cause; but the ministry 

late ve been sensible that their evi- 
aaa were such as would not find 
there fore ps ese in the kingdom, and 
Sradation, oy Sey hn ‘edcligee a, 
productiy’ pains and penalties. The 

n of the green bags, and the 


ings thereon, in both 
ONTHLY Mag. "No. 358, Pe 


too recent and well known to require 
particular detail in this place, and we 
shall only remark, that when the aban- 
doned and avaricivus character of the 
evidences and the high rank of her ac- 
cusers are considered, her escape by the 
solemn vote of the House of Lords, was 
almost miraculous. 

She now became the idol of the na- 
tion. Never were addresses more nu- 
merous, eloquent, or heartfelt. The 
people seemed to live to sound her 
praises, and pour in congratulations, 
and her answers to their addresses re- 
sponded to their feelings and principles. 
Her visit to St. Paui’s was the proudest 
triumph ever partaken by a British 
sovereign. Yet while enjoying the de- 
votion of millions, power continued its 
malign exertions. Her name was pro- 
scribed from the liturgy—the nobilit 
forebore to visit her—and ‘she foun 
herself neglected by all who moved in 
her own sphere. The press was even 
corrupted to vilify every one who visited 
her. The professed object was to drive 
her out of the kingdom—but she was 
the firmest of her sex, and would not 
separate herself from a people so devoted 
to her person and cause. 

In our last number we noticed her 
claims to be crowned with the king, 
and her attempt to be present at. the 
ceremony. Her personal exertions on 
that occasion are believed to have 
shaken her frame. She kept up her 
spirits in public, but pined and wept in 
secret. Her stomach ceased to perform 
its functions, and she resorted to her 
medicine chest, instead of taking pro- 
fessional advice. The consequence was 
an obstruction of the bowels, which, 
accompanied by a weariness of. life, 
led to a fatal result on the 7th of August, 
after four days serious illness. On 
her- death bed she exclaimed “ they 
have destroyed me’’—“ my disease is 
here,” pointing to her heart—that she 
“ hailed death as a friend”—and “ for- 
gave all her enemies.”’ 

Conceiving that it would not be per- 
mitted that her body should lie with 
her daughter, she directed it to be con- 
veyed to Brunswick, and buried in the 
vault of her ancestors, with the inserip- 
tion “ Here lies Caroline, the injured 
Queen of Engine. This alternative 
being adopted by government, the re- 
moval of the body was on Monday an- 
nounced for Tuesday, the 14th; .but 
in spite of the shortness of the notice, 
the people prepared with alacrity to 
attend the a The exact route, 
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was, however, still withheld, and not 
given till the moment when the body 
was removed to the hearse. It now 
appeared that the most reiired. ways 
had been selected, and particular in- 
junctions were given that it should not 

roceed in the direct road through 
Lenlen. This arrangement the people 
were, however, anxious to frustrate, 
and the head of the cortege found all 
the avenues which led to the north, 
blockaded with overturned carts, wag- 
gons, &c. By a feint it passed Hyde 
Park down Piccadilly, but on a sud- 
den the hearse was turned about, the 
advanced people and carriages left be- 
hind, and the body drawn into Hyde 
Park. It proceeded bya quick trot to 
reach Tybura gate, but the people 
fled before it, shut the gate, and began 
to barricade Edgware road. A party 
of horse guards in the mean time forced 
the gate, rode over and cut down the 
people, who returned vollies of stones. 
On this, a boy officer fired his pistol, 
and shot an inoffensive man, when the 
— began a general firing, by which 
another innocent man was killed, and 
many wounded. The procession now 
passed by Edgeware and the New Roads 
to Tottenham Court Road, whereafresh 
blockade, and the want of a competent 
mnilitary force, obliged the conductors 
to pass down St. Giles’s, while other 
barricadoes at the end of Holborn, 
and Great Queen-street, forced them to 
aes along Drury Lane to Temple 

r. Here ended this disgraceful and 
never to be forgotten contest. The 
Corporation assembled suddenly, and 
led the procession peaceably through 
the city; but such was the perverse 
spirit of power, that although the pro- 
cession was nine hours in moving from 
Hammersmith to Whitechapel, it was 
hurried on to Chelmsford, and was not 
allowed to rest till four in the morning! 
It was subsequently hurried on to Har- 
wich, and with little or no ceremony, 
embarked in a frigate for Germany. 

In conclusion we may observe that 
this Princess had endeared herself to the 
people of these realms by her unshaken 
virtue under the severest trials—by the 
urbanity of her character, combined 
with an amiable condescension of man- 

ners—by an habitual benevolence and 
goodness of heart which she never ceased 
to exert—and by vigour of mind and 
extent of intelligence which qualified 
her to endure persecutions as unex- 
ampled as protracted ; while as Queen 
consort, she inspired the best hopes of 
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the nation in the ardent affection which 
she cherished for the British people, 
and in the public testimonials which 
she repeatedly gave of her respect to 
the laws and constitution, and of her 
devotion to the principles of civil and 
religious liberty. 

The sympathy of the people was 
peculiarly drawn forth at her death, b 
contrasting the flattering prospects an 
auspicious circumstances which attend- 
ed her first landing in England, with 
the events of which she became the vic- 
tim: in being separated from conjugal 
ties, and from a court, of which she was 
qualified to be the brightest ornament, 
—in being the object of secret investiga- 
tions, which though terminating in the 
disgrace of false accusers, wounded the 
delicate sense of female honour—in 
being deprived of the society of a beloved 
daughter, whose affections constituted 
ler only solace, and whose premature 
death left her without hope-—in having 
her father and brother successively cut 
off in the field of battle—in suffering 
the loss of a generous protector in the 
late king—in being driven into exile 
in thehope of finding repose in distant 
countries, yet every where followed by 
the same persevering malice, and beset 
by spies, whose interest led them to 
misinterpret every action of her life— 
and when at length on becoming a part- 
ner in the throne of this great empire, 
she sought to enjoy her dignities, and 
presented herself to a greeting and sym- 
pathising people, by finding herself the 
object of renewed persecutions—yet 
though again triumphant, in being nei- 
ther restored to her rights as queen 
consort, nor permitted to fill the public 
station in society to which she was en- 
titled by rank and birth. 

Under such accumulated wrongs and 
complicated sufferings, she displayed 
to the last day of her life, unshaken 
firmness and dauntless courage, accom- 
panied by an equanimity of mind which 
enabled her to baffle, if nut extinguish 
the malice of her enemies. At length 
female sensibility yielded to the various 
and combined arts by which she was 
incessantly assailed, and after a few 
days illness, she left to her friends and 
partisans only the painful duty of la- 
menting her misfortunes, and paying 
an unavailing tribute to her virtues, b 
attending her last obsequies, in whic 
last hope they were nevertheless disap- 
pointed by a series of vexatious maneu- 


vres. 
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CORNUCOPIA, 


Of Literary Curiosities and Remarkable Facts. 
ie. 


PRIVATE MARRIAGES. 

ANY years ago the parsons of the 

Fleet, and of May Fair, were 
noted for the celebration of private mar- 
riages ; and it appears that the village 
of Hampstead was not less remarkable 
for its conveniences of that kind to 
couples who wished to increase their 
happiness by a little air and exercise. 

About the beginning of the last cen- 
tury there stood near the Wells, a place 
called Sion Chapel, which appears to 
have been the property of the keeper of 
an adjoining tavern. By the following 
advertisements from the papers of 1710 
and 1716, it will be seen what tempta- 
tions he held out to such parties as 
-cinse tt their wedding-dinner in 
his gardens. 

& April 18, 1710.— As there are 
many weddings at Sion Chapel, Hamp- 
stead, five shillings only is required for 
all the church fees of any couple that 
are married there, provided they bring 
with them a licence or certificate, ac- 
cording to the act of parliament.—Two 
sermons are continued to be preached 
in the said chapel every Renders and 
the place will be given to any clergy- 
man that i sl to accept of it, if he 
isapproved of.’ 

“ Sept. 8, 1716.—Sion Chapel, at 
Hampstead, being a private and plea- 
sure place, many persons of the best 
fashion have lately been maried there. 
Now, as a minister is obliged constantly 
to attend, this is to give notice, that 
all persons upon bringing a licence, and 
who shall have their we ding-dinner in 
the gardens, may be married in the said 
chapel without giving any fee or reward 
whatsoever: and such as do not keep 
their wedding-dinner at the gardens, 
only five shillings will be demanded of 
them for all fees,” 

A return to an order of the House of 

mmons in 1§20, states the charge of 
aregiment of Life Guards consisting of 
eight troops, of one farrier, 42 men per 
troop, aud 274 troop-horses, for a 
earn? £65. 5s. 6d. ; total charge, 
£32,000") ae &c. for the year, 

€ charge of a regi 
rong of eight trodpa, Phin, a 
for Beam and 274 troop-horses, 
charge, we Spay, . 8s. ld; total 
year, £30,198, ie —) ing, &c. for the 


The charge of a regiment of Dragoon 
Guards, consisting of eight troops, of 46 
rank and file per troop, and 273 troo 
horses, for one day’s pay, £49 2s. 3d 3 
toial charge, including clothing, &c. 
for the year, £24,835. 12s. 11d. 

MODERN WITCHCRAFT. 

The trial ofan indictment, the King v. 
Betty Townshend, in 1816, developed 
some disgraceful circumstances of the 
credulity of the mass of the people. The 
prisoner was 77 years old, resided in 
the parish of Taunton, and by the su- 
perstitious and ignorant had long been 
considered as a witch. Her appearance 
was calculated to sanction the idea, and 
her levees were much frequented by 
those who chose to pay for a peep into 
futurity. The prosecutor, Jacob Pool, 
was a poor man, residing in the hamlet 
of Taunton, and was in the habit of 
sending his daughter} about twelve 
years old, with apples in a basket to 
Taunton market. In January of that 
year, the child met the old woman, who 
stopped her, and after examining her 
basket, asked “ hast got any money ?”’ 
on the child answering in the negative, 
she ordered her to get some and bring 
to her, threatening to “ kill her by 
inches” if she disobeyed. The terrified 
child borrowed two shillings of Mr. 
Bruford, druggist, in Taunton, which 
she gave to the prisoner; and after- 
wards, in consequence of similar threats, 
borrowed 11. 4s, 6d. of the same gentle- 
man, at six different periods. At length 
Pool called on Mr. Bruford to pay him 
a bill, and was informed of the sums 
his daughter had borrowed “ to go to 
market’’ with, and on questioning the 
child, the threats of the “ witch” had 
made so strung an impression on her, 
that it was with great difficulty that 
she could be brought to disclose the 
truth. Pool’s wife and a woman named 
Johnson then went to the house of the 
prisoner, and interrogated her as to the 
facts ; she swore and raved in a violent 
manner, and vowed that, if they dared 
to accuse her, she would make them 
*“‘ die by inches.’? Mrs. Pool replied, 
“ no, thee shalt not; I’1l hinder that ;” 
and taking a pin from her clothes, she 
scratched the witch from the elbow to 
the wrist, that by drawing her blood she 
might dispel the power of her incanta- 
tions! The prisoner being found guilty, 
the judge observed, that her extreme 
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old age alone prevented him from pro- 
nouncing on her the severest sentence 
of the law. He ordered that she should 
pay a fine of ls. and be imprisoned in 
the house of correction, and there 
kept to hard labour, for six calendar 
months. 

INCREASE OF THE PRIVILEGED 

CLASS. 

When George IE. came to the throne 
in 1760, the House of Peers was com- 

sed of 107 lay peers, besides the 
lei: Even the revolution of 1685, 
which entailed so sensible an obtiga- 
tion on William, produced only three 
dukes and five earls, and none of in- 
feriur degree. But in 55 years the 
Euglish peerage increased to 366 per- 
sons, deducting the 28 Irish peers for 
life, and 16 rs for Scotland, an ad- 
dition of 191 to the ranks of the no- 
bility in that short time—add to these 
a new creation of Irish peers, who had 
not seats in the upper house, about 75 
—and it makes a total of 266. Ba- 
ronets have increased in a still greater 
rae secon ; forthere were 398 English 

‘onets more in 1819 than in 1760. 

THE JEWISH POETS. 

Professor Eichhorn has long engaged 
in editing the preserved fragments of the 
Jewish political poets. He arranges 
their oracles in the chronological order 
of the events to which they relate, and 
is endeavouring to shew that they were 
all composed after the transactions to 
which they allude. Under the name 
of Isaiah, for instance, many poems have 
been brought together, which describe 
events occurring during the reigns of 
Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes. These, 
in the professor’s opinion, were then 
first written, principally by Daniel, 
and had no place in the canon of the 
temple. They were according to him 
first inserted in that edition or transla- 
tion of the sacred books of the Jews, 
which, for the information of the court 
of Shushan, was undertaken by Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Zechariah and 
Ezra. It is this translation which we 
possess. Hebrew was the language of 
the court of Shushan; but was at no 
period the vernacular dialect of Jeru- 
salem. Cyrus and Darius were both 
descended from those Jews, whom 
Shalmaneser transplanted into the ci- 
ties of the Medes; and when they ac- 
quired ascendancy in Persia, they set 
about establishing there the Jewish 
religion. ‘This was completely accom- 
plished at an-early period of the reign 
of Darius, and by means of an exten- 
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sive massacre of the idolatrous priest- 
hood, called by Herodotus the Mago- 


phonia, and circumstantially related in 


the 9th chapter of Esther. The Jewish 
religion continued to be the established 
chureh of the Persian empire until the 
Jewish dynasty was overthrown by the 
conquests of Alexander the Great. To 
Ezra principally was confided the con- 
fection of the Scriptures, who, under 
the name Zoroaster is celebrated by the 
Greeks as the religious law-giver of 
Persia. The Medic title tsar, or prince, 
has coalesced with his name, Zoroaster 
being the Greek form of the words 
Ezra-tsar. 


PRICE OF PICTURES. 


It is well known that pictures of any 
considerable interest are not to be 
bought except by mere chance, and at 
enormous prices. A hundred years ago, 
the little Correggio at Dresden, a picture 
not a foot square, was sold for 13,000 

old ducats, and when a certain power- 
ul monarch told the Duke of Tuscany 
that he would give him 8000 crowns 
for the Madonna della Seggiola at 
Florence, the duke replied that for 
another such picture, he would give 
his majesty 80,000. The small picture 
of Acteon, belonging to the late Mr. 
West and ascribed to Titian, sold for 
£2000, while Mr. West refused 10,0001. 
for his own last picture but one. 


TO FELTON IN THE TOWER.— 1628S. 
By BUTLER, Author of Hudibras. 


Enjoy thy bondage, make thy prison know 

Thou hast a liberty, thou canst not owe 

To such base punishments, kept entire, 
since 

Nothing but guilt shackles the conscience. 

I dare not tempt thy valiant bléod to whey, 

Enfeebling it with pity ; nor dare pray 

That thou may’st mercy find : lest thy great 
story 

Lose somewhat of its miracle and glory: 

I wish thy merit study’d cruelty, 

Stout vengeance best befits thy memory ; 

And I would have posterity to hear, 

He that can bravely do can bravely bear. 

Tortures seem great unto a coward’s eye; 

Tis no great thing to suffer ; less to die. 


Should all the clouds fall out, and in the 
strife 
Lightning and thunder take away my life, 
I should applaud the wisdom of my fate, 
Which knew to value me at such a rate, 
As at my fall to trouble all the sky, 
Emptying upon me Jove’s full armory. 
Serve in your sharpest punishments, use 
the rack 
Enlarge each’ joint, and make each sinew 
crack? 
Thy 
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Thy soul before was strengthened, that thy 
doom, 

To show thy virtue she has larger room : 

Yet sure, if every artery were broke, 

Thou wouldst find strength for such another 
stroke. 

And now I leave thee unto death and 

fame, i 

Which lives to shake ambition at thy name, 

And ifit were no sin, the court by it, 

Wou’d hourly swear, before the favourite, 

Farewell—for thy brave sake we shall not 
send 

Henceforth, commander, enemies to defend, 

Nor will it ever our just monarch please 

To keep an admiral to lose the seas. 

Farewell— undaunted stand, and joy to be 

Of public sorrow the epitome. 

Let the Duke’s name solace and crown thy 
thrall, 

All we in him did suffer, thou for ail ; 

Aud I dare boldly write, as thou dar’st 
die 

Stout Felton, England’s ransom, here does 
lie. 


The above, by the date, appears to 
have been one of the earliest effusions 
of Butler’s muse, demonstrating great 
vigour of thought and diction, accom- 
panied by the usual defect of early 
attempts, obscurity, and the want of a 
sufficient connecting and regulating 
power inthe mind. It farther appears, 
an expectation then prevailed with the 
public that Felton would be put to the 
torture, according to the demand of the 
royal martyr, that was to be the deci- 
sion of the judges. 


AN ANT HILL. 
In crossing a field lately, says a cor- 
respondent, I felt my foot suddenly 





sink inte a ‘heap of soft earth; an inci- 
dent which, though it might appear 
harmless and indifferent, was fraught 
with consequences the most alarming 
and destructive. The unguarded step 
was followed by the slaughter of incal- 
culable numbers, and the awful con- 
vulsions of a whole empire! It wasa 
nest of ants ; and the measures pursued 
by the citizens on this calamitous occa- 
sion were so curiously interesting as to 
arrest my attention for a whole hour. 
As soon as the first terrors occasioned 
by the shock had subsided, I could sur- 
mise that an express was dispatched to 
the residence of the king, to acquaint 
him with particulars, and in less than 
two minutes he made his appearance on 
the scene of distress and ruin. He was 
a fine looking fellow, and though I 
could perceive his majesty was much 
agitated at this uaexpected disaster, 
i he convoked this senate without de- 
ay to deliberate upon the best means 
of retrieving the loss. There was a 
very full attendance of members, and 
one above all seemed to attract extra- 
ordinary attention, who’ was unques- 
tionably the Nestor of the trade. This 
aga officer rushed out of the assem- 
ly, galloped through thick and thin 
into the city, upset three or four old 
females with eggs on their backs, 
knocked down a fat pismire, and dart- 
ed down a narrow lane that I afterwards 
fourd led to the corn-market; there I 
lost him. 

What a fine field was opened to the 
philosophical and contemplative per- 
sons to whom I recommend the further 
study and application of the subject. 








NOVELTIES OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


oe 


OBSERVATIONS on the ENGLISH UNI- 
VERSITIES, from the North Ameri- 
can Review, Jan. 1821. 

HE English universities are en- 
titled to respect, as most splendid 
epositories of literary treasures ; and 
were it but in the libraries which their 

Ps pcontain, they could not be denied 

ae ve paid their debt of utility to 

we ‘ the transitory generations 

5 arise, flourish, and decay be- 
heath their ancient walls. 
la wail are entitled to respect, for the 
ens of a long unbroken line of 

Pagar’ men and accomplished scho- 

tak oe have made, and ever will 

© the names of Oxford and Cam- 


bridge dear, when the English lan- 

guage shall be what the Latin is now. 
They are entitled to respect, on the 
grounds on which, as we have stated, 
they often claim it, viz. as a suitable 
abode for the aristocracy of the coun- 
try, during the interval between the 
restraints of the school, and the ealls 
of life. It has, it must have, a salu- 
tary effect on the future character of 
this important class of the community, 
thus to bring its members, from a score 
of family factions, together; to unite 
them, at least for a year or two, as 
members of one fraternity, before they 
plunge into the remorseless rivalries of 
government and life; and even o—_ 
e 
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the literary atmosphere of the place 
should be wholly left out of the ac- 
count, though no consideration be had 
whatever of the enlargement and illu- 
mination of mind that must be caught 
involuntarily, in a two or three years’ 
abode at an academical city, still to 
have redeemed so much time from the 
saloons, and the worse than saloons of 
the metropolis, is enough. No one can 
doubt that the want of some such nur- 
sery of character in France, the imme- 
diate transition from boarding-school 


and private tutelage, to the vices of the 


capital and the army, was one great 
cause of the degeneracy of the once gal- 
lant heraldry of that country; a de- 
generacy under which the spirit of the 
order was so wholly broken, that when 
the revolution came on, there was 
found scarce a member of the aristo- 
cracy, to assert their claims to more 
privileges and greater fortunes, than 
were ever swept away by a popular 
storm. 

Lastly, the English universities are 
entitled to respect, as a great integral 
part of the church establishment; and 
when so considered, some objections 
often urged to them will lose ‘their 
force. It is objected, for instance, that 
at one of the great English universities. 
subscription to the thirty-nine articles 
is necessary for admission, and at the 
other for a degree; and this, if you look 
upon the universities as we look on all 
public institutions in our country, as 
the property of the people, the common 
inheritance of all, seems a hardship. 
But if you consider the universities as 
a part of the religious establishment, to 
murmur against the privileges secured 
to the friends of the church in the uni- 
versities, or to the children of the uni- 
versities in the church, is to quarrel 
with an institution for supporting, en- 
couraging, and upholding itself. 

For ourselves, with the veneration 
we feel for the great masters of English 
literature, it is impossible not to trans- 
fer no little share of the sentiment to 
the seats of science, where their minds 
were formed. That American must 
have a temper, which we are happy not 
to be able to comprehend, who could 
go up into the tower over the gate-way 
of Trinity College, or walk round the 
gardens of Christ’s, at Cambridge, and 
think that he was pressing the foot- 
steps of Newton and Milton, without a 
thrill which no reasonings or eavils can 
keep down. We of America have here 
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an advantage over our English brethren, 
in that keen enthusiasm which we fee} 
for the famous spots and abodes, that 
are consecrated to both alike, by the 

reat names associated with them. To 
them the constant presence and fami- 
liarity of the scene blunt the edge of the 
feelings it excites in us, and West- 
minster Abbey and Stratford-on-Avon, 
awaken an enthusiasm in an American 
fancy, which the Englishman smiles 
at, as asort of provincial rawness, In- 
stead of assenting to those on both sides 
of the water, who have spoken of Ame- 
rica as unfortunate in the want of an- 
cient associations, as condemned to a 
kind of matter of fact,'unpoetical, new- 
ness of national character, we maintain 
that never nation, since the world be- 
gan, had so rich a treasure of tradi- 
tional glory. Is it nothing to be born, 
as it were, with the birthright of two 
native lands; to sail across the world 
of waters, and be hailed beyond it by 
the sound of your native tongue? Is 
it nothing to find in another hemisphere 
the names, the customs, and the dress 
of your own; to be able to trace your 
ancestry back, not to the ranks of a 
semi-barbarous conqueror, or the poor 
mythology of vagrants and fugitives of 
fabulous days, but to noble, high-mind- 
ed men in an age of glory, than which 
a brighter never dawned on the world? 
Is it nothing to be able, as you set your 
foot on the English soil, and with a 
heart going back to all the proud emo- 
tions which bind you at the moment 
to the happy home you have left, to be 
able still, nevertheless, to exclaim, 
with more than poetical, with literal 
natural truth, 

Salve magna parens frugum, Saturnia 

tellus, 

Magna virim! 

If there be any feeling, merely na- 
tional, which can compare with this, 
it should be that which corresponds to 
it; the complacency, with which it 
were to be hoped the wise and good 
friends of British glory in England 
would regard this flourishing off-set of 
their own native stock ; the pride with 
which they should witness the progress 
of their language, their manners, their 
laws and their literature, over regions 
wider than the conquests of Alexander ; 
and that not by a forced and military 
imposition on a conquered land, but b 
a fair and natural inheritance, and stil 
more by a voluntary adoption and 


choice ; the joy with which they should 


reflect 
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that not a note is struck at the 
ey thought and opinion in the 
British capital, but 1s heard and pro- 
ated by our presses, to the valley of 
the Missouri, and that if the day should 
come in the progress of national decline, 
when England shall be gathered with 
the empires that have been, when her 
thousand ships shall have disappeared 
from the ocean, and the mighty chain 
of her wealth shall be broken, with 
which she has so long bound the Euro- 
pean world to her chariot-wheels, and 
mustered the nations, from the banks 
of the Tagus to the banks of the Don, 
to march beneath the banner of her 
coalitions, that then there will be no 
unworthy descendant to catch her man- 
tle; and that the rich treasure of her 
institutions and character, instead of 
becoming the unrescued prey of Huns 
and Vandals, and whatever uncouth 
name of barbarism laid waste of old the 
refinements of the world, will be pre- 
served, upheld, and perfected in the 
western world of promise. 

We have allowed our feelings to carry. 
us too far from the subject which we 
were considering, and from the tribute 
of respect we wished to pay to the illus- 
trious literary establishments of Eng- 
land, But we would have this tribute 
as honest as it is hearty and sincere; 
and we cannot therefore but express 
with it the opinion, that though the 
English universities do not profess to 
be simply schools of instruction, still 
that, even in this department, some 
improvements might be made, and that 
the youth of rank and fortune which 
resort to them, might fill up their time 
more profitably and usefully, as well 
as innocently, by a more zealous and 
extensive course of academical study, 
than we believe prevails at them. The 
Unexampled success of Blackstone’s 
lectures on the law, and the permanent 
service which they have rendered the 
study of that profession, ought to en- 
courage a more frequent imitation of 
= example. On the continent, at 
pred those parts of it where public 
child on is on a good footing, the 

dren of the aristucracy pass the 
time of their residence at the univer- 
sity, in attending courses of lectures 
on the law, on history, geography and 
‘latistics, on the natural sciences, on 
Hheomaey These are thought to merit 
the fcation, as those who are to fill 

© front ranks in society; while, at 
effo on universities, the zeal and 
© same class are chiefly di- 


rected to general classical studies, or 
the abstract study of the mathematics, 
each of which is worthy of great atten- 
tion, but neither nor both affording 
exclusively an adequate training for the 
future politician, statesman, legislator, 
or man of affluent leisure. 

To the Oxford lectures on Hebrew 
poetry, is unquestionably to be ascribed 
the first spring given to the study of the 
Bible, in the enlightened spirit of the 
modern school of sacred literature. The 
Latin language, in which they were 
written, secured them easy access to 
the German universities and schools, 
and an edition of them with annota- 
tions, and an appendix, was soon pub- 
lished by Michielis, who stood at that 
time at the head of the biblical critics 
of his country; and who, as well as his 
successors, concedes to Bishop Lowth, 
the merit of having first penetrated into 
the spirit of Hebrew antiquity, and sets 
the example of the true mode of study- 
ing and enjoying its literary remains, 

This affords one of many examples of 
the utility of a lingua doctorum com- 
munis. We suppose there are few scho- 
lars, who have had occasion to reflect 
on the subject, who have not had their 
doubts whether the disuse of the tongue, 
once common to scholars, be not upon 
the whole disadvantageous to the cause 
of letters. Theie was certainly some- 
thing grand in this learned community 
of language; in this remedy, by no 
means inconsiderable, of the great ca- 
tastrophe of Babel, which enabled the 
scholar wherever he went, to find his 
native tongue; and which, so long as 
it continued to be the depository of 
science and literature, emancipated 
him from this slavery of learning half 
a dozen languages. Let us consider, 
too, how much of our modern literature 
is translation, or the saying over in one 
language what had been better said in 
another, and still more that with all 
our translations, a mountain, ariver, or 
an invisible political aye makes 
us substantially strangers to the efforts 
which the human mind has made and 
is making among our fellow men. One 
great blow to the universality of the 
Latin as a learned language, was abo- 
lishing the practice of oe in it, 
in the German universities. This was 
first done by Thomasius, a professor at 
Halle, in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury ; and his example has so generally 
prevailed, that few or no lectures are 
now delivered in that tongue in Ger- 
many. In the Dutch universities the 
practice 
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practice is still kept up, and all the 
lectures are delivered in Latin, even 
those on the national Dutch literature. 
This language too may there, oftener 
than elsewhere, be heard out of the 
lecture room. We have heard it more 
pleasantly, we presume, than accu- 
rately, said of Ruhnkenius, the last mo- 
dern scholar, to whose name the vener- 
able ius is permanently attached, that 
Latin was the only language he was able 
to speak. He was a native of Pomera- 
nia, and as such the German was his 
vernacular tongue. That he had lost 
in his long residence in Holland, with- 
out having had occasion to acquire the 
Dutch, as the whole business of his 
calling was discharged in Latin. A 
little bad French he had picked up for 
society, but Latin was his mother 
tongue. Wehappened to be present in 
the study of his late lamented succes- 
sor, the illustrious Wyttenbach, at an 
interview between uatives of America, 
England, Holland, and Greece, where 
the conversation was of necessity con- 
ducted in Latin, as the only common 
tongue. The Latin language was per- 
haps used for the last time, as a verna- 
cular language, by the Hungarian diet. 
In 1805 it was abolished as the language 
of this diet, and the native Hungarian 
substituted. This took place in con- 
sequence of the efforts made by the Aus- 
trian government from the time of 
Joseph il. to force the German lan- 
guage upon the Hungarians, with the 
design of eradicating their own. This 
of course had the effect of making their 
own doubly precious in their eyes, and 
so much has it since been cultivated, 
that it has quite driven out the German 
and Latin from the schools and the 
eliet ; so that now the Hungarian peo- 
ple enjoy the great privilege of speak- 
ang, under the appellation of Magyar, 
a language wholly unique, associated 
neither with the Roman, Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, or Sclavunian stock, and “of 
course the least likely to be learned 
by a foreigner, of any tongue in Eu- 
rope. Such as it is, they pursue it 
themselves with singular zeal, and not 
@ national press in Europe is more pro- 
lific of original works, as well as trans- 
lations, than that of Pesth, the Hun- 
garian capital. 

It has appeared to us, if with a limit- 
ed acquaintance we have a right to judge 
of the subject, that too much attainable 
good is sacrificed, at the English uni- 
versities, by adherence to ancient pre- 
scriptions. We know not where else 
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in the world so munificent a patronage 
of learning exists as the endowment of 
the fellowships at Oxford and Cam. 
bridge. It is said that the revenues of 
the richest fellowships are £800 a year, 
a salary as high, or higher, than that of 
the governor or chief justice of Massa. 
chusetts. The number of fellowships 
so rich as this may not be large, but the 
whole annual amount appropriated in 
this way to the support of men of learn- 
ing, at the universities, is well known 
to be great; great even with the less 
frugal English notions of an appoint- 
ment. And yet the manner in which 
these livings are attained, and the 
tenure by whieh they are held, prevent 
them, we apprehend, from rendering 
half the good to the cause of learning, 
of which under a different administra- 
tion they might be made productive. 
Some fellowships indeed are open to all 
the world, as > ast of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; others are limited to cer- 
tain districts of counties, others to sin- 
gle counties, to single parishes, to sin- 
gleschools. At Oxford, the Magdalen 
fellowships are said to be the best. Of 
these, five belong to the diocese of Win- 
chester, seven to the county of Lincoln, 
four to Oxford, three to Berks, &c, At 
new college, Oxford, the fellows must 
be elected from Winchester school; 
and at King’s College, Cambridge, from 
Eton school. This holds of scholarships, 
another class of establishments similar 
in nature, theugh subordinate in rank, 
to fellowships, and which should be 
considered as a part of the system, 1- 
asmuch as the fellows, if we are not 
misinformed, are chosen from among 
the scholars. 

We suppose that when these estab- 
lishments were originally founded, the 
literary and clerical profession, for 
these were then identical, could not 
support itself: and it was necessary 
that permanent provision should be 
made for those, who were to teach and 
preach, as there is now adays for those 
who fight. The colleges were founded, 
to afford such provision for the training 
and supporting of the clergy. Places 
of general education, we suppose, they 
were not; for there was nobody, at the 
period of the establishment of the more 
ancient of them, to be educated. It 18 
only an improvement, forced upon them 
by the progress of society, that other 
scholars, besides the stipendiaries on the 
foundations, have been received at them 
to be educated. Now that the wealth 
acquired by the commercial and agT!- 

cultural 
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cultural classes has built up a middle 
order of sane unknown in the feudal 
ages, poss of the means of pursu- 
whatever calling inclination may 
suggest, the original object of the col- 
leges, VIZ. as indispensable nurseries 
for literary and clerical men, has be- 
come, if not subordinate, at least only 
collaterally important. ‘There would 
now be learned men enough and clergy- 
men enough, without. so many or so 
rich fellowships and scholarships ; and 
as England is the only country in the 
world, where such establishments exist 
in any considerable degree, so without 
them England would be able, as well 
as other countries, to provide for the 
interests of literature and the church. 

There is no doubt but that, in many 
single cases, the patronage afforded by 
these establishments is, in the highest 
degree, seasonable in its application, and 
happy inits effects. But that the whole 
system, as existing in all its parts, is 
valuable in proportion to the costliness 
of the apparatus, we cannot fully per- 
suade ourselves. A boy makes interest 
to he put on the foundation at one of 
the great schools, at Eton, Westmin- 
ster, Winchester, Merchant tailors’ ; er 
he is put on such a foundation, because 
he was born ina certain parish, county, 
or diocese. Once a scholar there, he 
usually becomes a scholar at some col- 
lege. He then becomes fellow, and at 
last succeeds to the first living in the 
gift of his college, that falls in, which 
happens on an average at the age of 
forty or forty-five. The moral effect of 
this system on the hearts and characters 
of the aspirants is feelingly and elo- 
quently described, by the ingenious au- 
thor of Espriella’s letters. The literary 
efiect of the whole system is, that from 
boyhood the individual secures a pro- 
vision for life. It may be that he shall 
all along deserve such provision, and 
a it to the account of religion and 
etlers. But in no step of the progress 
S he enjoy the patronage decause he 


deserves it, but because he had the 
good fortune to get into the circle 
which is moving round, and will bring 


-him his turn in duetime. Now we do 


really think that this must of itself en- 
courage indolence, and bring on an in- 
difference to personal reputation. - But 
the evil goes farther, for se many places 
in the church, as are thus appended to 
the fellowships, are so many rewards 
of exertion and merit removed from the 
market, sv that a less worthy candi- 
date may be promoted, and a more 
worthy one neglected. Besides this 
patronage in the church, thus forestall- 
ed, the fellowships themselves present 
a vast amount of patronage, which 
might be turned to greater account, by 
hiaving greater respect to merit in its 
distribution. 

If it be said that the Fellows earn their 
support, by the services they personally 
render to learning and religion, we are 
not disposed to deny that they do all 
that can be expected of men in their 
place, free from the spur ef necessity, 
not wrought upon by emulation, under 
the lethargic air which has infested all 
establishments from the beginning. As 
instructors of the universities they serve 
the public; but a portion 7 of them 
are wanted in this way: and the cir- 
cumstance that the fellowship is but a 
temporary provision, and that as soon 
as a few years’ experience have well 

ualified an individual as an instructor, 
he is likely to be called away toa living, 
makes the fellowships of less use, even 
in this respect, than might be expected. 
While at the present day, and in Eng- 
land, learning is really se much ho- 
noured, and employed, and s0 well 
paid, it cannot be thought that its 
interests would suffer, were these ap- 
propriations for the support of an order 
of learned men in a state of celibacy 
(for that is the universal condition of 
fellowship) thrown into the common 
stock, to find their way into the hands 
of the industrious and the deserving. 
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REPORT RELATIVE fo the MOVING BOG 
of KILMALEADY, in King’s County, 
made by order of the ROYAL DUBLIN 
SOCIETY, 

Royal Dublin Society-House, July 10, 1821. 

Reotpliance with the request of the 

the oyal Dublin Society, I have visited 

fering bog of Kilmaleady; and 
ONTHLY Mac. No. 358, 


finding on my return to Dublin to-day, 
that very erroneous notions, respecting 
its magnitude and destructive effects, 
have been entertained, I think it my 
duty immediately to communicate to 
you, for the information of the society, 
some account of the nature and extent 
of this once a. . phenoménon. 

The 
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146 Account of the Moving Bog, at Kiimdleady. 


The bog of Kilmaleady, from whence 
the eruption broke out, situated about 
two miles to the north of the village of 
(lara, in King’s County, is of con- 
siderable extent ; it may probably con- 
tain about 590 acres; in many parts it 
is 40 feet in depth ; and it is considered 
to be the wettest bog m the county. 
It is bounded on all sides, except the 
south, by steep ridges of high land, 
which are composed at the top, of lime- 


' stone gravel, and beneath of cavernous 


limestone-rock, containing subterrane- 
ous streams; but the southern face of 
the bog is open toa moory valley, about 
a quarter of a mile in breadth, which 
for nearly half a mile in length, takes 
a southern direction in the lands of 
Lisanisky, and then turns at right an- 
gles to the west, and continues gradu- 
ally widening for upwards of two miles. 
Throughout the centre of this valley 
flows a stream about twelve feet in 
breadth, which serves as a discharge for 
the waters from the bog and surround- 
ing country, and finally joins the river 
Brusna, above the bridge of Bally- 
cumber. 

The bog of Kilmaleady, like all other 
deep and wet bogs, is composed, for the 
first eight or ten feet from the surface 
downward, of a reddish brown spongy 
mass, formed of the still undecomposed 
fibres of the bog moss (sphagnum palus- 
tre) which bycapillary attraction absorbs 
water in great quantity. Beneath this 
fibrous mass, the bog gradually becomes 
pulpy; till, at length, towards the bot- 
tom, it assumes the appearance, and, 
when examined, the consistence of a 
black mud, rather heavier than water. 

The surface of the bog of Kilmaleady, 
was elevated upwards of 20 feet above 
the level of the valley, from which it 
rose at asteep angle; and its external 
face, owing to the uncommon dryness 
of the season, being much firmer than 
usual, the inhabitants of the vicinit 
were enabled to sink their turf holes, 
and cut turf at a depth of at least ten 
feet beneath the surface of the valle r, 
and in fact, until they reached the blue 
clay which forms the substratum of the 
bog. Thus the faces of many of the 
turf banks reached the unusual height 
of 30 feet perpendicular; when at 
length, on the 19th day of June, the 
lower pulpy and muddy part of the bog, 
which possesses little cohesion, being 
unable to resist the great pressure of 
water from behind, gave way, and being 
once set in motion, floated the upper 
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part of the bog, and continued to move 
with astonishing velocity along the 
valley to the southward, forcing before 
it not only the clumps of turf on the 
edge of the bog, but even patches of the 
moory meadows, to the depth of several 
feet, the grassy surface of which heaved 
and tarned over almost like the waves 
of the ocean; so that in a very short 

e of time the whole valley, for the 
breadth of almost a quarter of a mile 
between the bog-edge and the base of 
the hill of Lisanisky, was covered 
with bog toa depth of from eight to 
ten feet, and appeared every where 
studded with green patches of moory 
mneadow. 

The hill of Lisanisky retarded the 
progress of the bog for some time; but 
at length it began to flow at right an- 
gles to its first course along the valley, 
where it turned to the west, and con- 
tinued with unabated rapidity until it 
reached the bog read of Kilbride, (which 
runs directly across the valley, and is 
elevated five or six feet above it,) and 
choked up the bridge through which 
the waters of the stream pass. This 
barrier retarded the progress of the bog 
for five days: at the end of that time, 
the accumulation was such from the 
still moving bog and the waters of the 
stream, that it flowed over the road, 
and covered the valley to the south of 
it for about half a mile, flowing with 
varied velocity, till it was again stopped 
for a few hours (as I understand) bya 
second road across the valley leading 
from Clara to Woodfield: having also 
overeome this obstacle, it proceed 
slowly westward, and if its progress 
had not been checked by the very judi- 
cious means that have been employed, 
the whole extent of the valuable mea- 
dows, which compose the valley where 
it expands to the westward, must long 
since have been covered. But when 
the flowing bog had passed over the 
road of Kilbride, and the consternation 
in the country became general, at the 
desire of the lords justices, Mr. Gre- 
gory employed Mr. Killaly, engineer of 
the directors general of inland naviga- 
tion, to carry into execution any works 
that could be devised to arrest the pre- 
gress of the bog. Mr. Killaly at once 
perceived that the only feasible remedy 
was to draw off the water that had ac- 
cumulated ; and to accomplish this end 
he employed a number of labourers to 
open the course of the stream where it 
was choaked up, and also the drains 
throug 
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through the valley that could be directed’ 
into the stream. By this means the 
iread of the water was soon lowered, and 
+n consequence the bog ceased to flow, 
and all the loose masses which floated 
on the river, were broken to pieces by 
jabourersplaced at intervals throughout 
its course. ‘ : 

Such was the situation of affairs on 
my arrival at the bog early en Saturday 
morning. During the course of the 
day, I exerted myself to carry mto ex- 
ecution the well advised plans which 
had previously heen commenced by Mr. 
Killaly. Towards evening, the floating 
masses which came down the river be- 
gan to lessen considerably both in size 
aud number; and finding every thing 
preceeded with regularity and cer- 
tainty, [thought it useless to remain 
ionger. 

At present I entertain no apprehen- 
sion of further devastation from the bog, 
except in the event ef a very great fall 
of rain during the present week. Slight 
rains would be of service to increase 
the current of water, and facilitate the 
removal of a considerable deposit of 
heavy, black bog mud, which at present 
fills the bottom of the stream. The 
general current, has, however, been 
much increased by the breaking down 
of the weirs on the river Brusna, below 
the junction of the bog river. 

i shall now describe the present ap- 
pearance and state of the bog and 
moory valley. 

inthe centre of the bog, for the space 
of about a mile and a half in length, 
aad a quarter of a mile in breadth, a 
valley has been formed, sloping at the 
bettom from the original surface of the 
bog, to the depth of 20 feet, where the 
an took place. In this valley 
Or guil there are numberless concentric 
a “ fissures, filled with water nearly 

he top. 

The sailor between the edge of the 
bog and the road of Kilbride, for the 
length of half a mile, and an extent of 
omy 60 and 80 acres, may be con- 
cir, fe 
to ten feet in depth grb oa the 
Surface, of Rote g. 
eam numberless green islands, 
ao of detached parts of the moory 
of the origin 1 heath eee ~ ie 

* Uiisinal heathy surface of the 
its Se deg. from two to ten feet above 
nal Mer Course, so as to flow over the 


Beyond the road to Kilbride the hog 


has flowed for one mile westward, and 
covered from 50 to 70 acres; in this: 
part the heathy patches of bog gradu- 
ally lessen in quantity; the green is- 
lands disappear, and nothing is observed 
but a thin deposit, consisting of granu- 
lated black bog-mud, varying from one 
to three feet in thickness. This, though 
destructive for the present year, may 
when dry be burnt, and removed for 
manure to the neighbouring uplands, 
or left on the spot te fertilize the 
valley. 

Thus the whole distance which the 
bog has flowed is about three miles in 
length, namely, one mile and a half in 
the bog, and the same distance over the: 
moory valley: and the extent covered 
amounts to about 150 acres, 

BAPTIST MISSION. 

The following concise view of the 
translations of the Holy Scriptures, is 
extracted from the Seventh Memoir, 
dated Serampore, Dec. 1820. 

1. In Bengalee, the fifth edition of 
the New Testament, containing 5000 
copies, which was printed off about 
three years ago, is nearly exhausted, 
and of the different parts of the Old, 
scarcely a single copy has been left for 
some time past. ‘The continual de- 
mand for this version, therefore, has 
rendered it necessary to print a new 
edition of the whole Scriptures. This 
edition, which will form the sirth edi- 
tion of the New Testament, and the 
third of the Psalms, and some other 
parts of the Old Testament, will consist 
of 4000 copies, and of the New Testa- 
ment 2000 extra, the demand being so 
very great. By using a new fount of 
types, of a reduced size, and printing in. 
double columns, on a large octavo page, 
the brethren hope to bring the whole 
five volumes into one volume of about 
1300 pages, royal octavo, or two very 
moderate volumes, and the New Testa- 
ment into a neat duodecimo of about 
400 pages. 

2. In the Sungskrit, the last volume 
of the Old Testament was printed off 
about two years ago. The first edition 


of the New Testament is quite exhaust- | 


ed, and the numerous calls for the 
Scriptures in this lan e, by the lite- 
rati of India, have induced the brethren 
to put to press a second edition of the 
whole Scriptures. This will likewise 
be printed in double columns in the 
large octavo size, and the whole Scrip- 


tures be comprised in one volume. It: 


will 
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will consist of 2000 copies, with an 
extra number of 2000 New Testa- 
ments. 

3. In the Hindee, also, the last volume 
of the Old Testament was published 
nearly two years ago. The edition of 
the New Testament being nearly ex- 
hausted, and Mr. Chamberlain having 
prepared another version of the New 
Testament in this language, for which 
his long residence in the western pro- 
vinces of India, and his intimate ac- 
quaintance with their popular dialects, 
eminently fit him, the brethren have 
resolved in this edition to print his ver- 
sion of the New Testament instead of 
their own, as a comparison of independ- 
ent versions, made by persons long and 
intimately acquainted with the lan- 
guage, will be of the utmost value in 
ultimately forming a correct, chaste, 
and perspicuous version in this widely 
extended language. Of this edition 
of the New Testament, which is more 
than half through the press, they are 
printing 2000 copies. 

4. In the Orissa language the whole 
Scriptures have been long published. 
The first edition of the New Testament 
being exhausted, and the demand for 
this version still increasing, the breth- 
ren have prepared a second edition, 
which is now more than half through 
the press. It consists of 4000 copies. 

5. The last volume of the Old Tes- 
tament in the Mahratta language was 
published many months ago, so that a 
version of the whole Scriptures in that 
language is now completed. Of the 
first edition of the New Testament, 
not a single copy being left, they have 
put to press a second edition, in a duo- 
decimo size. 

In these five languages the whole of 
the Scriptures are now published and 
in circulation: in the last four of them 
second editions of the New Testament 
are in the press, and in the first, the 
Bengalee, begun 26 years ago. the sirth 
edition of the New Testament. Inthe 
following teu languages the New Tes- 
tament is published, or nearly so; and 
in some of them the Pentateuch, and 
other parts of the Oli Testament. 

1. In the Chinese language the trans- 
lation of the Old Testament was com- 
pleted several years ago. In addition 
to the New Testament, the Pentateuch, 
the Hagiographa, and the Prophetic 
Books are now printed off. The His- 
torical books, which will complete the 


. Whole Scriptures, are in the press, and 
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will probably be published before the 
end of the ensuing year. 

2. In the Shikh language, besides the 
New Testament, the Pentateuch, and 
the Historical Books are printed off; 
and the Hagiographa is advanced as fay 
as the middle of the book of Job. So 
strong, however, has been the desire of 
this nation for the New Testament, 
that the whole edition is nearly distri-.: 
buted, and a second edition will proba- 
bly be called for before the Old Testa- 
ment is wholly published. Excepting 
the Mugs on the borders of Arracan, no 
one of the nations of India have disco- 
vered a stronger desire for the Scri 
tures than this hardy race; and t 
distribution of almost every copy has 
been accompanied with the pleasing 
hope of its being read and valued. 

3. In the Pushtoo or Affghan lan- 
guage, the nation supposed by some to 
be descended from the ten tribes, the 
New Testament has been printed off, 
The Pentateuch is also advanced at 
press as far as the book of Leviticus, 

4. Inthe Velinga or Teloogoo \an- 
guage, the New Testament was pub- 
lished two years ago,and the Pentateuch 
is printed as far as the book of Leviti- 
cus. This translation, however, when 
the Pentateuch is finished, the brethren 
intend to resign to the Madras Auxiliary 
Bible Society. 

4, In the Kunkuna language, the New 
Testament was completed above 18 
months ago ; and the Pentateuch is ad- 
vanced at press as far as the book of 
Numbers. As this province comes 
immediately under the care of the 
Bombay Bible Society, it is intended, 
on the completion of the Pentateuch at 
press, to relinquish this translation to 
them. 

6. In the Wuch, or Mooltanee \an- 
guage, the New Testament has been 
printed off these 18 months, in its owl 
character, But, as the opportunities 
for distributing this version have been 
exceedingly limited, and they have 
little prospect of establishing a mission 
in that province, they have dismi 
the pundit, and discontinued the trans- 
lation, till these circumstances, with 
those of a pecuniary nature, shall be 
more favourable. 

7. In the Assam language, also, the 
New Testament has been printed off 
nearly two years, and the vicinity of 
this country to Bengal, rendering it 
highly desirable to proceed with the 
translation, an edition of the Old Tes- 
tament 
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tament has been put to press, in the 
large octavo size, Mm double columns, 
which will very cousiderably lessen the 
expence, the character being similar to 
the Bengalee, both in form and size. 

@. In the Gujuratee lauguage, the 
New Testament is now happily brought 
through the press, 13 years af ter retain- 
ing the first pundit in this language. 
It makes between 8 and 900 pages, and 
is printed in the Deva Naguree charac- 
ter, This translation the brethren in- 
tend to resign to their brethren from 
the London Missionary Society, who 
are now studying the language, that 
they may give their attention more 
fully to those in which no others are 
engaged. 

9, In the Bikaneer language, also, 
the New Testament is now finished at 
press. It contains 800 pages, and is 
printed in the Naguree character. This 
version was begun nearly seven years 
ago. 

0. To these we may add the New 
Testament in the Kashmeer language, 
which version has been in hand nearly 
cight years, and will be finished at press 
inabouta month. It is printed in a 
neat type of its own, as mentioned in a 
former memoir, -In these ten languages 
the New Testament may be considered 
as heing published. 

Besides these fifteen, in which the 
New Testament is completed, there are 
six other languages in which it is 
brought more than half through the 
press. These are the Kurnata, the Ne- 
pel, the Harutee, the Marwar, the 
Bhughulkund, and the Oojein versions. 
About ten months more. they hare 
reason to hope, will bring these through 


the press; and thus in twenty-one of 
the languages of India, and these by far 
the most extensive and important, the 
New Testament will be published. It 
is the intention of the brethren to re- 
linquish the first of these, the Kurnata, 
to the Madras Bible Society, on the New 
Testament being completed, that they 
may be better able to attend to the re- 
maining languages, in which no version 
is begun by any one besides. 

The remaining versions now in hand 
are the following ten, which are all in 
the press. 

The Jumboo, Kanouj, and Khassee, 
printed as far as John; the Khoshul, 
Bhutuneer, Dogura, and Magudha, to 
Mark; and the Kumaoon, Gudwal, and 
Munipoora, to Matthew. 

In these ten versions, therefore, a 
sufficient progress is made to render 
the completion of them in no way dif- 
ficult. 

In comparing this memoir with the 
last, it will be seen that in several of 
the languages mentioned therein the 
translation has been discontinued. To 
this the brethren have been constrained, 
by the low state of the translation fund, 
arising principally from the heavy ex- 
pences occasioned by new editions of 
the Sungskrit, the Bengalee, the Hindee 
and the Orissa Scriptures, now in the 
press. In discontinuing these, how- 
ever, they have been guided by a due 
consideration of the importance and 
distinctness of the different languages 
in which they are engaged. as well as 
the ease with which pundits could be 
procured, should the public enable 
thera to resume them again. 
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To Groner Linuny, of Brigg, for 
certain Improvements in the Construc- 
tionof Engines or Machinery (to be 
wrought by Steam or other elastic 
Fluids.) applicable to the Driving of 
Mills and other useful Purposes. 

R. LILLEY compresses atmos- 
— pherie air or other elastic fluids, 
a — of mechanical force, in a ves- 
oa sora of a low or moderate 
pe ure, and afterwards let the 
a aa into a tube or into tubes, ves- 
aie essels of a much higher tempe- 
vistaee and after acting on a piston or 

iS Permit it to escape into the at- 


mosphere, by which means the expence 
of fuel will nat only be very much 
lessened, ‘but he is enabled to construct 
engines which will take up much less 
room than steam-engines in their usual 
form, be considerably lighter also, and 
which may be worked in some situa- 
tions where the common steam-engine 
cannot for want of a necessary supply 
of water. And when engines are con- 
structed, with some parts of his said 
improvements, and wrought by steam, 
the power will be delivered more uni- 
formly, which admits of the fly-wheel 
being made lighter than with the usual 
way 
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way of constructing steam-engines : 
the pistons, &c. of the working cylin- 
ders will be formed so as to lessen the 
friction, and by the means of a fluid. 
prevent the possibility of steam passing 
between them and the cylinders; the 
valves will be rotary,and so constructed 
also, as by the intervention of a fluid, to 
obviate the possibility of steam passing 
through them during the time it should 
be cut off from the cylinder, and the 
whole will take up less room than 
steam-engines of the common construc- 
tion. 

The power obtained by compressing 
elastic fluids in a certain temperature, 
and afterwards allowing them to act in 
a higher temperature, may be made ob- 
vious, thus; suppose the elastic fluid 
to be atmospheric air, and that a tube 
contains twelve cubic inches, with its 
natural temperature and elasticity, it 
will require a certain force to compress 
this air into two cubic inches (say a 
weight of thirteen pounds falling one 
foot); but, leaving out the considera- 
tion of friction, the elasticity of the air 
itself (compressed into this compass) 
would in the same temperature raise 
the same weight to the height whence 
it fell. “ If then,” says the patentee, 
“ T place the tube and air in a tempera- 
ture which would double the elasticity 
which the air had in its natural tem- 

yerature, and then let it expand till it 
iad the same elastic force it had before, 
I compressed it in its natural state, it 
will give me back a force which would 
raise 26lbs. a foot high, and leavea dis- 
posable force of 13lbs. through the 
same height ; and the same may be said 
of any other elastic fluid.” 

To HENRY CREIGHTON, of Glasgow, 


Civil Engineer ; for a new Method of 


regulating the Admission of Steam 

into Pipes or other Vessels, and for 

the Heating of Buildings and other 

Places. 

This invention consists in the appli- 
cation of the force or power obtained 
by the expansion and contraction of the 
pipes conveying and containing steam, 
or by the expansion and contraction of 
other pipes or vessels, bars or rods, con- 
nected with, or placed near to the pipes 
for ee or containing steam, to 
effect and regulate the admission of 
steam into the pipes aforesaid ; and the 
patentee applies this expanding and 
coutracting force or power to regulators 
for admitting the steam in different me. 
thods, as circumstances may require, 
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Such regulators may consist of cocks or 
valves, or other machinery now com. 
mouly employed. 

He describes different methods by 
which the aforesaid force or power, ob- 
tained by the expansion and contraction 
of the pipes containing and conveying 
steam, or by the expansion and contrae- 
tion of other pipes or vessels, bars or 
rods, connected with, or placed near to, 
the pipes for containing or conveying 
steam, may be applied to the effecting 
and regulating the admission of steam, 
But his invention consists in the appli- 
cation of these forces or powers to effect 
and regulate such admission. The 
methods by which the force and power 
aforesaid can be applied to the purpose 
above specified are various. 

To WILLIAM DAVIS, of Bourne, near 
Minchinhampton, Engineer ; for cer- 
tain Improvements in Machinery for 
shearing or cropping Woollen, or other 
Cloths requiring such process. 

Mr. D. claims as his invention, First, 
the application of rotative cutters, made 
of one solid piece of metal, not screwed 
or wedged to a cylinder bar, as has 
hitherto becn the practical way of mak- 
ing rotative cutters for shearing cloths. 
Second, the application of rotative cut- 
ters, in anangular direction. The dif- 
ference between this and the application 
of rotative cutters hitherto in practice, 
will be easily understood, as the old 
practice is to place the under cutter, 
known by the name of ledger-blade, 
nearly parallel to the length of the cloth 
to be shorn, or else nearly at right 
angles to the length of the cloth. Third, 
the application of beds, made elastic 
by spiral springs, placed nearly at 
right angles to the plane of the ledger 
cutters. 

By the above described machinery, 
one or two kerseymeres may be cut at 
one time, by fixing a thin piece of metal 
between the cutters and middle list, to 
prevent its being shorn; if it is desir- 
able to cut one narrow cloth, one half 
of the cutters, or as many as necessary 
may be made to rest by casting of the 
lines. 

His machine will stand in a room 
three feet by seven feet six inches, and 
will cut an end of cloth, of twenty-one 
yards in fifteen minutes, equally hard 
to cloth cut with any other machine, 
free from streaks from list to list, and 
equal from end to end. It does not 
leave those long hairs which rise above 
the surface, as in cloths cut with the for- 
mer 
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mer pate 
list to lis 
as in clot 


nt machine for cutting from 

t: or that hard stubbed feel, 

hs cut in the longitudinal di- 
‘tion. It will cut cassimeres, one or 

es otis time, with equal facility. The 

sowerof one man Willdrive it in full 
work and speed. The cutters are made 
solid, of the best double-refined cast- 
steel, and are as hard as any common 
siear, an advantage not attainable in 
the former patent machines; from 
which it is expected that the cutters 
will work twelve months without being 
sharpened. The adjustment of the beds 

is so simple, that it does not require a 

mechanic; and will move through a 

space of three-quarters of an inch with- 

out injuring its elasticity. 

Asufficient number of the best ma- 
chines hitherto in use, to shear an equal 
quantity of cloth, would be more than 
double the expence of this machine. 
Ifa cerf of a long piece of cloth can be 
cut in ten hours by one of Harmer’s 
frames, this machine is equal to twenty 
of them. The length of cut by the 
old machine is about 450 feet per 
minute, but by this machine 40,000 
feet. 

To GILBERT LANG and ROBERT 
Smith, of Parkholm, near Glasgow, 
Calico Printers; for the Mode of 
producing the Swiss new deep and pale 
Red, by topical Mordants, and a pale 
blue Discharge on said Red. 

When the cotton cloth has been freed 
by steeping and boiling in soap and 
water, from the paste used by the 
weaver, and any other impurities it may 
have acquired, immerse it thoroughly, 
or, as it is called, tramp or pad it- in 
asolution of any alkaliand oil or grease, 
forming an imperfect soap, or boil it in 
any of the perfect soaps dissolved in 
Water, or ina solution of soda and galli- 
poli oil, in the proportion of one gallon 
of oil to twenty gallons of soda-lees, 
at the strength of four degrees anda 
half; then dry the cloth in the stove, 
and repeat the process several times, 
Which may be varied at pleasure accor- 
ding to the lustre and durability of the 
colour wanted, stove-drying the cloth 
*etween every immersion. To the 
above solutions add a little sheep’s 
me. for the first three immersions, 
oa called the dung liquors ; after 
" Sy ~e has received the dung liquors, 
tity of eeped for twelve hours ina quan- 
thy an ater, 110° of heat of Fahrenheit; 
lat called the green steep. The 

ly being again stove-dried, is im- 
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mersed as above in a selution of alkali 
and oil, or grease, or boiled in perfect 
soap dissolved, but without the sheep’s 
dung; this is repeated four times, or 
oftener, according to the brilliancy of 
colours wanted, stove-drying as before 
between every immersion; these are 
called the white liquors, Steep the 
cloth for twelve hours at 125° of Fah- 
renheit, which forms what is called the 
white steep. The cloth being now 
thoroughly washed in cold water and 
dried, is ready to receive, first, the pink 
mordant, which is composed as follows: 
take equal quantities, by measurement, 
of a decoction of galls at the strength 
of four to six, and a solution of alum 
at one-half degree, the alum being pre- 
viously saturated with whitening, or 
any other alkali, in the proportion of 
one ounce to the pound weight of alum; 
mix them together, and raise the tem- 
perature to 1400 of Fahrenheit, or as 
hot as can be handled. By immersion, 
as formerly mentioned, in this mixture, 
the cloth, when dyed and cleared, ex- 
hibits a beautiful pink, equal if not su- 
perior to that produced by cochineal, 
and forms the ground colour of the in- 
vention. Thesame effect may be pro- 
duced by using the galls and alum as 
above separately. As a substitute for 
galls in the foregoing process, the fol- 
lowing substances may be used, viz. 
oak-bark, sawdust of oak, shumac, my- 
robalan, citrons, tormentil roots, or 
any other substance, containing a suffi- 
ciency of the tanniug principle or as- 
tringent quality; and as a substitute 
for alum the ronegen, | may be used, 
viz. alum dissolved or held in solution 
by vinegar, pyroligneous, or any 
of the vegetable or animal acids, or wud 
number of them combined (but whiclt 
may be most readily obtained by using 
acetate of lead or sugar of lead,) or asa 
substitute for alum may be used any of 
the mineral, vegetable, or animal acids 
combined, singly or together, with tin, 
lead, zinc, antimony, bismuth, cobalt, 
or nikel. 

The invention to which they claim 
the sole and exclusive right, consists im 
the mode of preparing the cloth for, and 
applying the mordants, which produce 
a more durable and brilliant deep red 
than the Turkey red, a second or pale 
red, a beautiful pink and a blue dis- 
charge formed upon it, which produces 
a style of work of uncommon brilliancy 
and variety of colours. 

Repertory. 
VARIETIES, 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
——— 


NOTHER Tragedy, by Lorp 
Byron, has arrived in London 
for publication. 

ANTHONY TopD THOMPSON, Esq.., 
F.L.S. will soon publish his Lectures 
on Botany. 

Shortly will be published, Bibliogra- 

hia Sacra; or, an Introduction to the 
Literary and Ecclesiastical History of 
the Sacred Scriptures, and the transla- 
tions of them into different languages, 
by the Rev. JAMES TOWNLEY, author 
of Biblical Anecdotes. 

The Malay Annals, translated from 
the Malay language, by Dr. JOHN 
LEYDEN, with an Introduction by Sir 
THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES, F.R.S, 
&c., will appear in a few weeks. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. 
HENRY GRATTAN, with a Memoir, by 
his Son, will shortly appear in 4 vels. 
Svo. 

The Hall of Hellingsley, a Tale, in 
2 vols., by Sir E. BRYDGEs, Bart. is in 
the press. 

CHARLES MANSFIELD CLARKE,esq. 
will soon publish the second part of his 
Observations on Female Diseases. 

Mr. W. M. Crate will publish early 
in the ensuing season, a Course of Lec- 
tures on Drawing, Painting and Engra- 
ving, considered as branches of elegant 
education, delivered in the Saloon. 
“ty fo Institution, on successive seasons, 
and read subsequently at the Russell 
Tustitution. 

Mr. I. If. GLOVER ‘is preparing for 
publication a Bibliographical Dictionary 
of English Literature, from the year 
1700 to the end of the year 1520. It 
will contain the title of every principal 
work which has appeared in Great Bri- 
tain during that period, together with 
the date of publication, its priee, and 
the publisher’s name, as far as they can 
possibly be ascertained ; alphabetically 
arranged under the names of their re- 
spective authors, and under the subject 
matter of each anonymous publication, 

An octavo edition is about to be pub- 
lished, of Memoirs of the Protector 
Oliver Cromwell, with original letters, 
and other family papers, by the late 
OLIVER CROMWELL, esq. a ( Rend sen 
of the family. 

Dr. WARDLAW, of Glasgow, is about 


to publish his Lectures on the Book 
of Ecclesiastes. 


Dr. FoRBES’ Translation of Laenne 
on Diseases of the Chest, with notes, 
will speedily be published. 

Ina few days will be published, a 
Reply to Samuel Lee, professor of Ara. 
bic in the University of Cambridge, 
refuting his erroneous remarks 6n the 
New Translation of the Bible from the 
Hebrew text, by J. BELLAMY, author 
of the Histery of All Religions, the 
Anti-deist, &c. 

Speedily will be published, by Mr, 
ROCHESTER, the Norwich and Norfolk 
Guide; or, ‘Tourist’s Companion and 
Itinerary: to be comprised in ten num 
bers at one shilling each, and a number 
to be publisbed every fortnight. In 
the last number will be given views of 
gentlemen’s seats, a correct map of 
Norfolk, and a plan of Norwich. 

Lamps, supplied by artificial naptha, 
or essential oil of tar, produced in the 
making of gas from coals, under Lord 
Cochrane’s patent, are rapidly making 
their way in the metropolis; the bril 
liant and penetrating light which they 
afford gives satisfaction wherever they 
have been tried. 

Mr. STEVENSON will shortly publish 
a Practical Treatise on the Nature, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of Gutta 
Serena, a species of Blindness arising 
from a loss of sensibility in the nerve 
of visicn, illustrated by numerous 
cases. 

Sketches of Upper Canada, Domestic, 
Local, and Characteristic , to which 
are added, Practical Details for the in- 
formation of Emigrants of every class, 
and some Recollections of the United 
States of America, by JoHN HOWISON, 
Esq. will speedily be published 

A new edition of Mr. CUTHBERT 
JOHNSON’S Essay on the Uses of Salt 
in Agriculture and Horticulture, is 0 
the press, and will make its appearance 
in the course of a few days. It will 
contain the results of the experiments 
of Messrs. Curwen and Cartwright, 4 
well as those of numerous other prac- 
tical farmers ; and, by the favour of the 
Board of Agriculture, will also be e2- 
riched with those of Mr. Sinclair, of 
Woburn Abbey. 

Mr. CurTIs will commence his nest 
Course of Lectures on the Anatomy; 
Physiology, and Pathology of the Ear, 
on Monday, Cet. Ist. mer? 
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In the account of some Experiments 
on the strength of Timber, given in our 
last Number, p- 66, it is stated that 
these experiments were made by John 
White, Esq., but in truth they were 
exclusively made by Mr. THoMmAS 
TREDGOLD, of Lisson Grove. 

Mr. ANDREW SMITH, of Mauchiine, 
+n Scotland, has invented an instrument 
for copying drawings, &c., called an 
apograph. [t is so constructed, that 
drawings of any kind may be copied by 
it upon paper, copper, or any other 
substance capable of receiving an im- 
pression, upon a scale either extend- 
ed, reduced, or the same as the ori- 

inal. 

Mr. FrencH, late of the University 
of Edinburgh, announces a Translation 
of TELEMACHUS into LATIN, and has 
cireulated a specimen of his perform- 
ance. No task would be more accept- 
table to the schools of all Europe. “ It 
is with peculiar pleasure,”’ says the 
Classical Journal, *“ that we observe 
the beauties of a really excellent mo- 
dern author clothed in an unfading 
garb, Perhaps of all other works, Te- 
lemachus is best adapted for this pur- 
pose, and we are surprised that a Latin 
translation was never before attempted, 
though we are not sorry that it has been 
left to the elegant pen of Mr. French. 
The beautiful simplicity of its style, 
the classical nature of its subject, and 
the classical form of its construction, 
alike render it plastic to the skilful 
hand that would recast it in a Latin 
mould. No book can be found better 
adapted than Telemachus, translated in 
a pure and simple manner, for a text 
book to be put into the hands of a t 
m Latin. Its delightful story, the 
purity of its morality, the wisdom of 
ifs precepts, unperplexed by doubtful 
adings and uncertain meanings, 
would present a most alluring vestibule, 
through which the youthful scholar 
might pass to the higher departments 
of classical literature,” 

In a few days will be published a 

ew Translation of Faustus, from the 
aman of Goethe. 

€ following excellent paragraph 

8 appeared in amp yrovisicial ; * 

and ought to be copied generally 3+ 

Cruelty to Fish.—It is hoped that the 
dreadful c om . 
alive ruelty of boiling shell-fish 
a me ac _o. as a—veaey done, 

‘m Over a fire in a sauce- 
Le cold water, will be reflected on 
eves. Shell-fish possess an 


amphibious R 
us property, and ar fi 
MONTHLY Mag. No. 358. re therefore 


capable of existing out of the water a 
considerable time without the powers 
of life being impaired; hence ‘it is 
just as shocking to dress shell-fish 
alive, as to convey mackerel (which do 
not possess an amphibious property, but 
die in a few minutes ‘after bemg taken 
out of the water.) instantaneously out 
of the sea into a frying-pan or boiling 
water. The ignorant prejudice that 
lobsters, crabs, &c. are not good if they 
are dressed after they are dead, would 
vanish as soon as humanity were per- 
mitted to make the trial. When dress- 
el many hours after they are dead, it 
is found that the fish is not lessened, or 
the flavour in the “oe degree im- 
ired ; if it were, that could hardly 
e a sufficient reason to torture a poor 
animal to gratify the pampered appetite 
of an epicure. Eels too possess this 
amphibious quality; therefore they are 
skinned, rolled in salt, and fried whilst 
they are writh ing in agony. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of 
the Liver, and on-some of the affections 
usually denominated bilious, is prepar- 
ing for publication. Comprising an 
impartial estimate of the merits of the 
Nitro-muriatic Acid Bath, by GEORGE 
DARLING. M.D. Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of London. 

The following circulation of a single 
newspaper merits to be recorded among 
the memorabilia of the art of —- 
The Observer Sunday newspaper pu 
lished an extra sheet on the 22d of 
July, with an account of the late coro- 
nation ceremonial. It was spoken of 
as a full and accurate detail of the cere- 
monies, and four well-executed wood- 
cuts were introduced, exhibiting in- 
terior views of Westminster Abbey and 
the Hall, and eeeneenees have 
actually been sold no less than 61,500 
sets of this one publication, consuming 
no less than 133,000 fourpenny newspa- 
per stamps, and producing to the re- 
venue upwards of £2000. ai ah 

There is nearly ready for publication 
in 4to. a series of coloured engrav- 
ings, from original drawings, taken on 
the spot, by JAMES WATHEN, Esq. 
illustrative of the Island of St. Helena, 
and executed in the same style as those 
which accompanied his * Journal to 
India,” to which will be added, two or 
three very curious wood-cuts relatin 
to Bonaparte, a brief historical skete 
of the Island, and a highly finished 
portrait of Mr. Wathen. , 

On the 15th of September will be 


ublished rt 3d of Physi ical 
. Te re Fovtraite, 
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Portraits, containing ten beautiful en- 
gravings in the line manner, each of 
which will be by a different artist. The 
portraits will be accompanied by cons. 
cise biographical notices in English and 
French, and will consist of the follow- 
ing eminent personages :— 

Albert Prjnce Aremberg.— Oliver 
Cromwell.—Thos. Cromwell, Earl ef 
Essex. — Desiderius Erasmus.— Diego 
Philip de Guzman.—Philip Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke.—John Pym.—Sir 
Richard Steele. -—- Charles Edward 
Stuart. — Thos. Wentworth, Earl of 
Stratford. 

The Rev. Dr. CRACKNELL will soon 
publish an Essay on the Dying Confes- 
sions of Judas Iscariot, as found in the 
Greek records. 

The Rev. JOHNSON GRANT is print- 
ing a Course of Lent Lectures, on the 
last seven sentences uttered by our Sa- 
viour from the Cross. 

A History of the Literature of Spain 
and Portugal, by FREDERICK Bovu- 
TERWEK, translated from the German, 
is printing. 

The Rev. T. H. HORNE’s Introduc- 
tion te the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, will be 
ready in the course of October next, in 
four large volumes, 8vo each containing 
notiess than 650 pages, closely but hand- 
somely printed, with fifteen plates of 
maps and fac-similies, besides numer- 
‘ous other engravings inserted in the 
body of the work. The delay in the 
publication has been occasioned, partly 
by theaccession of new matter, (amount- 
ing to considerably more than one third) 
and partly by the author’s desire that 
the supplementary volume (of which 
a limited number of copies only is 
printed,) may appear at the same time, 
for the accommodation of purchasers of 
the first edition. This supplementary 
volume will comprise the whole third 
volume of the new edition, besides all 
such other historieal and critical mat- 
ter, as can be detached to be useful, 
together with all the new plates and 
fac-similies. Vol. I. contains a full 

nquiry into the genuineness, authen- 
tieity, and inspiration of the Holy Scri 
tures ; with refutations of the infidel 
objections lately urged against them.— 
Vol. IL. treats on Scripture criticism. 
and on the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, with select lists of the best books 
on every subject therein discussed.— 
Vol. III. contains a summary of bibli- 
cal antiquities, including so much of 
Greek and Roman antiquities as is ne. 
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cessary to elucidate the Sacred Wri 
together with a geographical index of 
the principal places mentioned in them, 
—Vol. 1V. comprises historical and er}. 
tical prefaces to each buok of the Old 
and New Testaments, and three jp. 
dexes—1. Bibliographical—2. Of mat. 
ters—And 3. of the principal texts 
cited and illustrated. 

The observations of Sir Everard 
Home, that the black substance in the 
skin of the Negro has great influence in 
preventing the scorching operations of 
the sun’s rays, are combated in the 
Newcastle Magazine. Sir Everard had 
said, that the rete mucosum of Negroes 
is a provision of nature against the 
scorching effect of the sun’s rays,— 
First, as a provision against the rays of 
the sun, black is the very worst colour 
that could possibly be chosen.—Second- 
ly, why should nature be so partial to 
black men? There are black men in 
New Holland, and very dark-coloured 
skins near the north pole.—Thirdly, 
there is no such thing as a pigment in 
the rete mucosum. In the eye, indeed, 
there is a pigment. The colour of 
the skin, in truth, depends not upon 
any pigment, but upon its texture; the 
texture of that of the Negro is thicker, 
but coarser wove. This would bea 
better preventive against the sun's rays 
than any pigment. It was decided as 
long ago as the days of Buffon, that it 
is the obtundity of the nervous system 
of the Negro which renders him callous 
to the most scorching heat. 

Some intelligent persons in Edin- 
burgh have imitated the Parisians by 
an establishment to teach the connect- 
ing arts and sciences to persons engaged 
in particular trades. In France every 
working carpenter can draw with the 
hand, and also geometrically, and per- 
sue their tasteful productions and ele- 
gant forms, 

Mrs. SIDNEY STANHOPE, autbor of 
Montbrazel Abbey, &c. &e. has in the 
press an Historical Romance, in four 
vols. called the Festival of Mora, 
which will be published in the month 
of September. 

Speedily will be published the His- 
tory of the Literature of Spain and Por- 
tugal, by FREDERIK BOUTERWEK, 
translated from the German. 

_ Dr. Pearson's Lectures on the Prae- 
tice of Physic, and on the Laws of the 
Animal Economy, also on Therapeutics 
with Materia Medica, and Professor 


Brande’s Lectures on Chemistry, will 


commence the first week in October: 
New 
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Shetland is found to extend 
f ae 10/ west to 61° 23’, and from 
60° s. to 63° 30f. Other accounts add 
90 more w. long. and loofs. lat. 
The provisional committee for the 
encouragement of industry, and reduc- 
tion of poor’s rates at the King’s Head 
Tavern, Poultry, in contemplating the 
condition of agricultural labourers for 
more than half a century, have per- 
ceived the continual deterioration of 
their condition, occasioned by a series 
of causes over which they had no con- 
trol. Of these the progress of taxation 
upon the necessaries of life, and the 
alienation of the privilege of common 
land, and small holdings of Zand, which 
furnished the most profitable occupa- 
tien for themselves and familics’ lei- 
sure hours, must be reckoned the most 
considerable. Besides that the general 
demolition of small farms by abridging 
the demand, tended to keep down the 
value of their labour. Hence, poverty 
has been tahing the place of compara- 
tive ease, and privation of enjoyment. 
Large masses of waste land will furnish 
the most salutary remedy. Here our 
dissatisfied, because half-famished la- 
bourers, might be peemepenty relieved 
in coincidence with the interest of the 
other portions of society. Among the 
purposes embraced by the protecting 
care of our statesmen in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, it was enacted that 
employment should be provided for all : 
and that cottages should be supplied 
with some land ; the necessity of which 
latter provision was so well understood 
in the reign of King Charles I. that a 
special commission was appointed to 
enforce its observance. By the revival 
of such means, the return of our pros- 
perity may at no distant period be an- 
ticipated. Without colonization our 
population, will, on our own soil, be 
amply sustained, and poor’s rates 
gradually diminish, till the impotent 
aud infirm alone will be the appli- 
cants,” 
It appears that the nightingale does 
pe visit Yorkshire so frequently as it 
id forty or fifty years ago. Whatever 
_ be the cause, it is confessedly now 
se “af oma in yo part of the island. 
discovery of an ea ‘ 
tual method wp bine: Se Peas dues: 
tion of woollen fabrics and furs by 
moths is due to the officers of Artille 
ah oolwich, employed in the ins “4 
tion of clothing returned from S ain 
twas observed, that i ks wl a il 
other Woollen ’ In CaskKs whiere a 
substances were totally 
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destroyed, those cloths that had been 
rendered water-proof by the common 
well known process, remained un- 
touched, Attention having thus been 
excited to this cireumstanee, other si- 
milar mixed packages were examined, 
and the results were found te be in- 
variable. 

A liquor is brewed from the berries 
of the mountain ash, in North Wales,, 
called diod gridfol, by ouly crushing 
and putting water to them. After 
standing for a fortnight it is fit for use 
its flavour somewhat resembles perry. 

FRANCE. : 

Mr. Simonde de Sismondi, the well 
known author of the History of the 
Italian Republics, is engaged in a work 
of the first importance, the want of whicl¥ 
has been long and univetsally acknow- 
ledged—a Complete History of the 
French Nation. The patience and saga- 
city displayed by theauthor in his multi- 
farious researches, his perspicuous style 
and excellent arrangement, and above 
all the spirit of liberty which never 
ceases to animate him, afford abun- 
dant proof that, if he lives to complete 
his design, he will raise a literary 
monument worthy of his own reputa- 
tion, and of the great nation whose 
deeds he is about to commemorate. 

Messrs. DUFAU and GUADET, of 
Paris, have recently published a dic- 
tionary of ancient geography, which is 
recommended in the foreign journals, 
as containing information unique in its 
kind. Close to the ancient names of 
places, is the corresponding modern 
one. Annexed is a map of the world, 
as known to the ancients, by M. Brué, 
geographer to his R. H. Monsieur. 
Ancient geography is not only an ob- 
ject of learned curiosity, but is a ne- 
cessary compliment of history,. and 
should form one essential basis of edu- 
cation. yo 

A number of Cachemire goats, im- 

orted into France by M. Ternaux, 

ave been settled at Perpiguan, where 
having recovered their health, they are 
beginning to propagate. After yeaning 
in March, the down, some rudiments 
of which had appeared in April, began 
to get intwined, and this may be looked 
upon as’ an approach to maturity. 
“ This I had plucked up,’ says M. 
Tessier (in his communication to tlie 
Royal Academy of Sciences) “ with 
horn combs, and it was thus almost 
pure and free from clots.’? Each ani- 
mal furnished on an average three 
ounces and a half; some, including a 


large 
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large hé goat, 
is very little loss, and every thiug an- 
nounces that this race will easily get 
seasoned to the climate. The she goats 
are better for milking than the natives ; 


gave six ounces. There 


the large hairs vary much in length, 
and it has been remarked that the short 
haired individuals sometimes yield the 
most down, and it is finest on those of 
a grey colour. By allotting them a 
more elevated situation in the Pyrenees 
they are expected to give more down, 
and further improvements are contem- 
plated, in the selections for propaga- 
tion, by a judicious crossing with such 
of the indigenous races as bear an ana- 
logous down. 

Sixty-nine pigeons having been 
brought from Liege to Paris, were per- 
mitted to begin their return flight on 
the 29th of July, at 8 o’clock in the 
morning. One of them reached Liege 
the same day at half-past twelve, and 
three others in three successive hours. 

PORTUGAL. 

The Portuguese monarchy has pos- 
sessions in four parts of the world :— 

In a a is the kingdom of Portu- 
gal, and the Algarves, on a surface of 
4630 leagues square, and 3,680,000 in- 
habitants. 

In America, Brazil and Guiana, 
277,000 leagues square, and 24,000,000 
inhabitants. 

In the Atlantic and Africa, the isles 
of Madeira and Porto Santo, 50 square 
leagues, and 91,200 inhabitants. The 
Azores 147 square leagues, 160,000 in- 
habitants. Cape Verd Islands, 216 

uare leagues, 36,000 inhabitants. 
The islands on the coast of Guinea, 
53 square leagues, 35,000 inhabitants. 
The government of Angola, 70 square 
leagues, 75,000 inhabitants. Of Mosam- 
bique, 139 square leagues, 60,000 in- 
ha ~sagge se 

n Asia, Goa, 92 square leagues 
60,000. inhabitants. Time and Solon 
33 square leagues, 15,060 inhabitants. 
Macao, 14 square leagues, and 33,800 
inhabitants. Total 282,444 square 
leagues, and 6,649,200 inhabitants: 
among the latter are two millions of 
slaves. The political importance equal 
to that of the Belgic provinces, and 
superior to that of Seven. 

+ The crown revenues from eighty to 
ninety millions of francs. The armed 
force consists in Europe of 25,000 regu- 
lars and 35,000 militia. In Brazils the 
troops of the line and militia abont 
50,000. Their marine has not above 


eight ships of the line and sixteen fri- 
gates. 





(Sept. 3, 
SPAIN. 


Don. J. A. CONDE, who had been 
employed during many years on the 
History of the Arabs in Spain, lived 
to publish only the first volume, which 
appeared last year. It will, however, 
be printed with all speed by his execu- 
tors, and when finished will constitute 
one of the most important pieces of 
Spanish literature. 


ITALY. 

The Abbé Maio continues to make 
important discoveries. He will be able 
to make large additions to Polybius, 
and to add many new names to classic 
literature. We have already devoted 
much space to his discoveries, and we 
hope svon to be able to submit some 
further details with specimens. 

A complete historical library is an- 
nounced at Milar. It will commence 
with Miller’s History of the World— 
and this will be followed by Botta’s 
History of the American War, and by 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 

A splendid work has appeared of the 
Life and Correspondence of Galileo by 
DE NELLI. 

RUSSIA. 
Literature advances rapidly in the 
Russian tongue; 8000 volumes ap 
red in the last 20 years, whereas in 
800 only 3000 were printed. Itseems 
there are no less than 350 living au- 
thors in Russia, though their works 
and even their names (except two or 
three) are wholly unknown in England 
an France. 

The Russian frigate, Voslock, Capt. 
Bellinghausen, and a corvette, are re- 
turning frem a voyage of discoveries 10 
the Pacific, to Petersburgh. These ships 
proceeded nearly in the track of Capt. 
Cook, advancing as far as 70° s. The 
principal thing discovered, is that Cook’s 
Sandwich Land consists of an island or 
islands. 


UNITED STATES. 


The flourishing condition of Ameri- 
can literature is proved by the superi- 
ority of its periodical journals : 

_ The North American Review, published 
in Boston, quarterly; P 

The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical 
and Physical Sciences, edited by Dr.Chap- 
man, quarterly ; 

_ The Archzologia Americana , to be ccl- 
tinued annually ; and 

The American Journal of Science, editet 
by Professor Silliman, published quarterly, 
are inferior to no works published in Ev- 
rope, for good taste, intelligence, 4" 


style. 
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“REPORT OF CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


ot ee 


ROFESSOR LESLIE has made some 
experiments upon sound excited in 
hydrogen gas ; from which it appeared that 
the effect was considerably less than what 
would be produced in atmospheric air of 
the same density. ‘The cause appeared to 
depend partly on the tenuity of hydrogen 
gas, and partly on the rapidity with which 
the pulsations are conveyed through this 
very elastic medium. 

The connection between galvanism and 
magnetism has been illustrated by the Rev. 
J. CumMiING, professor of chemistry at 
Cambridge. The Professor has repeated the 
electro-magnetic experiments of Professor 
Oersted ; he gives an account of the effects 
ofa wireconnecting a large zinc and copper- 
plate, on two magnetic needles, one moving 
horizontally, the other vertically ; thecon- 
necting wire being bent into the form of a 
circle, and the needles applied to it at dif- 
ferent azimuths. The direction of the gal- 
vanic current was such, that a wire con- 
necting the zinc and copper-plates tended 
to place itself at right angles to the mag- 


netic meridian, which appeared experi-— 


mentally, by suspending a pair of very 
small plates. An instrument was then 
described for detecting weak galvanie ac- 
tion, by its effects on the magnetic needle. 
It was found that the magnetic influence 
could not be transmitted between a pair of 
plates through any non-metallic medium ; 
but, on making the circuit through a tube 
filled with acetate of lead, the needle be- 
gan to be effected, when the arborescence 
of the revived lead had formed the metallic 
connection. On using connecting-wires of 
different lengths and diameters, it appear- 
ed that the magnetic influence was traus- 
mitted through large wires, though of con- 
siderable length, provided they were solid, 
more readily than through smail ones, how- 
ever short. An analogouseffect was found 
to be exhibited on connecting the poles of 
a magnet by pieces of iron, of different 
lengths and thickness. The paper was 
concluded by contrasting this analogy with 
the opposite effects observed in the trans- 

mission of common electricity. 
“nn same gentleman, on the application 
P guetism as a measure of electricity, 
escribes a galvanometer consisting of a 
ae ene wire moveable upon a gra- 
a slide. By comparing the deviations 
penton placed below it at different dis- 
found ? the tangent of the deviation was 
oe to vary inversely as the distance of 
ne ne wie from the magnetic 
rn “<a On applying the deviation pro- 
nr n the magnetic needle as a measure 
he hereased effect produced by moving 
© galvanic surfaces towards each other, 


, 


it appeared that the tangent of the devia- 
tion varied inversely as the square root of 
the distance of the plates from each other. 
A steel-wire was made permanently magne- 
tic, by twisting it round a straight connect- 
ing-wire. A horse-shoe magnet was placed 
in the circuit, by twisting a wire from right 
to left round one pole, and from left to 
right round the other; on connecting it 
alternately with each end of the battery, 
the magnetism of one pole was destroyed, 
whilst that of the other was increased. On 
transmitting the galvanism from a pair of 
plates of 15 feet of surface through a cop- 
per globe of four feet surface, the mag- 
netic influence was distributed over every 
part, both of the globe and of the plates 
themselves. 

_ Heat has been discovered in the moon’s 
rays by Dr. Howarpb, by means of a dif- 
ferential thermometer of his own invention. 
Having blackened the upper ball of a dif- 
ferential thermometer, he placed it in the 
focus of a 13 inch reflecting mirror, which 
was opposed to the light of a bright full 
moon. The liquid began immediately to 
sink, and in half a minute was depressed 
8°, where it became stationary. On plac- 
ing a skreen betwen the mirror and the 
moon, it rose again to the same level, and 
was again depressed on removing this ob- 
stacle. 

Dr. OLBERs informs Dr. Gauss, that he 
observed on the Sth of February an appear- 
ance in the dark part of the moon, which 
has been called a lunar volcano, It ap- 
peared as usual in Aristarchus. It was 
small, but much brighter than the other 
parts of the moon, unilluminated by the 
sun, quite like a star, and even appeared 
like a star of the sixth magnitude, seen 


_situated to the north-east of the moon. Dr. 


Olbers is inclined to believe that this 
brightness is produced by the reflection of 
the light of the earth from an even and 
smooth surface of a great extent of rock in 
the moon. 

RECENT investigations having directed 
the attention of observers in a particular 
manner to the study of the optical charac- 
ters of crystallised minerals, we think it 
may not be without use to notice a cireum- 
stance in the structure of crystals, which, 
if not known, or neglected, may lead into 
error. Many crystals, which, in a ge- 
neral view, appear simple, are found to be 
compound, when all their relations are at- 
tended to; and these, when examined op- 
ticaliy, will present a compound, iv place 
of a simple structure. The simple struc- 
ture characterises the species of minerais, 
while the compound structure often dis- 
tinguishes the varielies or subspecies. _ 

, MM. ARAGO 
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MM. ArAGo and FresNeEx have lately 
applied the principle of Count Rumford’s 
cencentric or co-lateral meshes to the im- 
provement of lamps, intended either for 
light-houses or theatres, or for other uses 
where a strong bright clear light is wanted. 
In order to obviate the difficulty which 
was formerly found to arise from the car- 
bonization of the wick by the great heat 
occasioned at the summit of the burner, 
the oil was made to flow over at the mesh, 
and in thus keeping the flame at the top of 
the wick, a full, clear, and steady combus- 
tion was obtained. 

M. DupuitT pe MAIzreREs has invent 
ed, and practised with great success, a 
method of making bread with common ap- 
ples very far superior to potatoe bread. 
After having boiled one-third of peeled 
apples, he bruised them while quite warm 
into two-thirds of flour, including the pro- 
per quantity of yeast, and kneaded the 








[Sépt. 1, 
whole without water, the juice of the fruit 
being quite sufficient. When this mixture 
had acquired the consistency of paste, he 
put it into a vessel, in which he allowed it 
torise for about twelve hours. By this 
process he obtained a very excellent 
bread. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris 
have proposed the following prize question 
for 1823: “To determine, by precise 
experiments, the causes, either chemical 
or physiological, of animal heat.” It is 
particularly required that the heat emitted 
by a healthy animal in a given time be as. 
certained, as well also as the quantity of 
carbonic acid produced in respiration, and 
that the heat thus produced, be compared 
with that occasioned by the formation of 
as much carbonic acid from the combustion 
ofcarbon. The prize will be a gold medal 
of 3000 francs value. 











BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


ACTS PASSED in the FIRST YEAR of the REIGN Of GEGRGE THE FOURTH, or in 
the SECOND SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
- —ae 


oe XXXVI. For the better Re- 
gulation of the Public Notaries in 
freland.—May 28th, 1821. 

CAP. XXXVIIL. To repeal the Du- 
ties of Customs on the Importation into 
Great Britain of certain Sorts of Wood 
and Timber, and certain Drawbacks or 
allowances in respect of such Duties, 
and to grant other Duties and Draw- 
backs in lieu thereof.—May 28fh, 1821. 

CAP. XXXVIII. An Act for esta- 
blishing Regulations respecting certain 
Parts of the Proceedings in the Court 
of Session, and in the Court of Commis- 
stoners for Teinds, and respecting the 
Duties, Qualifications, and Emoluments 
of certain Clerks and other officers of 
the said Courtsx—May 28th, 1821. 


CAP. XXXIX. An Act for the bet- 
ter Regulation of the Courts of Ad- 
miralty in Scotland, and of certain Pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Session, con- 
nected therewith.—May 28th, 1821. 

CAP. XL. To repeal so much of an 
Act, made in the Parliament of Ireland 
in the Eleventh and Twelfth Years of 
the Reign of King George the Third, 
for preventing Frauds committed b 
Bankrupts, as inflicts Capital Punish- 
ment on certain Offences therein speci- 
fied; and to provide more suitable and 


effectual Punishment for such offences. 
—May 28th, 1821. f 


I. 11 and 12G. 3.¢. 8.8. 24. (1) reciting 


that on Bankrupts refusing to surrender, or 
be examined, or to deliver up their effects, 








&c. shall be declared guilty of felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. Recited act, so far 
as inflicts punishment of death, repealed. 

II. Such offences may be punished with 
transportation for life, &c. 

CAP. XLI. For giving greater Faci- 
lity in the Prosecution and Abatement 
of Nuisances arising from Furnaces 
used and in the working of Steam En- 
gines.—May 28th, 1821. 

I. It shall and may be lawful for the 
Court by which Judgment ought to be pro- 
nounced in case of Conviction on any suck 
Indictment, to award such Costs as shal 
be deemed proper and reasonable to the 
Prosecutor or Prosecutors, to be paid by 
the Party or Parties so convicted as afore- 
said, such Award to be made either before 
or at the time of pronouncing final judg- 
ment, as to the Court may seem fit. 

Il. If it shall appear to the Court by 
which Judgment ought to be pronounced in 
case of Conviction on any such Indictment, 
that the Grievance may be remedied by 
altering the Construction of the Furnace 
so employed in the working of Engines by 
Steam, it shall be lawful to the Court, with- 
out the Consent of the Prosecutor, to make 
such Order touching the Premises, as shall 
be by the said Court thought expedient for 
preventing the Nuisance in future, before 
passing final Sentence upon the Defendant 
or Defendants so convicted. 

III. Not to extend to Owners of Fur- 
naces erected solely for working of Mines. 

CAP. XLII. To defray the Charge 
of the Pay, Cloathing, and contingent 
Expences of the Disembodied ailies . 

red 
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Great Britain; and to giant Allowances 
in certain Cases to Subaltern Officers, 
Adjutants, Quartermasters, Surgeons, 
Surgeons Mates, and Serjeant Majors 
of Militia, until the Ti wenty-fif' th Day 
of March One thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-two.—May 28th, 1821. 

CAP. XLII. To defray, until the 
Twenty-fifth Day of June, One thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-two, the 
Charge of the Pay and Clothing of the 
Militia of Ireland; and for making 
Allowances to Officers and Quartermas- 
ters of the said Militia during Peace. 
—May 28th, 1821. 

CAP, XLIV. To exclude Persons 
holding certain Judicial Offices in Ire- 
land, from being Members of the House 
of Commons.—May 28th, 1821. 

I. From and after the passing of this Act, 
no Person holding the Office of Lord Chan- 
cellor in Ireland, Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland, or being One of the Twelve Judges 
of the Courts of King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer in Ireland, or being 
a Master in Chancery in Ireland, shall be 
capable of being elected, or of sitting or 
voting asa Member of the House of Com- 
mons. 

CAP. XLV. To amend an Act of 
thé Forty-sixth Year of the Reign of 
His late Majesty King George the Third, 
for consolidating and rendering more 
effectual the several Acts for the Pur- 
chase of Buildings, and further Improve- 
ment of the Streets and Places near to 
Westminster Hall and the Two Houses 
of Parliament.—June 8th, 1821. 

CAP. XLVI. To regulate the Atten- 
dance of Jurors at the Assizes, in cer- 
tain Cases.—June Sth, 1821. 

I. From henceforth, in any County in 
Which the Judge or Justices of Assize in 
England, or the Judge or Justices of the 
Grand Sessions in any County of Wales, 
orthe Justices of the Courts of Sessions 
held for the Counties Palatine of Chester, 

urham or Lancaster, shall think fit so to 
direct, the Sheriff or other Officer to whom 
the Return of the Ventre facias Juratores 
or other Process for the Trial of Causes at 
Nisi Prius doth belong, shall summon and 
ee not more than One hundred and 
en Jurors, or such lesser number as 
me “y - Justices of Assize in England, 

udge or Justices of Assize of the 

P “m Sessions in Wales, or the Justices 
ue of Oe - the — 
urham or Lancas- 

pe shall think fit to direct, to serve indis- 
a ty on the Criminal and Civil Side; 
Teen divide such Jurors equally into 
. me the first of which Set shall at- 
Serve for so many Days at the 


Beginning of each Assizes, as the Judge 
or Justices of Assize in England, or the 
Judge or Justices of the Grand Sessions in 
Wales, or the Justices of the Courts of Ses- 
sions in the Counties Palatine of Chester, 
Durham or Lancaster, shall before or at 
the Commencement of such Assizes re- 
spectively think fit to direct; and the other 
of which Sets shall attend and serve for 
the Residue of such Assizes. 

II. Such Sheriff or other Officer shall, 
in the Summons to the Persons in each of 
such Sets, require the Attendance of such 
Persons at the said Assizes generally ac- 
cording to the Mode now in Use, but upon 
the Back of each Summons he 8hall indorse 
whether the Person named therein is in the 
First or Second Set, and shall specify at 
what Time the Attendance of such Person 
will be required. 

III. Every such Attendance and Service 
of such Jurors shall entitle such Jurors to 
the like Certificates and Exemptions as 
they have been heretofore entitled to, for 
their Attendance and Service during the 
whole Assizes. 

The Sheriff or other Officer to whom the 
Return of the Venire facias Juratores or 
other Process for the Trial of Causes at 
Nisi Prius doth belong, shall, upon his re- 
turn of every writ or process, annex there- 
to a Panel, containing the Christian and 
Sirnames, Additions and Places of Abode, 
of the Persons in each of such Sets; and 
during the Attendance and Service of the 
First of such Sets, the Jury on the Civil 
Side shall be drawn from the Names of the 
Persons in that Set, and during the Atten- 
dance and Service of the Second of such 
Sets, from the Names of the Persons in 
such Second Set. 


CAP. XLVII. To exclude the Bo- 
rough of Grampound, in the County of 
Cornwall, from sending Burgesses to 
serve in Parliament ; and to enable the 
County of York to send Two additional 
Knights to serve in Parliament, in lieu 
thereof.—June Sth, 1821. 


I. Whereas there was the most notorious 
and general Bribery and Corruption previ- 
ous to the election of Burgesses to serve 
in the last Parliament for the Borough of 
Grampound, iu the County of Cornwall, in 
order to procure the Return of Burgesses 
to serve in the Parliament for the said Bo- 
rough; and it should therefore be excluded 
from hereafter returning Burgesses to 
serve in Parliament: And whereas it is 
expedient that two additional Knights of 
the Shire should be returned for the County 
of York, to serve in Parliament in lieu of 
two Burgesses for the Borough of Gram- 
pound ; be it enacted, that the Borough of 


Grampound, in the County of Cornwall, 
shall 
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shall cease to elect and return Burgesses 
to serve in the High Court of Parliament. 
Ll. If, during the present Parliament, 
the election of the two Burgesses now 
serving therein for the same Borough of 
Grampound, or either of them, shall by 
Death or otherwise become void, then and 
in every such Case an additional Knight or 






[Sept. 1, 
Knights shall be returned to serve in the 
High Court of Parliament for the Count 
of York ; and that from the end of the 
present Parliament, and at all times there. 
after, the said County of York shall re. 
turn, to serve in the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, four Knights of the Shire instead of 
two Knights of the Shire. 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN AUGUST, 
With an HistoricaL and CriticaL PROEMIUM. 
eg 


Authors or Publishers desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, are 
requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 


—= 


NE of the most interesting publica- 
tions of the present month is A His- 

tory of the Brazil, by JAMES HENDERSON, 
comprehending a very full and particular 
account of the geography, commerce, colo- 
nization, &c. of that important country. 
The author, it appears, on his arrival at 
Rio de Janeiro, in 1819, was disappointed 
in his views of immediate employment, 
and therefore resolved to devote his time 
to the acquisition of inteliigence respecting 
these vast regions. He has succeeded in 
collecting a very considerable mass of in- 
formation on the past and present state of 
the Brazil, treating under distinct heads 
of the twenty-two provinces which it com- 
prises. The picture which is presented to 
us of the external aspect of the country is 
highly magnificeut and rich; but this 
writer concurs with all his predecessors in 
deploring the state of society at Rio de 
Janeiro, which he represents as being cen- 
turies behind in the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of civilized life. Even hospitality, 
the virtue of an uncultivated people, is 
here unknown. Living is as expensive, or 
more so, than in London, with none of the 
comforts which the latter affords. A mo- 
derate sized house will let for two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred pounds per an- 
num; and provisions, with the exception 
of vegetables and fruit, are neither cheap 
nor good. Books are prohibited, and the 
state of literature is consequently very 
low. Only two gazettes are published 
throughout the whole empire. Assassina- 
tion is frequent; the inhabitants carrying 
knives hid under the sleeves of their coats, 
which they throw and use with great dex- 
terity ; and these knives, we are ashamed 
to say, are manufactured in England ex- 
pressly for that purpose. The deplorable 
state of the government has counteracted 
the advantages of nature, which would 
otherwise have rendered this nation one 
of the richest in the world. Even the dia- 
mond mines are not worked to advantage. 
The produce of these is selected, in the 
first instance, by the royal family; and it 
Issaid that the King possesses the best 








collection of gems in the world, worth up. 
wards of two millions sterling. From the 
mine, the diamonds are conveyed by a 
strong military guard to the treasury, till 
dispatched for London, which is now their 
great mart. Agriculture is in a very de- 
graded state, and the present system of 
landed tenure is so bad, that the soil seems 
likely to remain covered with wild grass 
and forests till doomsday. When it is mo- 
derately cultivated, the returns are quick 
and bountiful. From the recent establish- 
ment of a free constitution in this colony, 
the warmest hopes of its speedy improve- 
ment, in every respect, may be entertained. 
And having escaped from political slavery, 
we may reasonably expect that the system 
of domestic bondage will not much longer 
be allowed to disgrace a nation calling it- 
self free. In an appendix to the volume, 
we find a zoological account of the anl- 
mals peculiar to the country, amongst 
which the reptiles are the most formidable, 
being exceedingly numerous, and for the 
most part venomous. Clouds of insects 
people the air. A collection has been al- 
ready made of above sixteen hundred 
different sorts of butterflies. Perhaps 10 
other region in the world equals the Brazil 
in the innumerable species of birds which 
it possesses, of incomparable beauty of 
plumage and variety of song. This work 
is illustrated with twenty-eight plates, exe 
cuted with good effect upon stone, after 
sketches taken by Mr. Henderson on the 
spot, and with two maps. The style }s 
plain and unaffected, and the author's 10- 
formation appears to be drawn from au- 
thentic sources. We think considerable 
credit is due to him for the judgment and 
ability with which he has embodied the 
result of his researches, which we regard 
as a valuable contribution to our stock 0 
knowledge respecting this important and 
advancing country. 

Laurent’s Classical Tour through 
various parts of Greece, Turkey, and Italy, 
is a work in the perusal of which we have 
felt considerable interest. ‘'The.author 1% 


very minute in his descriptions of the 
various 
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..- aaventures he met with illustrative 
iM; sells and customs of the inhabi- 
tants and offers only short notices of the 
different architectural remains in the coun- 
tries through which he travelled. In this, 
as the latter have been so often and so par- 
ticularly described, he has, we think, acted 
judiciously, especially as he appears to 
have been much limited in his time, and the 
subjects of which he treats have been, 
generally speaking, but little noticed by 
travellers. His work is well adapted to 
supply that sort of information, and will 
yeward the diligence of its readers, espe- 
cially as the scene of this excursion lies in 
a country to which the public attention is 
at present, and may probably continue for 
some time to be strongly directed. 

One of the most powerful of the many 
corrupt and unconstitutional means gene- 
rally used at present, on the election of 
borough representatives, consists in the 
votes of non-resident electors. The ad- 
mission of those votes was the first innova- 
tion on the original method of election, and 
has materially contributed to the estab- 
lishment of the present detestable system, 
From An Essay on the Elective Franchise 
with reference to the original and common 
Law Right in Residents, by ARTHUR 
KELLY, Esq. Barrister at Law, we find 
that this innovation first arose from the 
necessity of the members being freemen 
of the city they represented, and as they 
were originally paid for their services, in 
proportion to their distance from the seat 
of parliament, it was the interest of the 
boroughs to have a representative residing 
as hear it as possible. In this way almost 
all the distant boroughs had non-resident 
representatives. The custom of making 
conspicuous men honorary members, as 
a matter ofcompliment, soon became preva- 
lent, and this has led to the most dangerous 
consequences. This evil is traced from 
its source, to its present alarming state, in 
this interesting tract, which we earnestly 
recommend to the perusal of our readers. 
!tis accompanied by an appendix, contain- 
ing lists of the boroughs and their various 
rights of voting, distinguished under se- 
parate heads. 

Although the science of medicine in 
England has at least kept pace with its 
— on the continent, there is yet one 

ranch of it in which we have long been 
ny inferior to our neighbours. 
— in Germany many voluminous and 

portant works on forensic medicine have 
en long before the public, and while in 
same the attention of the professors of 
Pe oes has been much engaged on this 
ps it Is only within these few years 
Rosters bay of the kind has appeared in 
te ae *. r. Farr’s Elements is said to 
which we production on this subject 
ies a and this volume made 
LY MaG. No. 388. 
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its appearance no earlier than thirty years 
since. Since that period the medical. 
world has been favoured with Dr. Bartley’s 
Treatise on Forensic Medicine, and Dr. 
Robertson’s Treatise on Medical Police. 
Another volume has been lately added to 
these, entitled The Principles of Forensic 
Medicine, systematically arranged and ap- 
plied to British Practice, by Joun Gor- 
DON SmitH, M.D. and we. do not hesitate 
to say that this work will be found of great 
utility to those whose avocations require a 
knowledge of this very important branch 
of the medical science, upon a correct ac- 
quaintance with which the life and liberty 
of individuals frequently depend. How- 
ever skilfully a work of this kind may be 
written, as to every thing relating to that 
portion of it which is more peculiarly 
connected with the medical art, it is evi- 
dent, that the application of that know- 
ledge involves a considerable acquaintance 
with legal learning. It is only in this view 
that we think Dr Smith might have ren- 
dered his work more useful, especially to 
his legal readers, to whom, however, we 
have no hesitation in recommending it as 
an useful manual in the course of their 
practice in criminal] cases. 

The Legend of Argyle is a novel founded 
on the attempt made in favour of the Pre- 
tender in 1715. We do not pronounce an 
undeserved opinion of this work, when we 
say that it does not rise above the ordinary 
level of the contents of the circulating li- 
brary. It may be skimmed over for the 
amusement of the passing moment, but 
wholly fails in making any permanent im- 
pression on the fancy or the heart. 

Miss LETITIA MATILDA HAWKINS has 
recently published a new novel called 
Heraline. This lady has before displayed 
considerable ability as the author of The 
Countess and Gertrude, and other works. 
Her present effort will, we think, eontri- 
bute to increase her reputation. It appears 
to be her object to make her pages the 
vehicle of moral and religious improve- 
ment ; an effect which may be reasonably 
expected from the good sense,and correct 
sentiment with which they abound. 

Mr. Mawe’s Descriptive Catalogue of 
Minerals has reached the fourth edition, 
and is now offered to the public in an 
improved and enlarged form. The author 
has availed himself of the labours of Haiiy 
and of Professor Clarke, of Cambridge, 
and has entered more particularly into a 
detail of the physical and chemical charac- 
ters of minerals. Considerable credit is 
due to Mr. Mawe for the professional 
ability displayed in this elementary work, 
which is eminently calculated to answer 
its intended purpose by assisting the stu- 
dent in the classification of minerals and 
the management of collections. 

Amongst the works of imagination lately 

x offered 
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offered to the public, the romance of The 
Cavalier is entitled to a place in the first 
rank. It isa uction of the Waverly 
school, and is evidently the offspring of 
no mean diseiple. In character, incident, 
and style, it bears no,distant affinity to the 
legends of the unknown author; but it may 
be easily distinguished from them by an 
occasional awkwardness and want of polish, 
from which the original is completely free. 
The scene is laid in the time of the great 
rebellion; andthe character of the hero, 
Colonel Sydenham, afterwards Lord Fal- 
conridge, is touched witb a very spirited 
hand. The principal portrait of the adverse 
faction, is taken from Jonathan Snell, a 
puritan adventurer, and it is certainly 
drawn with great power, though in some- 
what exaggerated proportions. We 
angur very considerable success to these 
interesting volumes, which cannot be 
perused without impressing the reader 
with a conviction that they are the fruit of 
an ingenious and superior mind. 

We cannot speak, without feelings of a 
mingled nature, of Mr. C. Wens’s little 
volume, entitled Summer, and other 
Poems. We can praise, with great sin- 
cerity, the poetical fancy and the love of 
nature which pervade all his compositions ; 
and there is a tenderness and delicacy of 
thought in some of his smaller poems, which 
render them very pleasing. On the other 
hand, we have to complain of a want of 
correctness and good taste; and of an af- 
fected quaintness of style and phraseology, 
which, although it may for a while excite 
attention, cannot fail to be tiresome and 
repulsive inthe end. For this reason, his 
shorter poems are those which we like best. 
On the whole, while we allow that Mr. W.’s 
performances are not of such a nature as 
to excite any high hopes of his future emi- 
nence, we are very sure that he by no means 
deserves the contemptuous treatment which 
he has received from some northern critics, 
who are apt to estimate literary labour, by 
any thing but its intrinsic merit. 

If any thing were wanting to convince 
the advocates of war of the horrors which 
attend such a system, we would recommend 
to their perusal The Personal Narrative o 
a Private Soldier, who served in the Forty- 
second Highlanders for Twelve Years dur- 
ing the late War. This little work has pro- 
bably made its appearance in consequence 
of the success which attended another pro- 
duction of the same kind, and which it 

seems to us to equal in interest and origi- 
nality. The writer is represented to be a 
Scotchman, who entered into the arm 
when young, and who encountered all the 
disastrous horrors of the Walcheren expe- 


dition, and the accumulated dangers and 
privations of the Peninsular war. The 
miseries which the army suffered at this 
period seem almost incredible, and we feel 
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indignant that the amazing energies which 
our eountrymen then displayed, should be 
employed in slauyhter and destruction, The 
narrative contains many free reflections on 
the conduct of those in command, and 
many curious anecdotes illustrative of a 


soldier’s life. The style is simple, and 
sometimes singular; and, on the whole, 
the narrative appears to us to bear the 
stamp of truth. 

We feel a pleasure in directing the atten. 
tion ofthe lovers of poetry to the second part 
of Poems for Youth, by a family circle. 
Thereception given by the publicto the first 
part of this work was very flattering, andits 
readerswill not,we think, find any diminution 
of interest in the continuation now offered 
to their notice. A considerable portion of 
this delightful volume is occupied witha 
pastoral masque, entitled Amaryllis ; and 
the remainder consists of smaller pieces, 

from which we select, as an agreeable 
specimen, the following stanzas : 
V’ll be a fairy, and drink the dew, 
Andcreep thro’ the honied flowers, 


And sleep in the violet’s tender blue ; 
And dance in the evening hours. 


My music shall be the soft low gales 
hich sigh thro’ the dark green trees, — 
And heaven’s breath swell the gossamer sails 
With which I swim the breeze. 
The glow-worm shall be my gentle light, 
And a lily’s cup my bed ; 
And I'll warm me in the sweet moon-light, 
And on fallen roses tread. 


And ever fresh the grass shall grow 
Around my mystte ring, 

And little murmurs, sweet and low, 
Shall answer when I sing. 


AndI will hold a fairy court, 
And call each slambering lay, 
And wild and gaily will we sport, 
As the twilight fades away. 


I'll be a fairy, and drink the dew, 
And creep thro’ the honied flowers, 
And sleep in the violet’ s tender blue, 
And dance in the evening hours. 
We believe it is generally understood 
that this little volume is the joint produc- 
tion of several members of Mr. Roscoe's 
family. 

If a congregation of horrible ideas and 
phrases can lay claim to the title of poetry, 
there could not be two opinions about The 
Last Days of Herculaneum, by Epw% 
ATHERSTONE. The author seems to have 
racked his imagination for the most revolt- 
ing and disgusting pictures ; and to have 
exhausted the language in seeking for ap- 
propriate phraseology. 

2. “Oh! give me words— 
Spirits of horrors—from the tongues of hell ; 
Such as thedamned, to paint their agonies 
And terrors, can alone invent.” 
The whole work answers well to this !0- 
vocation. Every successive page is loade 
with increasing horror, storm and rain ; 
es “* Ten thousand bolts 
Fall every instant.” 
With the general overthrow, the writer 
mixes 
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mixes up incidents of the most horrid and 
improbable nature. We quote anexample: 


“ within a square a bloody man, 
There stem bad arm was brandishing an axe ; 
His fellows round laugh’d merrily to see 
How at a blow he had beat out the brains 
Of one who begg’d him slay bim.—One by one 
They lay upon the earth ; and he struck out 
Their brains—and still the standers by laugh’d 


loud , 
And cane to die in turn, till all were slain 


Save the blood-spatter’d slayer.” 
Such scenes as these are neither awful nor 


affecting, but can only shock and sicken 
the reader. The whole poem isin thesame 
spirit of exaggerated and overwrought 
effect. The poem of Abradates and Pan- 
thea, which follows, has more merit ; and 


proves that the author possesses talents of 


avery respectable order. 
Mr. Hone has produced another of those 


political and moral satires which will ever 
rank as chefs d’ouvres, and which are al- 
together sui generis. His Butt is the ultra- 
royalist conducter of a Tory newspaper, 
known by the name of Dr. Slop ; and who 
appears fo merit the severe castigation he 
has received, not merely for his violence, 
but for his tergiversation. But the satire 
applies generally to all the political and 
theological pharisees of the time, and can- 
not fail to be attended with the happiest 
effects. 

We have been much interested by a 
little pamphlet, entitled Brief Observa- 
tions on the present State of the Waldenses, 
§c.,by G. LOWTHER, Esq. It will be re- 
collected by our readers, that the Wal- 
denses, a protestant sect inhabiting a dis- 
trict of Piedmont, were the first body of 
separatists from the Papal supremacy, 
after the schism between the Greek and 
Roman churches. The present account is 
the fruit of the author’s personal researches, 
and we may confidently rely on its accu- 
racy. We regret that he has not given us 
a connected view ofthe origin and progress 
of this sect, whi ch would be highly inte- 
resting and instructive. as-the first-link in 
the history of Protestantism. 

—— 

ANTIQUITIES. 
. Part I. of Antiquities of Ionia, published 
y the Society of Deletanti, royal folio. 

AGRICULTURE, 
oe - Essays on Practical Husbandry, 

onomy ; 
eng. ts rr a ; by Edward Burroughs, 
. 4 View of Agriculture, Manufactures, Sta- 
— and state of Society of Germany ~~ 
of Holland and France ; ili 
hed, PRS. do, Ika iam 
- ASTRONOMY. 

for des elements of Astronomy, with Methods 
of the Planete = Longitudes, Aspects, é&c. 
extensive set any future time; and an 
misal set of Geographical and Astrono- 


P 
18mo, mae on the Globes ; by S, Treeby, 


* 
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. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
ackington’s New General Catalogue of 
Books. a — 

Messrs, Clarke’s Catalogue of Law and 

Miscellaneous Books for 1¥21. 3s. 
BOTANY. 

The Elements of Physiological and System- 
atic Botany; by T. B. Stroud. 

The British Botanist; or, a Familiar In- 
troduction to the Science of Botany, 15 plates 
12mo 7s. 6d. plain, 10s. 6d. coloured: 

CLASSICS. 

The Medea of Euripides, literally translated 
into chaste English prose, with the Greek 
text of Porson, the metres, Greek order, Eng- 
lish accentuation and notes; by T. W. C. 
Edwards, M.A. 

Select Translations from the Greek of 
Quintus Smyrneus; by Alexander Dyce, A.B. 
small 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

COMMERCB, 

The Commercial Guide and Continental 
Negociator ; being an accurate companion of 
Weights, Measures, and Monfes—also a To- 
pographical description of every principal 
Port on the Continent, and a Treatise on 
Exchanges, &c.; by James Sheppard, with 
3 maps, 8vo. 12s. boards. 

DRAMA. 

A Squeeze to the Coronation, an Operatic 
Farce, in one Act; by James Thompson, 
esq. 2s. 

EDUCATION. 

The French Speaker; or, the Art of Speak- 
ing and Reading the French Language: ex- 
emplified in a course of lessons illustrative of 
the Phraseology and Literature of the Lan- 
guage, accompanied by a Selection of Idioms, 
and Instruetions for conducting Epistolatory 
Correspondence ; with suitable Specimens, 
and a Dictionary of Synonymes ; by M.S. A. 
Simeon, 12mo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

An Irish-English Dictionary, with copious 
Quotations from the most esteemed Ancient 
and Modern Writers, to elucidate the meaning 
of obscure words: and numerous compari- 
sons of the Irish Words with those of similar 


orthography, sense, or sound in the Welsh and 


Hebrew Languages; ‘to which is annexed a 
Compendious Irish Grammar; by Edward 
O'Reilly, 4to, 21. 12s. 6d. bds. 

An Introduction to the French Grammar; 
or, the Accidence of that language made easy 
with gradual exercises on every declinable 

rt of Speech, intended to prepare the pupil 
for the study of the French Syntax; by J. B. 
Mallett, 18mo. 4s. half bound, 

Tales of the Academy. 2 vols. 18mo. 6s. 
half bound. 

A Greek and English Manual Lexicon to 
the New Testament, with examples of the 
Irregular Inflections, &c. ; by J. H. Bass. 4s. 

Lives of Learned and Eminent Men, taken 
from authentie sources, adapted to the use 


of Children of four years old and upwards. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. half bound. 
A, Key to the Latin Language, embracing 


the double object of qualifying Students to 
make 
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make Latin into English, and English into 
Latin ; by John Atkinson, 8vo. 4s. 

A Manual of Logic, in which the Art is 
rendered practical and useful upon 4% principle 
eutirely new, 18mo. 3s. 

Morale Poetica Italiana, ossia Scelta di 
Massine e Sentenze tratte da piu Classici 
Poeti Italiani; da P. L. Costantini, 12mo. 4s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Tilustrations of Kenilworth; a Romance, 
in seven prints; engraved by Heath, Scott, 
Engleheart, Romney, and Rolls, 8vo. 16s. 
proofs 4to. 11. 4s. 

The Rabbit on the Wall; engraved by 
John Burnet, from the celebrated picture by 
David Wilkie, R.A. 11. 1s. proofs. 31. 3s. 

Vol. V. of a Voyage round Great Britain, 
undertaken in the summer of 1813, from the 
Land’s End; by William Daniell, A.R.A., 
28 coloured plates, royal 4to. 71. 10s. bds. 

Part 1. of Denmark Delineated; or, 
Sketches of the Present State of that Coun- 
try; Illustrated with Portraits, Views and 
other Engravings ; by Eminent Danish Ar- 
tists, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Part Il. of a System of Universal Geo- 
graphy; by M. Matt. Brun, Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The Elements of Modern Geography and 
General History, on a Plan entirely new; by 
G. Roberts. 6s. 6d. 

Geographia Sacra; or, a New Scripture 
Atlas, comprising a complete set of Maps, 
adapted to elucidate the events of Sacred 
History, and which point out the situation of 
every place mentioned in the Old and New 
Testaments. Il. 11s. 6d. plain, or 21. 2s. col. 

HISTORY. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and Tra- 
vels in Asia, from the Earliest Ages to the 
Present Time; by Hugh Murray, F.R.S. 

Account-of the Shipwreck of the Medusa 
Frigate, the Sufferings of the Crew, and the 
various Occurrences on board the Raft, in the 
desert of Zahara, &c.; by two of the sur- 
vivors, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

LAW. 

A Letter from a Grandfather to his Grand- 
songan Articled Clerk, pointing out the right 
coufse of his Studies and Conduct during bis 
Clerkship, in order to his successful establish- 
ment tn his profession; by Jacob Phillips, 
barrister. 7s. . 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The Principles of Forensic Medicine, Sys- 
tematically Arranged, and applied to British 
Practice, with numerous Illustrations and ex- 
amples; by J. G. Smith, M.D. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

A Treatise on Indigestion, and its conse- 
quences, called Nervous and Bilious com- 
plaints; with observations on the Organic 
Diseases in which they sometimes terminate: 
by A. P. W. Philip, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 9s. bd 

Part IT. Vol. XI. of Medico-Chirurgical 
“oa with plates. 9s. bds. 

ew Hints relative to Cuta . 
dlaints ; by T. M. Kelson. 2s. Seem 

An Illustration of the Genus Cinchona : 

comprising descriptions of all the Officinal 
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Peruvian Barks, including several new species 
&c.; by Aylmer Bourke Lanthert,esq, F.R.S. 


&c. 4to. Il. 10s, 

A Treatise on Dyspepsia, or Indigestion ; 
with Observations on Hypochondriasis and 
Hysteria ; By Jas. Woodforde, M.D, 8vo, 5s, 

Ap Essay on Ring Worm, Scalled Head, 
&c.; by Samuel Plumbe, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

MISCELLANIES, 

No. I. of the New Edinburgh Review, (to 
be continued Quarterly.) 6s. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1817, 
8vo. 11. Is. bds. 

Malay Annals, translated from the Malay 
Language, Svo. 10s. 6d, bds. , 

Views of Society and Manners in America, 
in a series of letters from that country to 2 
Friend in England, $vo. 13s. bds. 

The System of the Weather of the British 
Islands; by George Mackensie. 8vo. 8s. bis. 

Three Enigmas; 1. the Import of the 
Twelve Signs; 2, the Cause of Ovid’s Ba- 
nishment; 3, the Eleusinian Secret, Svo. 6s. 

No. I. of Flights of Fancy, a. series of 
Illustrations from familiar phrases, exbibiting 
Life and Character, and adapted for the 
amusement of the Snap Book ; by an Ama- 
teur. 7s. 6d. in colours. 

-The Rambles of My Uncle, foolscap, 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Spare Minutes; or, Resolved Meditations 
and Premeditated Resolutions; by Arthur 
Warwick. 6s. . 

Gascoigne’s Princely Pleasures, with the 
Masque intended to have been presented be- 
fore Queen Elizabeth, at Kenilworth, in 1575. 
small 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Manual of Mineralogy; containing an ac- 
count of simple Minerals, and also a descrip- 
tion and arrangement of Mountain Rocks; 
by Robert Jameson, 8vo. 15s. bds. 

NOVELS. 

Abelhamer ; an Eastern Tale; by Henry 
Donovan, 8vo. 4s. sewed. 

Rosario: a Tale; by Napoleon Buona- 
parte, translated from the French. Is. 

Memoirs of a Man of Fasbion, 3 vols. 21s. 

Lorin; or, the Wanderer in Wales: & 
Tale; by Joseph Jones, 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Edinburgh; a Satirical Novel, 3 vols. 
1l. Is. bds, . 


Bigotry; or, the Warning Voice. 4 vols. 
12mo. ll.4s. 

The Freebooter of the Alps ; a Romance: 
by James Griffin. 2 vols. 12mo. J Is, 

The Life and Adventures of Guzman d’Al- 
farache, or the Spanish Rogue ;_ translated 
from the French of M. Le Sage, by J.H. Brady. 
2 vols. 12mo. lds. bds. 

POETRY. 

No. I. of the History and Life of Johnny 
Quz Genus, the Little Foundling ; containing 
3 coloured engravings by Rowlandson, by 
the Author of Dr. Syntax, royal 8vo, 2s. 64. 

The Tour of the Dove; a Poem, with 
occasional pieces; by John Edward, crov’3 
Svo. Ts, 6d. bds ) 


Kentish 
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, oets; a series of Writers in En- 
a Natives of, or Residents in the 
roan of Kent; with specimens of their 
compositions, andsome account of their Lives 
and Writings; by R. Freeman, 2 vols, 12mo. 
get Extracts; or, similies and descrip- 
tions, alphabetically arranged and selected 
from the Works of Homer, Thompson, &c.; 
by Samuel Jones, 12mo. 4s. bds. 

The Poetical Decameron : or, Conversation 
on English Poets and Poetry, particularly of 
the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I.; by J. 
Payne Collier, 2 vols, post 8vo. 11. Is. 

Fleurs: a Poem in four books, 4to, 10s, 6d. 

The View, and other Poems; by Chandos 
Leigh, esq. 

Poems Divine and Moral, many of them 
now first published ; selected by John Bowd- 
ler. 6s. 

Vol. II. of Poems for Youth ; by a Family 
Circle. 3s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

The Reply of the People to the Letter from 
the King, 2s. 

A Reply to the Charges of Robert Adair, 
esq. against the Bishop of Winchester. 2s. 

The Argument before the Privy Council 
in support of the Queen Consort’s Right to 
be crowned. 8vo. 2s. 

A Series of Tables, exhibiting the Gain and 
Loss to the Fund-holders, arising from the 
fluctuations in the value of currency, from 
1800 to 1821; by Robert Mushet, 8vo. 7s. 

No. I. of the Eventful Life and Lamented 
Death of her late Majesty Queen Caroline ; 
containing important and affecting Memoirs 
from her Birth to the awful termination of 
the Persecutions and Death of this Magnani- 
mous Queen, to be completed in six numbers, 
6d. each, 

The last Moments of Caroline Queen of 
England; to which is added the Broken 
Heart, 8vo. Is. 

Residents, and Non-residents ; an Essay on 
the Elective Franchise, with reference to the 
Original and Common Law Right in Resi- 
dents. 4s. 6d. bds. 

A Complete Collection of the Treaties and 
Conventions at present subsisting between 
Great Britain and Foreign Powers, 2 vols 
8v0. Il. 4s, . : 
P Hone’s Slap at Slop, and the Bridge-street 

ang, enlarged ! containing additional articles 
on her Majesty’s Death, 28 cuts. Is. 
mien = the Memory of the late Tilus- 
Slening Men ne Queen Caroline; bya 

~* Essay on the Influence of the Price of 

Ge bya Magne, So, 

Hints to Philanthropists ; or; a Collective 
Cont of practical means of improving the 
. “onde the Poor and labouring classes 

A foo a by William Davies, 8vo. 4s. bds. 
On the air-ry ts as to Opinions entertained 

udjects of Poputation and Political 
yj by P, Ravenstone, MLA. 8vo, lds. 


THEOLOGY, 

Detsm compared with Christianity; being 
an Epistolary Correspondence, containing all 
the Principal Objections against Revealed 
Religion, with the answers annexed; hy 
Edward Chichester, M.A. 3 vols, 8vo. 11. 7s. 

Sermons and Miscellaneous Pieces; by the 
Rev. R. W. Mayow, 12mo. 7s. td. 

A Catechism on the Christian name and 
true nature of the Baptismal Vow, containing 
remarks on Infant Baptism, and the various 
forms thereof adopted by different Religious 
Bodies ; by J. Hodgson. 4d. | 

Intimations and Evidences of a Future 
State ; by the Rev. Thomas Watson, 8vo. 
6s. bds. 

Seventh Memoir respecting the Translation 
of the Sacred Scriptures into the language of 
India, conducted by the Brethren at Seram- 
pore. 

A Catechism for the Instruction and direc- 
tion of Young Communicants, to which is 
added, a compendious view of the Baptismal 
profession and engagements, which young 
intending communicants ought to renew, be- 
fore their first admission to the Lord’s Table ; 
by John Colquhoun, D.D. 18mo, 9d. 

Clavis Apostolica ; or, a Key to the Apos- 
tolic Writings : being an Attempt to explain 
the Scheme of the Gospel, and the principal 
Words and Phrases used by the Apostles in 
describing it; by the Rev. Joseph Mendham, 
A.M, 3s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Rome, Naples and Florence ; Sketches of 
the Actual State of Society and Manners, the 
Arts, Literature, &c. of those celebrated Ci- 
ties; by the Count de Stendhal, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

The Picture of London for 1821, being a 
complete and correct Guide to the British 
Metropolis, and serving as a Pocket Compa- 
nion to all its curiosities, public buildings, 
and amusements, with a description of the 
most interesting objects in the environs, ta- 
bles of streets, hackney coach fares, &c., an 
entire New Edition, revised and improved 
throughout, 18mo, 6s. or with 100 maps and 
views, 9s. bound. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Part 6. Vol. V. of the Journal of Modern 
Voyages and Travels, contains Montule’s 
Voyages to North America and the West In- 
dies, with numerous plates. 3s, 6d. sewed. 
4s. boards. 

Vols. I. and II. of Excursions through the 
Province of Leinster; comprising Topogra- 
phical and Historical Delineations of Dublin 
and its environs, together with descriptions of 
the residences of the Nobility and Gentry, 
remains of Antiquity, and every interesting 
object of curiosity ; by Thos. Cromwell. The 
above two volumes contain 96 plates of pub- 
lic Buildings, Gentlemen’s Seats, &c. 15s. 
each volume. 

Travels in the North of Germany, describ- 
ing the present state of Social and Political 
Institutions, the Agriculture, Manufacture, 
Commerce, Education, Aris and Was An 
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Hanover; by Thomas Hodgskin, 2 vols. 8vo. 
ll. 4s. bds. 

A Tour through the Southern Provinces of 
the Kingdom of Naples; by the Hon. Richd. 
Keppel Craven, 14 plates, engraved by C. 
Heath, 21. 15s. 

Memoirs of Count Borawlaski, containing 


a Sketch of his Travels, with an Account of 


his reception at the different courts of Europe, 
written by Himself, Svo. 12s. bds. 

Notes relating to the Manners und Customs 
of the Crim Tartars, written during a four 
years Residence among that people ; by Mary 
Holderness, 12mo. 55. bds. 43 


New French Books Imported by Dulau, 
and Co. Soho Square. 

Histoire de la vie et des ouvragés de J. de 
La Fontaine ; par C. A. Walckenaer, 2 vols. 
18mo, portrait. 10s, 

Les Martyrs de la foi pendantla révolution 
frangaise ; par M. Vabbé Aime Guillon, 4 gros 
vols. 8vo. 21. 8s. 

Mémoires historiques, politiques et litté- 
raires sur le royaume de Naples; par M. le 
comte Grégoire Orloff. 11. 10s. 

Les Portugais proscrits, ou le Dominicain 
ambitieux; par Mme. Barthélemy Hadot, 
4 vols. 12mo., I4s. 


Register of the Fine Arts. 
the country, particularly of the Kingdom of 


[Sept. 1, 

CEuvres d’Horace, traduites par MM Cam- 
penon, de l’Académie francaise ; accom ¢- 
nées du commentaire d Vabbé Galiani ; py. 
cédés d’un Essai sur la vie et les écrits WHo- 
race, et de Recherches sur sa maison de cam. 
pagne, 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

Bellezze della prosa Italiana, tratte dai pid 
celebri autori antichi e moderni, da P. Pita. 
nesi, membro dell’ Arcadia di Roma, 12m. 
ds. 6d. 

Recherches anatomiques sur le siége et es 
causes des maladies; by J. B. Morgagni, 
tom 3, 8vo. 10s. 

Pensées et maximes de Fénélon, recueillies 
par M. Duval, 2 vols, 18mo. 4s. 

Traité des maladies des yeux ; par Antoine 
Scarpa, et augmentée de notes; par J. B. 
Bousquet et N. Bellanger, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s, 

Voyage pittoresque autour du monde, 
offrant des portraits de sauvages d’Amérique, 
d’Asie, d’Afrique, et des iles du Grand Océan; 
des paysages, des vues maritimes, etc. Le tout 
dessiné par M. Louis Choris. No,’ 10. 12s. 

Histoire naturelle, générale et particuliére 
des mollusques terrestres et fluviatiles, tant 
des espéces que l’on trouve aujourd’hui vi- 
vantes, que des dépouilles fossiles de celles 
qui n’existent plus. No. 11. Il. Is. 
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“The value and rank of every art is in proportion to the mental labour employed in it, 


or the mental pleasure produced by it.” 


REYNOLDS, 


(sg 


Assassination of L. S. Dentatus, 
painted by B. R. Haydon. Drawn on 
the wood and engraved by his pupil, 
WILLIAM HARVEY. 


HIS is not only one of the largest 
(143 ins. by 114) but altogether 

the finest wood engraving that has ever 
appeared. The indefatigable and able 
engraver of this splendid work of art 
was one of the most promising pupils 
of the ingenious Bewick, of Newcastle- 
upon Tyne, whohas now been in London 
some years practising his art, and 
studying in the best schools in the me- 
tropolis. The art of wood engraving is 
of ancient date, but the Germans were 


the first who brought it to perfection. 
Albert Durer, Schaufelien, Burgmair, 
and other able masters of the German 
school, drew the designs upon the blocks 
and left the cutting to the ordinary en- 
gravers. So do most of the present day, 
except that the engravers seldom draw, 


but procure the designs to be drawn upon 
the wood for them. In this she a 


Mr. Harvey made the drawing himself, 
which was so fine that our only lec- 
turer on this art, and one of the best line 
engravers of the day, said it was so good 


it was almost a pity to cut it up by en- 
graving. For wood engravings art, 
ral we have to say “ it is on wood,” or 
“it is well for wood,”’ “ it is spirited,” 
aud so on—but really this engraving is 
so fine, so exquisitely drawn, both in 
expression and anatomy, the textures 
of fur, metal, leather, flesh, hair, &c. 
are so wonderfully marked, that it 1s 
fine art, and not engraving per se of 
any kind that we admire. The collec- 
tor, the genuine lover of art, the ver'- 
table amateur, will, we are sure, hasten 
to procure fine impressions from this 
unique work of art which sets the 
British school of wood engraving above 
any in the world. 

The Rabbit on the Wall, painted by 
DAVID WILKIE, Esq. R.A. and en- 
graved by J. BURNETT. ' 

A beautiful and effective print in the 
line manner of engraving, in Mr. Bur- 
nett’s best manner, of his friend and 
countryman’s well known a of & 
young man amusing some children with 
forming a shadow from his hands on 
the wall of the shape of a rabbit. The 
admirers of Wilkie must be ge iD 
having this print to add to their port- 
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Whole length of NAPOLEON (two 
sizes) painted by GERARD and engraved 
ON. ; 

The aamivers of this extraordinary 
ssonage, Whose fortunes and destiny 
hare agitated the four quarters of the 
lobe, have here an_ opportunity of 
gratifying their inclinations at two 
prices, both of a good print and a faith- 
ful likeness of the illustrious emperor 


in his imperial robes of state. 


PORTRAIT OF HIS MAJESTY, imme- 
diately after his coronation, by Sir T. 
Lawrence, President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, in his coronation robes, seated 
in St. Edward's chair, with the crown 
of England on his head, and the scep- 
(re in his hand, as he appeared en- 
throned in the Abbey. ‘The picture, 
which is of great magnitude to admit 
the various concomitants, is already far 
advanced, and probably will be the 
most successful from the pencil of the 
president. It promises far to excel in 
magnificence and splendor the famous 

icture of the PoPr by the same artist, 
idveniad to his MAJESTY; when finish- 
ed it is intended to present duplicates 
of it to various corporation halls in the 
United Kingdom. 
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Messrs. WILDE, PUGIN, and StTE- 
PHANOFF are engaged in preparing. 
splendid views of the-coronation. 

A Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, is 
just published, from an original sketch 
by Mr. Slater. 

A series of twelve Illustrations for 
Crabhe’s Poems, and another series 
of six for Moore’s Lalla Rookh, will be 
published in a few days. They are from 
designs by,Corbould, and were origi- 
nally eugraved for a periodical work. 

It is reported that the Royal Acade- 
micians have liberally determined to 
form a collection of the finest works of 
the old masters, which are to be placed 
in the painting room of the Royal Aca- 
demy for the improvement of the stu- 
dents. 

A new institution, established for the 
encouragement of the fine arts, was 
opened at Glasgow on Monday the 6th 
of August. The rulesand regulations, 
as far as regards the disposal of the 
works in the gallery, -are similar to 
those of the British Institution. 

The Royal Irish Institution have of- 
fered 500 guineas premium for the best 
ae a of his Majesty’s landing in Ire- 
land. 





NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 





The Beauties of Mozart, Handel, Pleyel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, and other celebrat- 
ed Composers, adapted to the words of 
popular Psalms, and Hymns, for one or 
two voices, by an Eminent Professor. 

as collection of adaptations com- 

prises more than eighty articles, 
occupies one hundred and sixty-four 
pages, in horizontal octavo, and is ac- 
companied with appropriate sympho- 
les, and an organ, piano, or harp part. 
The compiler’s object in this publi- 
cation, according tothe professions 
expressed in his preface, was to apply 
tothe most popular of the psalms, @ 
nore elegant and fascinating style of 
muse; for which purpose he had se- 
lected a vay iety of detached strains of 
melody, from the above and other dis- 
re uished masters, among whom we 
nd the name of the tasteful, original, 
and ever-charming Pzsiello. This 

a was meritorious, and though 

re executed with uniform success, is 

wr hes oe. destitute of meaning and 
ae and o a to prove useful 
ae ying to the lovers of sacred 

lc. We, however, cannot refrain 


from observing that the accent has not 
always been sufficiently attended to, 
and that in some instances, it is posi- 
tively falsified. 

To the vocal part of the work we 
find prefixed nine preludes, in as many 
different keys, (all in the major mode) 
the whole of which are abstracted from 
the justly-celebrated work of Sebas- 
tian Bach ; and form a considerable and 
acceptable portion of the publication 
before us. Viewed altogether, the con- 
tents of this volume are of a description 
to sanction our approbation, and to 
admit of our recommending the under- 
taking to the notice of the public. 
Numbers 1, 2 and 3, of a Selection of the 

most admired Waltzes, for the Piane 

Forte, by J. Monro. 2s. _ 

Mr. Monro dignifies this little work 
with the appellation of La creme des 

Waltzes, to the justice of which, though 
we are not unaware of its subjection to 
the charge of vanity, we are by no means 
unwilling to subscribe. The pieces are 
selected with judgment, are dilated, 
ornamented, and filled up with taste 
and science, and the prelydes, one of 
which 
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which is prefixed to each of the com- 
positions, are proportioned in length, 
and adapted in style, to the melodies 
they introduce. As practices for those 
young musicians who have not made 
any great advancement in the art of 
execution, we think these waltzes will 
prove attractive and useful; in the 
character of exercises, we are justified 
in giving them our recommendation. 

“ Dear, dear! the thoughts enchanting,” 
an admired Ballad, written by Mr. F. 
Wyman, Composed, with an Accompa- 
niment for the Piano Forte, by George 
Frederic Harris. 1s, 6d. 

This little ballad is written with a 
degree of delicate humour, and. is set 
with an appropriate ease and playful- 
ness. The accompaniment is simple, 
yet busy and ingenious. Both by the 
writer and the composer, the production 
is evidently meant as a trifle ; but it is 
a pleasing trifle, and gives satisfactory 
evidence of the abilities both of the 
poet and the musician. It will not fail 
to attract the lovers of light and airy 
composition. 


Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Caro- 
line’s New Waltz, Composed and Ar- 
ranged with variations for the Harp or 
Piano Forte, by J. Monro. 2s. 

The’ passages of which this waltz is 
constituted, are of a pleasing cast, and 
well linked together. The appended 
variations (five in number) are of pro- 
gressive volatility and difficulty, and 
calculated to lead forward the finger 
of the young practitioner. Regarded 
as a divertimento, Mr. Monro’s com- 
position is certainly worthy of commen- 
dation ; and as an exercise ranks amoug 
those best calculated to promote the 
power of free and facile, if not of bril- 
liant execution. 

** No dearer moments e’er can flow,” a song 

Composed by John Barnett. 1s. 6d. 

If this song, the words of which are 
wiitten by Mr. Hippolitus Poignand, 
is not of the first description, in point 






[Sept. |, 

of beauty of melody, neither is it with. 

out some claims to our approbation, oy 
account of its truth and pro riety of 
expression. The passages, pevhap, are 
in some instances, too sombre, but the 
general effect is appropriate and inte. 
resting. Of Mr. Poignand’s poetry we 
cannot speak very flatteringly, though 
we would by no means entirely deny 
its possession of merit. 

Le Carnival, a familinr Divertimento 
for the Piano Forte, Composed by J.C. 
Nightingale, Organist of the Foundling 
Hospital. 2s. 

This divertimento consists of three 
movements, the first of which is origi- 
nal, the second founded on “ Fresh and 
strong tlhe breeze is blowing,” from 
INKLE and YARICO, and the third on 
“ Come let us dance and sing,” from 
the same opera. The variety which 
distinguishes this production, gives it, 
in our opinion, much and forcible at- 
traction. The movements are ably 
arranged, and succeed each other with 
an effect that manifests the judgment 
of the composer and compiler. Of the 
merit of the two dorrowed airs, we need 
not speak. It is a long while since 
they first spake for themselves. 

The Zodiac, a Series of Favourite Songs, 
written by J. Richards, esq. adapted to 
Airs of the most admired Country 
Dances and Waltzes, Arranged with an 
Accompaniment for the Piano Forte, or 
Harp, by J. Monro. 1s. 6d. 

This little publication, founded on 
the idea of taking up as subjects, the 
remarkable or characterising day of 
each month, as New Year’s Day, St. 
Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick's Day, 
&ec. &e., is appropriately and happy 
diversified, and marks the taste - 
ingenuity of the selector. We ~ 
among the assembled melodies some 0 
the most justly admired, and if they 
are not all we. Bey the least new are 
in one sense of the word, too good ever 
to be old. 





MEDICAL REPORT. 


Rerort of Diseases and Casvattigs oceu 


ad i ie 
rring in public and private I ractice 


of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City DisPENSARY: 





CCURRENCES are hourly presenting 
themselves to the writer of these 
pages, which prove the impossibility of 
establishing those universal propositions 
in medicine that are admissable and appli- 
cable in other sciences. We are daily 
taught, too, in the school of experience, 


that the naming ofa disease, and the point- 
ing out its appropriate or specific reme ys 
is the conception of a something in the aa 
dical art which equally eludes the grasP° 
ingenuity, and bids defiance to the labour 
of industry. 


Who that reads Dr. Hamilton on « 
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tive medicines, and Mr. Abernethy-on dis- maladies, but which demands discernment 
orders of the digestive organs, would not, arid experience to justify its adoption. 
giving credence to these authors, and they Practitioners, perhaps, are in general too 
are both “ honourable men, —who would fearful of opium, from such jajurious con - 
not suppose, that preserving the first pas- sequences having been attendant upon its 
sages clear and the chylopoietic functions popular and fearless employment : but one 
in consistent action, is to ensure health or two drops of laudanum, given to a 
and cure disease? But alas ! it is notso. child _who is suffering from intestinal or 
At this moment, two violent affections of a ¢ teeth irritation, will occasionally even prove 
convulsive kind, are under the reporter’s the preservative of life, by preventing 
care, in which the cathartic and chylopoie- those derangements of vital organs to which 
tic plan of treatment has been unavail- these irritations so readily lead; and it is 
ingly instituted, and which, having re- even at times expedient almost to suspend 
fused to yield to the force of medicinals, sensibility, that is, to put it out of harm’s 
founded on these views, are giving way way, tillthe storm of disease has passed 
before the tonic system of treatment— over. With respect to the objection to 
a system which is set at naught by our these plans and practises, on the score of 
modern heroes in the fields of gastricity. their interfering with nature, it may be re- 
St. Vitus’s Dance is the disorder: in one of _ plied, that all institutions for the restora- 
the instances alluded to, and the remedy is tion of health imply such interference— 
five grain doses of the oxyd of zinc. The and it is only then, that we deviate from 
other isavery curious exampleof epilepsy; propriety when we dash at disease without 
the subject of which is taking smalland care or consequence. 
gradually augmented doses of the nitrate Before concluding, the writer will take 
of silver. Now what must be considered the liberty of presenting the following 
remarkable in the rationale and treatment curious statement, extracted from a letter 
of disordered states is this, that'two other by Mr. Fitch, of Ipswich. “ Jeremiah Gold- 
cases, not only nosologically identified with smith, aged between 60 and 70, called on 
the preceding, but apparently calling for me about the Ist of July, at which time he 
the same remedial management, would on wasso violently affected with rheumatism, 
the contrary, prove perhaps curable by an as to deprive him’of the use of his side, 
application of the cathartic or chylopoietic and prevent his walking without great diffi- 
—the Hamiltonian, or Abernethyan prin- culty. I engaged him to collect Colchicum 
ciples. So much for the truth of extrava- seed* for me, and between the 7th of that 
gant and excluding dogmata. month and August Ist, he brought at dif- 
Derangements in the stomach and ferent times, nearly 500lbs. weight. Ob- 
bowels have recently been numerous. This serving each time ‘he came a gradual im- 
is what we expect at this season, but during provement in his walking, and that he ap- 
the last ten or twelve days, they have been peared more free from pain, I questioned 
more than ordinarily prevalent among chil- himas to the cause; his answer was that 
dren. It ought ever to be recollected, that he had taken no medicine, but attributed 
although astringents are often required it to his occupation in shelling the seed, as 
for these ailments, such should not begiven during the employ, he daily found himself 
without a careful regard to the condition of improving, and the same circuz:stance oc- 
thesecreting organs. Lock upinjudiciously curred to him the previous year when en- 
and you will induce organic disease. Itis gaged in the same business.” 
Surprising, under these circumstances, how - —. . D. Uwins, M.D. 
much good will be effected by one or two Redford Row, Aug. 20, 1821. 
grain doses of calomel preliminary to, or = aunty 
in alternation with, the cretaceous mixture. * The seed may be procured by applica- 
There is another medicine, highly valuable tion to Mr. Fitch at a reasonable rate. 
When appropriately administered in these 
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N the most forward districts, wheat rage crop, with the additional misfortune 














harvest commenced about the 13th inst. of the quality in all parts being more or ° 


but generally, it will be full ten days later, less deteriorated by the diseases consequent 
and in the north, September will rather be upon such seasons as the present—mildew 
the harvest month. ‘The quantity of straw and smut. Barley, pulse, and tares, are 
Phy tobe large in most parts, but from expected to be full crops ; oats more ge- 
being & and early part of thesammer nerally light, and the hay harvest, north- 
ee unfavourable, and the subsequent ward, has been also light,  After-grass 
— ting down of the corn by the rains, the universally plentiful, from the rains which 
7 eats have received considerable damage, fell last month, benefiting equally the tur- 
nd, it is now said, will not prove anave- nips and potatoes, both. which are now 
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crops. Of the hops, accounts 
ry they deserve little at- 
tention; the fairest presumption may be, 
that the crop will be full as large as at pre- 
sent estimated. Live stock of every kind 
continues in the utmost plenty, every 
where fully equalling the demand at most 
reasonable and still declining prices. Wool 
very dull of sale in some parts, in others 
mending ; notwithstanding, a fine sample 
from Van Dieman’s Land has lately fetched 
the extraordinary price of 10s. 4d. per ib., 
a price greatly beyond the best Saxon or 
Spanish, and a most encouraging specimen 
of production from that most thriving and 
promising colony. .The depression among 
the tenantry is at no rate mitigated by the 
prospect of the wheat crop ; and some over- 
anxious speculators go so far, as to augur 
an inundation of foreign corn in the ensu- 
ing year; an apprehension for which, at 
present, we can discover very little 


[Sopt. 1, 


ounds, even should the crop on 
en fall considerably belaaeania e 
The cultivators on the continent are under 
a similar depression with our own, and 
prices sinking daily . Their crops have algo 
been affected in a similar manner by at- 
mospheric vicissitudes. The beautiful 
weather which we have had for’some time 
past, will prove immensely beneficial to 
the country. 

Smithfield : — Beef 2s. 8d.to 4s. 4d— 
Mutton 2s. 8d. to 3s. 8d.—Lamb 3s. 0d. to 
4s. 6d.—Veal 2s.'8d. to 4s.8d.—Pork 2s. 6d. 
to 4s. 8d.—Bacon 3s. 0d. to 3s. 4d.—Raw 
Fat 2s. 8d. Wheat 35s. to 64s— 
Barley 25s. to 30s.— Oats 17s. to 28s.—The 
quartern loaf in London 9!d.—Hay 42s. to 
90s. Od.—Clover do. 45s. to 95s.—Straw 
22s. to 34s.—Coals in the Pool 33s. 6d. to 
43s. 6d. 

Middlesex, Aug. 24, 1821. 








MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
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PRICES of MERCHANDIZE. 
Cocoa, W. I. common 3 15 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 5 10 
, fine 6 14 
-, Mocha - ‘ 
Cotton, W. I. common 
-———,, Demerara 
Currants ° ° 
Figs, Turkey ‘ 
Flax, Riga . 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 
Hops, new, Pockets 
—— — -—, Sussex, do. 
Iron, British, Bars . 
ts Tee *. 
Oil, Lucca 
-—, Galipoli 
Rags ; ° 
Raisins, bloom or jar, new 
Rice, Patna kind 
———, East India 
Silk,Chkina,raw . 
——, Bengal, skein 
Spices, Cinnamon , 
» Cloves e 
————, Nutmegs . 
- - =, Pepper, black 
— ’ , white 
Spirits, Brandy, Coguiac 
— -—, Geneva Hollands 
-—- —, Rum, Jamaica . 
Sugar, brown ° ° 
—- -, Jamaica, fine 
—-—, East India, brown 
ylump, fine . 
Tallow, town-melted —, 
~~ ———, Russia, yellow . 
Tea,’ Bohea ; 
—--, Hyson, best 
Wine, Madeira, old 
——-, Port, old 
-o~ -, Sherry 
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Aug. 28. 
09 to 3 O O perewt 
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0 .. 616 0 ditto. 
0 ..14 0 O per cwt 
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»maiums of insurance.. .Guernsey or Jersey, 10s. 6d.—Cork or Dublin, 10s, 6d.——Bel- 
a Od ai 5 10s. Od. — Madeira, 15s. 0d.—Jamaica, 30s. — "Greenland, out 
andhome, 6gs. to 10gs. 

Course of Eachange, Aug. 25.— Amsterdam, 12 17.—Hamburgh, 38 2.—Paris, 25 70. 
— Leghorn, 47.— Lisbon, 50.—Dublin, 9 per cent. 

Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companics.—Birmingham, 5601. -- 
Coventry, 9701.—Derby, 1351.—Ellesmere,661.—Grand Surrey 601.—Grand Union, 231. Qs. 
—Grand Junction, 2151. -Grand Western, 31.—Leeds and Liverpool, 3151.—Leicester, 2901. 
—Loughbro’, 26001.—Oxford, 6451.—Trent and Mersey, 18101.—Worcester, 241.—East 
India Docks, 1681.—London, 1011.— West India, 1761.--Sonthwark BaipGe, 161.—Strand, 
si. 5s. Royal Exehange AssuRANCE, 2301.—Albion, 441. 0s. —Globe, 1221. 0s.—Gas 
tigat COMPANY, 581. 10s. City Ditto, 1021. -At the Office of Wolfe and Edmonds’. 


The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 27th was 76; 3 per cent. consols, 753; 5 per cent. 


pavy, 1083. 


Gold in bars 31, 17s, 9d. per oz.—New doubloons, 31. 14s. 3d.—Silver in bars 4s. $d. 








ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of July 
and the 20th of Aug., 1821: extracted from the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES, | [this Month 79.] 
Solicitors’ Names are tn Parentheses. 


Adcock, D. Melton Mowbray, druggist. 

(Bishop. 

Armold, G. Manchester, fustian manufacturer. 
(Heslop. 

Atkinson, G, Bishop Wearmouth, dealer. (Bla- 
kiston, L. 

Atkinson, P. Rathbone Place, Oxford-street, ha- 
berdasher. (Fisher, L. 

Baggeley, R. and Co. Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford, 
china manufactnrers. (Clark. 

Banks, W. Clapham, York, woollen draper. 
(Peace, Huddersfield and Stocker and Co. L. 
Barthrop, W. sen. Lincoln, woolstapler. May- 

hew and Co. L. 

— Hintingdon, Middlesex, farmer. (Wal- 
ord, 

Boyd, A. Commercial Road, master mariner. 
(Lewis, LL. 

Bullman, J. and T. Milnthorp, Westmoreland, 
mercers, &c. (Clapham, Burton in Kendal 
amd Beverley, L. 

Burnett, H. Dodd’s Place, Bethnal Green, oilman. 
(saemgene, L. . 

Clark, H. tate of Buckden, Huntingdon, grocer, &c. 
gs gaa and Co. Huntingdon, and Kgan and 

o. L. 
Clay, T. Worksop, grocer. (Hannam. 
Cloutman, J. Shoreditch, carpenter. 


(Mayhew 
and Co. L. 


Connor, C. F. Peckham,soap maker. (Hanter, L.- 


Couchman, S. Canterbury, grocer. (Pownall, L. 
Cox, T. Crediton, innkeeper. (Andros, L. 
—. jun. Enfield Wash, farmer. (James, 


Danby, M. Lucas-street, Commercial Road, master 
mariner. (Pownall and Co. L. 

Davies, W. Runcorn, flour dealer. (Chester, L. 

Drake, J. Lewisham, master mariner. (Simpson, L. 

~—* - Birmingham, draper. (Baxter and 


Flanders, J. Atherstone, bookseller. (Smith and 
_ Go. Atherstone, Hilyard and Co. L. 
—_ - Londog Wall, merchant. (Kaye and 


Garton, 8. Wood-street, Cheapside, silk manufac- 
__ taser. Elsher and Co. L. 
.% J. Maidstone, rope maker. (Noy and Co. 


deadby, T. Warwick, plumber. (Simcox. 
Rage and Co. Manchester, calico printeys. 
Hlaggart, J: Limehouse Hole, victuailer. (Dun- 


an, L. 
Mart, J. Hdwardstone, Suffolk, malster. (Last 
Heague, J. Chalford, Gi 
. oucester, linen dxaper. 
H {Geoldon, Clutton, and Hurd and Co. L. “ 
L »F. M. Manchester, drysalter. (Pownall, 


a 


Mowat Le Yardley, Worcester, tiinber merchant. 

Short. 

Hoyle, J. Beech-street, button seller. (Platt, L. 

Huybens, C. W. Castle-street, Leicester-square, 
picture dealer. (Clark, L. 

Jagger, J. East Stonehouse, Devon, stone mason. 


(Wright, L. 

“> rm Axminster, groper. (Alexander and 
30. Li . 

Kirk, W. Sutton, York, jobber. (Wilson, L. 

Ladkin, W. Leir, Leicestershire, vietualler. 


(Troughton and Co. 
cangenk, W. Liverpool, merchant. (Blackstock, 


Lawrence, J. Pimlico, wine merchant. (Brown, L. 

Lawrence, G. Stratfoid, Essex, silk manufacturer. 
(Sweet and Co. L. 

Leasingham, T. Worcester, hosier. (Platt, L. 

Lee, J. Noble-street, jeweller. (Tucker and Co. L. 

Lyuch, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Battye, L. 

Meredith, J. Manchester, paperdealer. (Clare and 


Co. L. 

Monk, A. F. Tollesbury, Essex, dealer in cattle. 
(<apresnes 

Noble, J. Salford, brewer. (Adlington and Co. L. 

Nutman, J. late of West Drayton, Middlesex, 
vintner. (Kearsey and Co. L. 

iar mg . Keighley, corndealer. (Constable and 

Oo 


Pigot, W. Ratcliffe Highway, grocer. (Heard, L. 
Ponay, G. 8. Little Yarmouth, brickmaker. (Fran- 


cis, L. 

Porthouse, T. Wigton, Cumberland, dyer. (Swayne 
and Co. L. f 

Redward, C. B. Portsea, scrivener. (Williams, L. 

Roberts, M. Manchester, grocer. (Rymer. ° 

Rober(s, J. Hull, blackbeer brewer. (Shaw, L. 

Room, J. sen. Bristol, merchant. (Vizard and Lo, 
L 


Sandbaek, J. Bird’s Buildings, Islington, slater. 
(Baddeley, L. As . 
Scarrow, T’. and J, Carlisle, wine merchant. (Clen- 


nel, L. 
Seley A. St. Mary Axe, mercbaat. (Thomas, 


Shepherd, E. Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor Square. 
wine merchant. (Shiers, L. 

Smith, H. Blackburn, cotton manufacturer. (Wig- 

lesworth, L. 

Smith, J, St. John’s in Bedwardine, Worcester, 

hop merchant. (Williams and Co. L. 

Smith, H. W. Bird’s Buildings, Islington, tea 
dealer. Lg mig L. 

Snowdon, J. B. Lynn, linendraper. (Makinson, I. 

Stabb, T. and Co. Torquay, on, and Prowse, 
J. 8. nt, Hig nisin dt (Wainwright 
and Co. L. 

Staniforth, W. Little East Cheap, wine merchant. 
(Wadeson andCo. L. 

Stanton, J. Worcester, timber merchant. (Burt L. 

Treadway, T. Sloane Square, chinaman. (Atkin- 
son, L. Vice, 
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oilman. (Clutton and Co. L. 


Warwick, R. Warwick Hall, Cumberland, banker. 


(Mounsey, L. 


Webster, J. Derby, taylor. (Jessop and Co. Derby, 


and King and Co. L. 


Wells, D. Friskney, Lincoln, merchant. 


field. 


‘Welsh, W. Liverpool, drysalter. 
aylor and Co. L. 


Liverpool, and 


Abbott, W. Wyndham Place. 

Allum, R. Chatham. 

Archer, A. Great Chapel-street, 
Soho. 

Arney, J. Bury-street, 5¢. Mary 
Axe. 


Atkinson, G. Kirhy Moor Side. 
Atkinson, S. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 
Baillie, M. Broad-street Build- 

. ings. 

Balmer, J. City Chambers, 
Bishopsgate-street. 

Readey, J. Wotton-under-Edge. 

Berthoud, S. Soho Square. 

Bernecker, C. Birmingham. 

Bingley, W. and Co. Tavistock- 
street, Covent Garden. 

Rowden, G. Barlborough, Derby. 

Brock, W. and Co. Warnford- 
court, Throgmorton-street. 

Brown, T. Longdon, Stafford. 

Brown, J. Bridzwater. 

Brugeengate, G. A. I. Little 
Kast Cheap. 

Buck, J. Arundel-street, Strand. 

Bulkley, G. W. Queen-street, 
Hanover —— 

Burgess, H. and Co. Miles-lane, 
Cannon-street and Leeds. 

Cater, S.and Co. Watling-street, 

Clay, R. Stamford. 

Cole, D. Wolverhampton. 

Collins, R. Maidstone. 

Cowl, W. Weston Colville. 

Cox, D. High-street, Southwark. 

Crowe, E. Wymondham. 

Day, R. H. Tovill 

Devey, W. and Co. Albion Coal 
Wharf, Christ Church, Sur- 
rey. 

Dowley, T. and J. Bankside, 
Surrey. 

Dubois,J. F. and J. Alderman’s 
Walk 


Dunn, W. Hoxton. 

Edwards, J. Vine-street, Spital- 
fields. 

Farmer, N. East-lane, Bermond- 
sey. 

Farrington, J. Liverpool. 

Fisher, J. Milby, York. 

Forster, J. R. Old Broad-street. 

Foulartoy, J. Upper Bedford 
Place, Bloomsbury. 

Fox, R. jun. Norwich. 


Bankrupts and Dividends. 


Vice. J. Valentine Row, Blackfriars Road, Surrey, 


and Co. L. 

(Schole- 
and Co. L 

(Dennison, 


DIVIDENDS. 
Frank, R. sen. Newark-upon- 
Treut. 
Friend, H. Southwark. 
Fuller, H. Bethnal! Green-road. 
Foller, J. Neat Houses, St. 
George's, Hanover Square. 
Garbatt, T. Manchester. 
Gerard. J. G. Basinghall-street. 
Gibbons, T. jun. Well«, Norfolk. 
Gunston, T. J. Liverpool. 
Hancock, J. Limehouse Hole. 
Harris, T. Worcester. 
Hart, J. Lewisham. 
Hoffman, J. Mile End Road. 
Holt, R. Lymm, Chester. 
Hobbs, J. Titehfield. 
Hubbard, T. jun. Coventry. 
Hudson, B. Old City Chambers. 
Hully, C. Lancaster. 
Humphreys, S. Charlotte-street, 
ortland Place. 
Jackson, C. Cleator, Cumber- 
land. 
Jackson, 8. Romsey, Hants. 
Johnson, T. jun. Wakefield. 
Johnson, J. Leamington, War- 
wick. 
Johnson, J. Llandaff. 
Jones, T. Ware. 
Keating, A. Strand. 
Kelty, A. Pall Mall. 
Kerr, W. Sherborne-lane. 
King, R. Mincing-lane. 
Lamb, J. Birmingham. 
Lark, H. and Co. Essex-street, 
Strand. 
Jee, J. King-street, Cheapside. 
Lee, W. Croydon. 
Lynn, T. Jerusalem Coffee-house, 
Cornhill. 
Lyon, J. Marsham-street. 
Lyon, J. Milbank-street. 
Marsh,C. Wolverhainpton. 
Martin, P. Little Harrowden, 
Northamptonshire. 
Massie, J. Derby. 
Millard, J. Cheapside. 
ahaa M. Birmingham. 
oore, J.and Co. Bishop Monck- 
ton, and Tennant, J. Leeds. 
Motley, T. Strand. 
Mulligan, T, Bath. 
Nichols, 8. and M. New Wood- 
stock, Oxford. 
Nowcll,J. Cheapside. 
Payne, T. late of Banbury. 








West, J. R. Louth, coach maker. (P 
and Edmunds, L. 
White, J. Tarporley, Chester, innkeeper. (Kg). 
sal, Chester, and \ i (Kel 
Wildash, T. R. Aylesford, Kent, farmer. (Lowe 


Whlkes, T. Liverpool, belli hanger. 


| Sept. I, 
hillips, Louth 


lilne and Co. L. 


(Ravenhil! 


Williams, R. Llangeful, Anglesea, draper. (Jack- 
son, Manchester, and Adlington, L. 


Parkes, B. Aldermanhury. 
Percival, G. G. Walcot, Somer. 
set. 
Philpots, R. Banbury, Oxon. 
Pitt, J. Cirencester. 
Powell, T. and 
Liverpool. 
Powles, M. Ross. 
Rice, J. New Shoreham. 
Richardson, A. York-street, 
Marybonpe. 
Riding, F. Birmingham. 
Robinson, T. H. Manchester. 
Rogers, J. and ©. Plymouth. 
Rootsey, G. Tooley-street. 
Royde, G. Newgate-street. 
Rucker, S. Old South Sea House, 
Broad-street. 
Savery, F. Bristol. 
Saunders, J. Duke-street, St 
James's. 
Sawtell, G. Bristol. 
Schlesinger. M.R. Chureb-cout 
Lom bard-street. 
Shakespeare, G. Pall Mall. 
Shirley, J. and B. Worship-st. 
Snuggs, J. W. Lime-street. 
Stanley, W. Warwick. 
Street, J. F. Budge Row. 
Taylor, R. Commercial Place, 
Commercial Road. 
Tennant, J.Leeds, and Foster, J. 
sishap Monckton. 
Thomas, H. Hull. 
Thompson, T. Lancaster. 
Townsend, J. Ludgate Hill. 
Treharne, E. Liandarrog, Cat- 
marthen. : 
Tuesly, W. H. High-stieet, 
Southwark. 
Tyrell, J. Maidstone. 
Walker, W. Ramsgate. 
Wall, C. Coventry. 
Ward,J. Milton Abbot, Devon. 
Ward, T. Towcester. 
Webster, J. and Co. Tower-st. 
Whitechuich, J. Worship-st. 
Williams, T. S. and Co. Che} 
tenbam. 
Wilson, J. Macclestield. 
Woodhall, J. Picket How, Cum- 
berland. 
Wrightson, W. Leeds. 
Wood, J. Nottingham. 
Woolven. T. Andover. 
Wroa-h, L. Truro. 


Brown, W 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN AUGUST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Gis our last publication the death 
of the Queen has filled the nation 
with grief and consternation. 
formal notice of her life, we have de- 
tailed the circumstances of her death 
Both events will be re- 
membered by this generation, and the 
latter will astonish posterity. in the 
anean time the King was proceeding on 
beexcursion to Dublin, where, as the 


and funeral. 


In a 


his favour. 


first visit of his family, he has been 1e- 
ceived with every mark of public at- 
tention ; and with an enthusiasm bor- 
dering on idolatry by the Orange partys 
who have so long profited by 
tem of Irish administration, and by. 
the heads of the Catholic party, who 
calculate on obtaining relief t rough 
This visit is in truth con- 
sidered as a healing measure, and we 
hope it will prove such. 
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The murders committed by the 
ldiery at Cumberland Gate, have 
soldiery 3 
chiefly absorbed the attention of the 
nation. The resort on such an occa- 
sion to the sword and fire-arms instead 
of the constable’s staff ; and even the 
attempt to force the procession by vio- 
jence in acourse so contrary to pnb- 
lic wishes, have filled the nation with 
mingled indignation and horror. Of 
course, Coroner’s inquests were quick] 
assembled on the bodies of the deceased, 
and the proceedings before them have 
filled the newspapers and occupied 
public curiosity down to the time of 
our writing. 

On the 24th one of the inquests re- 
turned a verdict of WILFUL MURDER 
against one of the soldiers of the Life 
Guards, but the assassin has neither 
avowed himself, been given up, or 
identified. The poor man it appears, 
was standing sig | with only two or 
three others near Tyburn Gate, and was 
deliberately aimed at by some wretch, 
who escapes for the present under the 
disguise of the uniform of his regiment. 

The other inquest being able to 
identify the beardless YoUTH who held 
so delicate a command, and who ought 
not from his tender age to have been 
entrusted with the use of murderous 
weapons, have had a more anxious and 
onerous duty to perform. Their pro- 
ceedings have been highly interesting, 
and no jury ever more patiently or 
honestly devoted their time to a simi- 
larinvestigation. When this article was 
written, seven days had been employed, 
and though baffled and insulted, the 
jury seem determined to persevere till 
they have satisfactorily identified the 
culprit. The relations of the victim 
aut jorised Alderman Waithman, the 
patriotic Sheriff, to conduct the enquiry 
in their behalf, and he has acquitted 
himself with his usual spirit, united 
with great ability and discretion. 

_ The homicides in this case are not of 
sunple character, but seem to implicate 
authorities perhaps beyond the reach 
“law. The following questions on 
the subject present themselves : 

Ast Quest. Who had the right to 
rect the march of the procession at 
the late Queen’s funeral ? 

Dr. Lushington and Mr. Wilde were 
ter late Majesty’s executors, so con- 
oan by virtue of a power given to 
en of England b a statute 
an in the year 1800 ; and this statute 
stve to the executors a presumptive 
"ight to conduct the funcral, 
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Mr. Bailey, an undertaker, took the 
management of the funeral out of the 
hands of the executors, and directed 
the march of the procession in opposi- 
tion to the protest of those executors. 
Mr. Bailey was asked by the executors, 
by what authority he assumed to take 
the management of the proceedings out 
of their hands ?—in reply he produced 
a writing. 

Dr. Lushington, the executor, re- 

marked that that writing had no signa- 
ture: to which Mr, Bailey replied, he 
was aware of that, but that he knew 
from whom the order proceeded. 
‘ If the character of executors vested 
in Dr. Lushington and Mr. Wilde the 
presumptive right of conducting the 
funeral, this presumptive right could 
not be taken from them by Mr. Bailey, 
withont the production of a writing 
with a name affixed to it. On the view 
of that name, the executors might de- 
cide, whether they ought to yield to the 
demand; and if they thought that the 
demand had no just foundation, they 
would have known the person against 
whom they might claim redress for the 
unlawful interposition. 

When Mr. Bailey asked if the exe- 
cutors would resist by force, they an- 
swered that they would neither them- 
selves employ force or recommend it to 
others; they contented themselves with 
protesting against Mr. Bailey’s taking 
possession of her Majesty’s remains, 
and directing the march of the proces 
sion differently from their wishes; for 
they desired that the procession might 
proceed by the shortest and most direct 
way, through the city ; that the citizens 
of the metropolis might have the opper- 
tunity of paying that respect tu the re- 





_mains of her Majesty which had been 


voted by the corporation. 

Here a second popes ys oo 
the people guilty of an illegal act by an 
atteanpe lc effectuate the wishes of the 
executors 2 Those executors had the 
presuinptive right to conduct the fane- 
ral, and the people were not guilty of 
wn illegal act by aiding to effect the 
wishes of those executors, until Mr. 
Bailey had notified to them and to the 
people that he had been furnished with 
an authority which superseded the right 
of the executors. Mr. Bailey declined 


to notify either to the executors or to 


the people the name of that person from 
whom he received sueh an authority ; 
how could the people be guilty of an 
illegal act by assisting to support the 


claim of the executors, when it was not 
notified 
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notified to them that Mr. Bailey had 
an authority which superseded the exe- 
cutors right ? ; 

If the people were not guilty of an il- 
legal act, there could be no riot, and 
even if there was a riot, it does not fol- 
low that the military, acting as part of 
the posse comitatds, had a right to 
employ carbines, pistols, and swords 
against the people, by which two men 
have been killed. 

In respect to homicide, the law is as 
follows. He who gives the death- 
wound is principal in the first degree. 
He who is present when that death- 
wound is given, aiding and abetting, 
is principal in the second degree, He 
who advised and ordered those mea- 
sures which lead to an homicide, is 
accessory before the fact, and he who 
has imposed impediments to the bring- 
ing him to justice who is guilty of an 
homicide, is accessory after the fact. 

By the evidence of Sir Robt. Baker, 
the presiding magistrate, it appears 
that he was conducting the funeral 
down Piccadilly, and declared he would 
take the responsibility on himself, when 
an officer and party of Life Guards sud- 
denly turned the hearse back into 
Hyde Park, leaving Sir Robert and the 
mourners to pursue it by cross streets 
—that no riot act was read—and no 
civil authority present to direct the 
soldiery, who entered inte an affray on 
their own palpable responsibility. 

On the 26th the public funerals of 
the unfortunate men took place with 
great decency and decorum. Their 
remains were conveyed to Hammer- 
smith, where they were interred. The 
Society of Provident Brothers, and 
others, attended in procession, with 
mourning banners, and a band of 
music occasionally playing “ The Dead 
March in Saul.’ Those who went in 
pees walked four abreast, and 

ad a very orderly appearance: the 
multitude that assembled through 
curiosity was immense, Previous to its 
reaching the barracks at Knightsbridge, 
which were shut, Sheriff Waithman, 
who was on horseback, accompanied 
by the Deputy Sheriff and the High 
Constable of the Division, assisted « 
two or three hundred constables in the 
Segrevarneed rode among the crowd, 
and recommended to them to observe 


silence and act with oy x and neces- 
i 


sary decorum. As the funeral passed 
the barracks, a brick-bat was thrown 
from a window among. the crowd, 
which severely wounded a child, and 


_ into custody. 


[Sept. I, 
two or three soldiers appearing at the 
windows, some partial disapprobation 
was heard amongst the people. The 
funeral then passed on to Hammer. 
smith, where it was joined by crowds, 
and the deceased were interred amidst 
the pity of 150,000 persons. After 
the procession had passed, the Sheriff 
rode towards Kensington, but on his 
return found the gates of the barracks 
thrown open, and a number of the Life 
Guards standing in the gate-way. Their 
presence, as might be feared, created 
irritation amoug the people, and an 
affray being on the point of taking 
place, the Sheriff rode into the gate- 
way, exhorted the people to keep the 
peace, and declared that he would 
cause the first disturber to be taken 
He then conjured the 
soldiers to shut the gates, and on their 
refusing, requested to see an officer, but 
was told none were present. At length, 
however, he prevailed on them to close 
the gates, and quiet was restored. He 
then rode again towards Kensington, 
but on returning a second time, beheld 
15 or 16 soldiers chasing the people on 
the causeway towards Knightsbridge, 
and a general affray seemed about to 
take place, when pushing forward his 
horse, he leaped over the bank between 
the soldiers and the people, stopping 
the progress of the former. A corporal 
now seized his bridle, and in a few 
minutes the soldiers drew their swords, 
and a sharp and frightful affray com- 
menced. Several cuts were aimed at 
the Sheriff, which were parried, partly 
by his own activity and partly by the 
constables’ staves. At length one of 
the soldiery aimed a pistol or carbine 
at the Sheriff, but he was knocked 
down by a constable. Some superior 
officers at length made their appearance, 
and ordered the soldiers into the bat- 
racks, and thus the affray terminated. 
Several persons however were wounded, 
and one man received a cut in the eyes 
but the Sheriff happily escaped unhurt. 
FRANCE. 

M. Bonavita, the priest, who left St. 
Helena in May last, has transmitted to 
the Princess Resabeas, the following 
letters. 


Count de Montholon to the Princess Bor- 
hese at Rome. 

* Mapamn—Napoleon has charged me 
to give you an account of his health. The 
malady in his liver, which attacked him 
many years ago, aud which is mortal in 
this climate, has in the course of six weeks 


made a frightful progress. The rae 
i 
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eh f Dr. Aut 
by the care of Dr. Auto- 
po apogee  ddiiatad, and many re- 
iad took place during the concluding 
six months of last year, and the disease 
renders him weaker every day. Napoleon 
ig extremely feeble and can scarce support 
half an hour’s ride in a carriage with the 
horses walking. He can just walk in his 
chamber without assistance. To his liver 
complaint is added another disorder which 
belongs to this climate—his intestines are 
strongly attacked ; his digestive organs no 
longer fulfil their functions, and his sto- 
mach rejects all which it receives. For 
some time Napoleon has eaten neither meat 
nor bread, nor vegetables ; he lives but 
upon potted meats and ices. Count Ber- 
trand wrote in September last to Lord Li- 
verpool, to demand the removal of the 
Emperor to a more favourable climate ; 
and to convince him of the necessity 
of its being in the neighbourhood of 
mineral waters, I have given M. Bona- 
vita a copy of this letter. The governor, 
Sir Hudson Lowe, refused to transmit it to 
his government, under the yain pretext 
that it gave to Napoleon the title of em- 
peror. Monsieur Bonavita departs to-day 
for Rome ; he has experienced the cruel 
influence of the climate of St. Helena ; one 
year’s residence in this island will cost 
him six of his existence. The letter which 
M. Automarchi bas written to Cardinal 
Fesch will give your Highness the circum- 
stantial details. of the Emperor’s disease. 
The journals of London constantly publish 
letters under the head of St. Helena, which 
abound with lies, and which are fabricated 
to deceive Europe. Napoleon hopes that 
your Highness will endeavour to make 
known the real state of his malady. He 
dies, without succour, on a frigitful rock ; 
his agony is terrible. 
Letter from General Count Bertrand to 
Lord Liverpool. 
“ Longwood, Sept. 3, 1820. 
_ “My Lorp,—J had the honour of writ- 
ing to you on the 25th of June, 1819, to 
inform you of the situation of the health 
of the Emperor, who, since the month of 
October, 1817, has been attacked by a 
chronical complaint in the liver. Dr. Au- 
tomarchi arrived here in September last : 
he dedicated all his care to Napoleon, who 
obtained from it some relief; but since this 
Physician has declared, as appears from 
~~ notes and bulletins, that the disease 
ee a point at which the aid of 
aa cine could do nothing against the per- 
i wg effects of the climate ; that mineral 
én apbeared tohimto become necessary ; 
his life ong as he remained at St. Helena, 
oe wonld be only a long agony, and 
pone € could hope for no relief but by re- 
1 8 to Europe, his strength being en- 
rely worn out by a resid f fi 
inthe dreadt y 4 residence of five years 
eadful climate of St. Helena; by 
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the privation of every necessary, and by 
the bad treatment of which he has been th 
object. 

“In consequence, the Emperor commands © 
me, my Lord, to demand, as the only means 
of preservation which remains to him, to 
be transferred to Europe. 

Letter from the Military Secretary to 
General Bertrand. 
*¢ Plantation-house, Sept. 8. 1820. 

-“ Sir,—The instructions addressed to 
the Governor, not permitting him to receive 
letters in which the title of Emperor is 
given to Napoleon Buonaparte, I am com- 
manded to return that which you have 
addressed to Sir Hudson Lowe; you will 
find it inclosed. 

“ The Governor commands me at the 
same time to observe to you, that he has 
never received the letter which you state 
that you addressed to him, the 25th June, 
1819, for Lord Liverpool. 

Signed) ‘ CoRREGNER, Military Sec. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The friends of liberty and liberal 
opinions can desire nothing more gra- 
tifying than the progress of events in’ 
the Peninsula. The only error in. 
policy is the notion that foreign colo-— 
nies are of any other use to a parent 
state beyond that of adding to the cor- 
rupt influence of the government; and 
hence every obstacle 1s opposed to the 
independence of the South American 
provinces. 

In Portugal some admirable laws, 
dictated by the true spirit of philosophy, 
have been adopted for securing the 
liberty of the press, which may, as 
long as they are in force, be considered 
as better secured in Portugal than in 
any country in Europe. 

MADRID, Aug. 13.—The Miscellanea 
has published the tage ge instituted 
against the authors of the military 


- massacres in Cadiz on the fatal 10th of 


March last year. The result of the 
testimony of a great crowd of witnesses 
prove that every possible means of 
seduction was employed to induce the 
suldiérs to massacre the inhabitants. 
Brandy and money were distributed in 
the taverns. The Generals Campana, 
Freyre, Rodriguez, and Valdez; the 
Colonels, Gabarre and Capacete, and 
many subaltern officers, are greatly 
compromised. The sentence will be 
quickly pronounced. The three gene- 
rals and the superior officers are strictly 
guarded. The people wait with great 
impatience forjustice. There were 156 
persons killed or severely wounded. 
TURKEY AND GREECE. 


The exaggerated and contradictory 
accounts 
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accounts of the momentous and tragical 
occurrences in these countries have in- 
duced us to forbear the intrusion of them. 
But as the results now enable us to state 
that nearly the whole of Greece has been 
emancipated from the horrid Turkish 
yoke, we submit beneath some of the 
jast accounts :— 

“ VIENNA, Aug. 13,—The ordinary 
mail from Constantinople arrived to- 
day with letters to the 25th of July. 
The ultimatum of Russia had been de- 
livered on the 18th ; and the time fixed 
by the Emperor Alexander for the an- 
swer expires on the 28th. All the 
subjects of Russia had quitted Con- 
stantihople: the few Russian vessels 
which remained in the harbour with 
corn had just hoisted the French flag. 
Baron Strogonoff, the Russian ambas- 
sador, strictly guarded by the Janis- 
saries, was expecting at Bujukdere the 
resolution which the Porte would take 
on the 26th, and the categorical answer 
of the divan.”’ 

“ ZANTE, July 20.—The sailors of 
Galaxidi, a town in Doris, situated at 
the entrance of the Gulf of Crissa, who 
are not pirates, as they have been called, 
cruize with so much success from the 
Dardanelles of Lepante to Corinth, that 
this place, which is blockaded by land, 
and can secure no succour by sea, must 
soon fall. Athens has just constituted 
itself a provisional republic, under the 
standard of the cross. Livadea, Salona, 
(Amphissa,) Coda, (Platea,) all the 
villages of Phocis, Bedia, and Megaris, 
have adhered to the compact of union 
of the Athenians. Hydra, Egina, Sa- 
lamis, and Zea, have sent their ad- 
herence to the acts of the senate of the 
city of Minerva; and every thing al- 
lows us to hope that the destinies of 
Greece are goingtochange. ‘The indig- 
nation of the Ionians against the Eng- 
lish is at its height, since they see that 
the merchants of a free people furnish 
provisions to the Turks in the fortresses 
in the Morea, which, but for this aid, 
would have been long since reduced. 


[Sept., 

“ MARSEILLES, August 15.— The 
squadron of Tripoli, consisting of y 
corvette, three polacres, a brig, and a 
xebeck, have fallen into the hands of 
the Greeks. 

All the accounts from the Morea re. 

resent the affairs of Greece as flourish. 
ing. The Greek vessel which came to 
Marseilles for arms sailed some time 
ago. She took on board, besides the 
young men and mechanics who had been 
waiting for her departure, thirty French 
officers who have gone to support the 
cause of Greek independence. On the 
eve of her departure the Greek arch- 
bishop, Maximus Mazluim, who has 
been for some time at Marseilles, went 
on board to give his blessing to the 
crew, and to communicate the news of 
the naval victory. He concluded with 
a pathetic exhortation, recommending 
tothem to render themselves worthy of 
their ancestors, and the cause they were 
going to defend. 

The Bishop of Achaia, in an address, 
dated Calvaryta. July 2d, announces 
that the whole of the Peloponnesus is in 
possession of the Greeks, so that the co- 
lours of the cross float in nearly one 
thousand villages, which have been 
liberated from the yoke of the Turks, 
The intelligence of the defeat of the Ot- 
toman fleet is confirmed in letters from 
Cephalonia of the 19th ult. and it 1s 
added, that an insurrection had broken 
out in Cyprus, in which the patriots 
had a decided advantage. Accounts 
from Odessa state, that the divan was 
disposed to accept the mediation of Aus- 
tria and England, and to give Russia 
the satisfaction required; but it was 
doubted if the Grand Seignior could 
succeed in inducing the insubordinate 
Asiatic hordes to return to their tert! 
tory without the expected spoil, oF 
bring the inhabitants of the Porte to 
witness patiently the re-construction 
of the Christian churches which the 
ferocious ‘infidels had dilapidated m 
their blind and infuriated zeal in sup 
port of the crescent. 
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July 16. 1 f-smen Waithman and Wil- 
a notice to the ieee rege rar a 
of Middlesex, itibadieneeae 
statutes respecting jurors, as in numerous 
imstances, persons duly entitled have been 
excluded from serving on Special] juries. 


enforcing attention to the ; 


— 18. The committee of Lloyds, ™ 
concert with the society of ship-owner®, 
addressed a circular to their agents, 
commending that vessels be provided with 
rockets and blue lights. ~ ee 

— 21. From a rigid enquiry set on foot 


by Mr. Sheriff Waithman, three police offi- 


cers 
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cers, Breton, Jones, aud Mason, were found 
guilty at the Middlesex sessions, of a con- 
spiracy to extort money. Breton and Jones 
were sentenced to two years imprisonment 
in the House of Correction, and Mason to 
six months. d vile 

—_ 24. A grand musical festival was 

given in the Abbey, to raise funds for the 
rebuilding of Westminster Hospital. 3000 
-nectators were present. 
— In the 7 whew of King’s Bench, on 
an information for libel, the following was 
quoted from the Republican of Oct. 20th, 
1820:—"There is not a vice which the 
King can put his hand upon his heart and 
say Iam innocent of. He has inherited 
the gross obstinacy of his father, with the 
avarice and meanness of his mother, with- 
out any of their domestic qualities; and 
to these he has added all that vice can 
teach or conjecture.’ ‘The defendant, Mr. 
Beve, admitted the grossness of the libel, 
but pleaded ignorant of the contents of that 
uumber, and brought evidence to his loyal 
character. Verdict—Guilty. 

On the same day was an indictment for 
a libel, which, among other things, spoke 
of the Bible as * a book so full of wicked- 
ness and contradiction, that it could not be 
the word of God.” The defendant, Mary 
Ann Carlile, had copied the article from an 
American paper, and alleged that she was 
aservant, at fixed wages, to her brother. 
“The common law,” she said, “ was com- 
monsense.” Verdict—Guilty. 

— 25. At the Old Bailey, the foreman of 
the London Jury, by direction from his 
co-jurors, requested permission to read an 
application for mercy to the convicts of the 
session, but was repeatedly interrupted by 
the Common Serjeant, who threatened to 
commit him. The paper stated that the 
Jury were embarrassed in their verdicts by 
po sanguinary character of the criminal 
code. 

26. A letter to the different Revenne 
Boards, from the Treasury Chambers, an- 
nounced an act of grace for the release of 
certain prisoners confined for penalties. 

31. This day’s Gazette contains a notice 
respecting the claims of British subjects on 
the French government. Established 
pe toreceive 65 per cent.; 813 claims 
18] “ » Since passing the act, May 19th, 

Aug. 7. The following appeared as a 
at Pement to the London Gazette of this 
a “ Wednesday, Aug. 8th, 1821. Yes- 
seek ae at 25 minutes after ten 
New 5 € Queen departed this life, after 

ut painfulillness,at Brandenburgh 

a Hammersmith ” 

—~ 9. Intelligence received by the pri- 
pr Confined in London and its vicinity, 

, “ ee s the Crown, of their discharge 

Menres grace ; a measure of benevo- 
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lence for which we feel it our duty to com. 
pliment the government. 

— 9. W. Thompson, Esq. elected Alder- 
man of the ward ,of Cheap, vice Rothwell, 
deceased. 

— 10. The Earl Moira packet lost off 
Liverpool, and 60 persons perished. 

— 11. The King landed in Ireland.. 

— 14. The Gazette of this day contains 
an order for the Court yoing into mourning 
for the late Queen,on Wednesday the 15th. 
The Queen’s funeral; for further 
of which see the Memoirs, and Public 
Affairs. 

From the report of the Common Council 
committee, it appears that great abuses 
have been practised in framing the special 
jury lists. The secondary has the power 
of placing or removing names, at his option. 
Out of an immense number of qualified 
persons (resident householders worth one 
hundred pounds) only 485 are named, and 
of these 226 are not resident. Of the re- 
maining 259, only 88 are merchauts. Se- 
veral jurymen have served thirty, forty, or 
fifty times each in a term—while 87 served 
but once and 28 but twice ! 

— 24. The Corover’s inquest on Francis, 
killed on the 14th, brought in a verdict of 
WILFUL MURDER against one of the Life 
Guards. ~ 

—25. Public funeral of Francis and 
Honey, when the Sheriff of Middlesex, at 
the head of the posse comitatus, was as- 
saulted by the Life Guards, at Knights- 
bridge. ° 

MARRIED. 

J. Graham, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to 
Eleanor, daughter of E. Curties, esq. of 
Windmill-hbiil, M.P. for Sussex. 

R. Angelo Browning, esq. of Stamford- 
street, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
H. P. Engstrom, esq. of Loughton, Essex. 

Is. Wilcox, esq. of Bread Street-hill, to 
Miss Giblet, niece of J. Hunter, esq. of 
Brixton. 

Lieut. Col. J. Camack, of the Ist regt. 





- of Life Guards, to Miss Wingreve, of Brit- 


tenham Park, near Ipswich. 

W. S. Best, esq. eldest sen of the Hon. 
My. Justice B. to Jane, youngest daughter 
of the late W. Thoytes, esq. of Sulhamp- 
stead House, Berks. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Capt. 
Hyde Parker, R.N. to Caroline, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir Fr. Morton Eden, 
bart.. 

The Rev. J. Brewster, vicar of Great- 
ham, Durham, to the eldest daughter of G. 
F. Lockley, esq. of Half Moon-sireet. 

W.A. Orlebar, esq. of Charlotte-street, 
Bedford-square, to the 2d daughter of the 
late B. Longuet, esq. of Bath. 

J. M. Bennet, esq. of the East India ser- 
vice, to Miss Bennett, of Upper Norton- 
street, Portland-place. 
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Sir. Fr. Sykes, bart. of Basildon Park, 
Berks, to the eldest daughter of H. Ville- 
bois, esq. of Gloucester-place, Portman- 
square. : 

Capt. J. T. Williams, of the Queen’s 
royal regt. of Infantry, to Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of M. Cowper, esq. late of Gibraltar. 

H. W. Stephens, esq. to the R. H. Lady 
Frances Bentinck. 

Lieut. Col. Sir T. Noel Hill, of the Gre- 
nadier-Guards, to the 2d daughter of Lord 
Teignmouth. 

At Hampstead, Dr. Lushington, M.P. 
and one of her late Majesty’s counsel, to 
Miss Carr, daughter of — C. esq. solicitor 
to the Excise. 

B. Rouse, esq. of New Bridge-stret, to 
the eldest daughter of W. Gaskell, esq. of 
Chalfont, St. Peter’s, Bucks. 

R. B. Long, esq. only son of R. L. esq. 
of Doughty-street, Russel-square, to Jane, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Crallan, 
esq. of Highgate. 

Mr. E. M. Pereira, of Artillery Place, 
Finsbury, to Esther, daughter of the late 
Solomon Benamor, esq. of Gibralter. 

Capt. Baird, of the 3d regt. of Guards, 
nephew of General Sir David B. bart. to 
Lady Aun Kennedy, daughter of the Earl 
of Cassilis. 

At the Duke of Northumberland’s in St. 
James’s Square, F. Thomas, son‘of Major 
General Buller, of Laareth, Cornwall, to 
the Right Hon. Lady Agnes Percy. 

DIED. 

D. Kay, esq. of Aldersgate-street, de- 
puty of the ward of Aldersgate, and pro- 
prietor of the well-conducted Albion Hotel. 

In Guildford-street, Russel-square, 87, 
W. Orme, esq. 

At Upper Kennington Green, W. Mar- 
riott, esq. 

Mr. M. Burzell, of Great Coram-strect. 

At Hampstead, in his 84th year, G. Gib- 
bon, esq. formerly of Rotterdam. 

In Copenhagen, June 28, Mr. A. W. 
Wilder, of Little St. Mary Axe. 

In Lower Grosvenor-street, the Hon. 
Mrs. Ryder, wife of the Rt. Hon. R. R. 
brother to the Earl of Harrowby. 

At the house of her brother, J. W. 
Buckle, esq. Mark-lane, Mrs. Cruikshank 
wife of Jj C. esq. Bath. , 

Inher 24th year, Mary, wife of Mr. E. 
Gregory, of Gwyn’s-buildings, Goswell- 
street. 

At Finchley, 49, J. Willshen, esq. 

At Greenwich, Mrs. Burney, relict ‘of 
the late Rev. C. Burney, D.D. 

At Kensington, Mrs Inchbald, 66. She 
appeared to be younger ; and though beau- 
tiful, and early exposed to theatrical vicis. 
situdes, in a provincial career, her conduct 
was unimpeachable. Biographical particu- 


lars of this interesting lady will be inserted 
in our next. 


Deaths in and near London, 
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In Park-street, Grosvenor-square, Bij. 
zabeth, Sth daughter of Sir. w, Bagot 
bart. of Blithfield, Staffordshire. . 

At Stockton Field, near London, Ww. 
Hebden, esq. formerly of Huddersfield, 

At Islington, 66, J. Thompson, esq, 

Charles, son of G. Walker, esq. of Chalk 
Lodge, near Cheshunt. 

At Amesbury, R. Bloxham, M.D. justice 
of peace for Surrey. 

At Stockwell Fields, Surrey, 74, 4. 
Wilson, esq. 

At Weston Green, Mrs. M. Johnson, 
relict ofthe late S. J. esq. of the East India 
House, 

Sarah, wife of C. Harford. esq. of Wands, 
worth Common. 

Suddenly, nearly 80, Elias Heintz, esq, 
one of the oldest subscribers to Lloyd's 
Coffee House. 

Mary, wife of H. E. Bicknell, esq. of 
Judd-street, Brunswick-square. 

In Grove-lane, Camberwell, 66, Sarah, 
wife of Ben. Wilson, esq. 

In Charles-street, Berkely-square, Lord 
Suffield, who dying without issue, his bro- 
ther, the Hon. Edward Harbord, succeeds 
to the title and estates. 

In Bedford-square, Lucy, 2d daughter 
of Mr. Justice Bayley. 

Anne, wife of J. Strange, esq. of Ea 
field. 

In Cavendish-square, Charlotte, young: 
est daughter of the late Sir Wm. Langham, 
bart. 

In Duke-street, Portland-place, 67, 
Anne, relict of the late Rev. C. Robinson, 
D.D. of Albury, Oxon. ; 

In Rodney-street, Pentonville, Louisa, 
daughter of J. Brandon, esq. 

At Hanwell, 17,-S. F. Kendal, son ol 
the late J. F. K. esq. 

At her mother’s, 
street, Jane, wife of B. 
Wraysbury, Bucks. 

At Camberwell, in his 91st year, G. L. 
Reed, esq. one of the elder brethren of the 
Trinity House. 

At Croydon, 
wife of Mr. J. Blake, solicitor, 
Surrey-street. 

At Cheshunt, 79, Oliver Cromwell, mt 
great grandson of Henry Cromwell, — 
son of the Protector. In a late supplemen 
we gave extracts of his memoirs of his “! 
cestor, a work in which he displayed gooe 
principles, though like all his family, smc 
1660, he played a sebdued part in politics 
and lived in constant fear of commits 
himself or being committed. He former y 
practised as a solicitor in Essex-street, a? 
was also well known in London as clerk t@ 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. For some years Df 
resided in retirement, and amused himsé 
by writing the memoirs which about two 
years ago were published. He is survive 
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bya widow and a daughter, who married a 
Mr. Russel, by whom she has a large fa- 
mily. Mr. C. was in possession of the 
family papers, relics, and portraits, which 
descend to his daughter. 

At Camberwell, 74, Mr.J. Temple, above 
30 years much respected as the keeper of 
Guildhall, London. ; 

Mrs. E. Huntley, wife of W. Lucas, esq. 
of Blackheath. 

At Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, 61, A. F’og- 


go, eSq- a 
Mr. W. Clark, son of Mr. C. solicitor, of 


Chertsey. 

In Caroline Place, Mecklenburgh Square, 
Capt. J. R. Franklyn, of the East India 
Company's service, 

In Grosvenor-street, the Countess Dow- 
ager of Elv, widow of John, Earl of Ely, 
of Ireland. 

In Abingdon-street, Westminster, J. 
Jordan, esq. of the Island of Birbadoes. 

At Chelsea, in his 52d year, W. Dermer, 
esq. 

- 18, Margaret, eldest daughter of 
J. Greenwood, esq. of the Adelphi. 

In Nottingham-street, 74, Mrs. Pen. 
Cholmley, aunt of Sir M.C. bart. of Easton, 
county of Lincoln. 

At Paddington Green, 74, J. Thrupp, 

W. J. Waldie, e:sq. of Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 

Mr. Simons, of Grafton Court, High- 
street, Islington. He was found dead in 
his bed, though in high spirits the preced- 
ing night. 

Mr. T. Smith, a gentleman residing at 
No. 10. in Queen-street, Grosvenor-square. 
He was poisoned by taking oxalic acid in 
mistake for salts. 

At Woolwich, 69, John Bonnycastle, 
Esq. Professor of Mathematics in the Royal 
Academy. He was, from an early age, 
employed in educating youth,and for some 
time kept an academy at Hackney. After 
Continuing some years at Hackney, he re- 


moved to Woolwich, and was introduced as~ 


a mathematical master, in the Royal Mi- 
itary Academy there. Here, on the retire- 
ment of Dr. Hutton, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics to that institution, in 
which situation he died. The best account 
of this ingenious man, is to be found ina 
letter which he wrote to the Duke of Rich- 
mond, then Master-General of the Ord- 
hance, on seeking an appointment in the 
Royal Military Academy: ‘ 'Fo avoid, as 
much as possible, the disagreeable task of 
mr my own qualifications, I shall 
* nay your Grace such particulars of 
of ian will afford the most read y means 
lean ing known my pretension. Your 

; ene not to be informed that a mind 
wie erate powers, strongly determined 
'y particular pursuit, can easily over- 
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come these obstacles, and be even benefited 
by the difficulties it has to encounter. I 
was born at Weedon, in the parish of Hard-° 
wick, near Aylesbury, in the county of 
Bucks. My father was a plain, honest, 
reputable farmer im that village, and de- 
signed me for the same occupation; so that 
the learning he gave me was only what 
was to be obtained from a school education, 
and such as would qualify me to manage 
that business with propriety. Disliking’ 
the business of a farmer, and from my at- 
tachment to mathematical studies, being 
but ill qualified to pursue it, my father 
consented at the age of eighteen, to let me 
go to London, and try whether I could find 
any encouragement as a teacher of these 
sciences. laccordingly went to town, and 
without a single friend, or acquaintance, to 
apply for assistance, so far succeeded in 
my design, as by means of attending on 
schools and private pupils, to procure a 
scanty but decent subsistence. Ever 
since that time, from the age of eighteen to 
thirty, which is twelve years, I have fol- 
lowed the same employment, and by means 
of continual application, and constant ex- 
perience, 1 think I may venture to assert, 
without arrogance, that I am now pretty 
well acquainted with the whole compass of 
mathematical learning, and the best means 
of communicating it to others. The Rev. 
Dr. James, of Greenwich, and the Rev. Dr. 
Crawford of Chiswick, in whose schools I 
have attended twice a week, for these se- 
veral years past, can give your Grace 
every necessary information respecting my 
behaviour and conduct in these situations ; 
and the parents of the different pupils I have 
had at the same time, in London, would be 
disposed to give the same impartial testi- 
mony in my favour. For this half-year 
past, I have been iu the family of the Earl 
of Pomfret, in order to complete his child- 
ren in some branches of the mathematics, 
which a former tutor had instructed them 
in; but the term of my engagement being 
nearly finished, and as he means to direct 
their attention to other pursuits, I should 
be very happy to change my situation for 
one that wotld be likely to be more per- 
manent. These, may it please your Grace, 
are the principal circuwstances in my life 
worth mentioning. With respect to what 
more intimately concerns my abilities and 
qualifications, Dr. Hutton, who does me the 
favour to deliver this to your Grace, is the 
best able tojudge. Mr. Wales, the mathe- 
matical master of Christ’s Hospital, and 
Dr. Priestley,'of Birmingham, have likewise 
known me for some years, and would be 
ready to give any information required. 
It will not be considered as improper if I 
likewise mention to your Grace, that I have 
engaged in writing an Introductory Course 
of Mathematical Science, and have already 
; published 
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180 Major James—Mrs. Piozzi. 


published three volumes of that work, 
which has met with the most fayourable 
reception,” 

Mr. Bonnycastle was the author of the 


following much-admired works : 
The Scholar’s Guide to Arithmetic. 12mo. 
An Introduction to Algebra, 12mo, 1732. 
Euclid’s Eleanents. 1749. 
General History of Mathematics. 1803. 
A Treatise of Plainand Sphe:sieal Trigonometry. 
1806. 


Introduction to Arithmetic; being the first part 
of a General Course of Mathematicr. 1310. 

A Treatise of Algebra, 2 vols. 

At hia house, Gloucester-place, New 
Road, 56, Major Charles James, a native 
of Warwickshire, well known as a writer 
ou military topics, and as an elegant poet. 
He served originally in one of the regi- 
ments of the Yorkshire Militia, but being 
related to, or respected by, some noble fa- 
tuilies, he left that regiment and setiled in 
London. His first work was an Opera, 
translated from Beaumarchois, 1787; 
Poems, in 2 vols, 1789 ; Hints, founded on 
facts, respecting our Military Establish- 
ments, Svo, 1791; Suicide Rejected, a 
Poem ; Poems Svo, 1791. All these works 
evince a fine imagiuation, and his political 
epigrams have long been celebrated for 
their wit. Few men ever evinced more 
activity inall the transactions of life; and in 
his profession his various works prove that 
he had not been an inattentive spectator. 
in 1794 he published a work on the abuses 
in the militia, with a plan for its better re- 
gulation; and in 1797, he brought out ano. 
ther work on the abuses in the militia, and 
he lived to see most of his plans adopted at 
the War-office. The Regimental Compa- 
nion came out in 1789; but his chief mi- 
litary work, and one of the best in the lan- 
guage, was his Military Dictionary, pub- 
lished in 1802, and of which he lived to 
revise a fourth edi‘ion. Major James was 
an ardent lover of civil liberty, and was 
much elated with the prospects which 
opened to the world at the beginning of the 
revolution in France. In 1792 he publish- 
ed Audi Alteram Partem, or an Extenua- 
tion of the Conduct of the French Patriots. 
His gentlemanly manners procured him 
many friends among the higher orders of 
society. By the Earl of Moira he was par- 
ticularly patronized, and he acted for 
some time as his confidential sec 
aud when that excellent nobleman was 
at the head of the Ordnance, he ap- 
pointed Captain James to be major of the 
Artillery Drivers, a situation which he did 
not hold long after his patron retired, and 
from which he retired on 9 remuneration 
On the appointment of his lordship to be 
Governor General, it is believed that Major 
James might have chosen his own station 
but he would not sacrifice : 


his health, the 
society of London, and his domestic com. 
forts, to prospects of wealth and vain am- 


bition, and, to the great £urprise of his 


retary ; 


[Sept, I, 
friends, he remained in England. 4g 3 
lyric poet and epigramatist, he was above 
mediocrity. Some of his songs are the best 
in the language, and his epigrams have for 
many years gratified the readers of the 
Morning Chronicle, aad sometimes of this 
Miscellany. His collected poems exhibit 
specimens of his varied powers of versif. 
cation, but his strength will be found in his 
songs and epigrams. He was one of the 
most liberal hearted of men; his muse— 
his time—and his purse were at the service 
of persons in distress, to whom he always 
listened with a tear starting in his eye. 
Yet he was also a man of the world, and 
with some mental reserve, mixed in the 
circles of high life. Altogether he was 
beloved by every oue who knew him, aud 
the notice of his death in the newspapers 
gave acute pain to his friends, because his 
vigour and activity warranted the expecta- 
tion of greater length of life. He has lefta 
widow and four sons, youths of considera- 
ble promise. 

At Belle Vue, near Southampton, Sir 
R.R. Bligh. He was born in Cornwall, in 
1737, of a family long connected with the 
navy, and had the good fortune to have 
Lord Rodney, then a captain, to be his god- 
father. Under his auspices he entered the 
sea-service, but did not attain the rank of 
post captain until 1777. In 1794, he com- 
manded the Alexander, in which ship he 
was taken by a French squadron of five 
seventy-four gun ships and three large fri- 
gates, but did not strike his colours until 
he had evinced a spirit and resolution never 
perhaps surpassed in our naval annals. He 
was promoted in his turn to be rear and 
vice-admiral, and to be admiral ; in April, 
1804, he was named Admiral of the Red. 
When the King encreased the number of 
Knights of the Bath, he was nameda Grand 
Cross. At the time of his decease he was 
the eighth on the list of flag officers. After 
he had resigned the command of the Leith 
station, in 1804, he retired, and died at the 
age of 84. He was twice married, but has 
left only a son, Capt. G. M. Bligh, R.N. 

At her house in Flintshire, aged 79, Mrs. 
Esther Lynch Piozzi. This lady was “ 
daughter of John Salisbury, Esq. of Bodvil, 
in Caernarvonshire, born about the year 
1748, and in 1768 married to Henry Thrale, 
Esq. an emiuent brewer of Southwark, a0 
M.P. for that borough. That gentleman 
dying in 1781, Mrs, Thrale had many suit- 
ors, but in 1784 she gave her hand to a0 
Italian music master, named Gabriel Ae 
With him she visited the continent, 
resided some time at Florence. The cele- 
brated Dr. Johnson had been patronised 
by her first husband, and is said to have 
aspired to succeed him. The choice she 
made of the Italian gave the doctor great 
offence. On bis death she published let- 


ters and anecdotes of that singular — 
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ter, which did not add much either to his 
character orhers. Johnson’s friends were 
irritated, and Baretti was very severe in 
his animadversions on her conduct. Bos- 
well replied to her, and Peter Pindar, as he 
called himself, cr Dr. Wolcot, ina lively 

em, called Bozzy and Pozzi, vented his 
phillipics on them both. She had written 
several pieces, and Mrs. Ann Williams, 
in a volume of Miscellanies that appeared 
in 1765, published a very beautiful tale, 
written by Mrs. Piozzi when young. Her 


other works are— 
Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson during the last twenty 


ears of his life. 1751. : 
Letters ioandfrom Dr.Johoson. 1786. 


Observations and Reflections made in the course 
of a Journey through France, Italy, and Germany, 


gvols. 1794. } ae 

Retrospection , or, a View of the most Striking 
Events, Characters, &e. for the last 1800 years, 2 
vols. 1801. 

British Synonymy ; OT, an Attempt to \Regulate 
the Choice of Words in Familiar Conversation, 2 
vols. 8vO. 1794. p . 

Mrs. P. had a poetical vein, and several of 


her poems are preserved in periodical pub- 
lications. Her Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson 
are frequently trifling. Her observations 
on her Tour in Italy, &c. are just what 
might he expected from so lively a lady. 
Her Synonymy does not exhibit profound 
grammatical knowledge, or much critical 
acumen, and the flippant style and super- 
ficial views of her Retrospection, do not 
entitle her to the elevated rank of an his- 
torian. At the same time she must be con- 
sidered asa woman of superior character 
and endowments, and possessed of much 
originality of character. 

At Chelsea, T'homas Keate, esq., who 
was bred a surgeon, and was for some 
time in the guards. He had the good for- 
tune to be appointed surgeon to the,Prince 
of Wales on the first establishment of his 
household, and became a great favourite. 
This introduced him to other branches of 
the royal family, and he was appointed 
surgeon to the Queen, the Duke of York, 
&c. and was on a vacancy appointed sur- 


geon general to the army. He has always ~ 


ranked high in his profession, but has 
only published “ Cases of the Hydrocele, 
with Observations on the Method of treat- 
ing that Disease,” 8vo. 1783. He was as 
Surgeon general, or rather as one of the 
medical board, brought into some disputes 
with the medical officers of the army, and 
he thought it proper to publish “ Observa- 
tions on the Fifth Report of the Commis- 
‘oners of Military Inquiry,” 8vo. 1808, 
a next year, “ Observations on the 
roceedings and the Report of the Medical 
Peo appointed to examine the state of 
M tmy Department in the Isle of Wight.” 
; r. Keate was married, and has left some 
aughters, . 
= his house, near East Retford, sud- 
he Y, on the 6th April, Licutenant Ge- 
tal Charles Crawford. He was the son 


Mr. Keate--Gen, Crawford—Mr. Edridge. 18} 


of Sir Alexander Crawford, bart. and, 
with his brother, the Jate general Robert 
Crawford, while subalterns in the army, 
published in 1787 and 1788, a translaticn 
of “ Tielke’s Memoirs of the seven years 
war,” and “a Treatise on several branches 
of the Military Art.” In 1800 isaving 
attained the rank of colonel in the army, 
he had the good fortune to gain the hand 
of the Duchess Dowager of Newcastle, 
sister of the Earl of Harrington, and by 
the interest of these families, he was ap- 
pointed military commissioner to the army 
of the royal confederates, under the Arch- 
duke Charles, who then commanded the 
Austrian army acting against the cause of 
liberty in France. Here he received a se- 
vere wound in the head, after writing va- 
rious gasgonading dispatches, and was 
obliged to resign his post to his brother 
Robert. By the Newcastle interest he was 
promoted to the command of the second 
regiment of dragoon guards, and was by 
the same interest chosen representative 
for the town of East Retford. 

In Margaret-street, 53, Henry Edridge, 
esq. R.A.F.S.A. This excellent artist was 
born at Paddington, in 1768 ; having very 
early shewn an attachment to the fine arts, 
his mother was induced by the advice of 
her friends, to place him, at the age of 14, 
with Mr. Pether, an artist, well known as 
a mezzotinto engraver and painter of land- 
scape. Two years after his apprenticeship, 
he was admitted’a student in the Royal 
Academy, where he soon distinguished 
himself, and in 1786 obtained a medal for 
the best drawing of an academy figure. 
Mr. Edridge’s earliest works were minia- 
tures on ivory; afterwards he made his 
portraits on paper, with black lead and 
Indian Ink; to these headded baek grounds, 
which were beautifully diversified, and 
drawn with great taste; after continuing 
this practice several years, he discontinued 
Indian ink, and adopted water colours, still 
finishing his drawings slightly, except the 
heads, which were always remarkable for 
their force, brilliancy and truth. It was 
of late years only that he made those ela- 
borately high-finished pictures on paper, 
uniting the depth and richness of oil paint- 
ings with the freedom and freshness of 
water colours, and of which there is per- 
haps scarcely a nobleman’s family in Eng- 
land without some specimen. Mr. Edridge 
had always an exquisite taste for the pic- 
turesque beauties of landscape, but the 
extent of his practice in drawing portraits, 
prevented the devotion of much time to 
this his favourite pursuit, until after the 
death of his son, when having no longer a 
motive for adhering to the lucrative part 
of his profession, he indulged his inclina- 
tion, and the drawings which he afterwards 
made from various scenes of nature, are 
most admirable. In 1817, and = 
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1819, he visited France, where he found 
ample materials for the exercise of histaste, 
in the picturesque buildings of Paris, and 
still more interesting scenery of Normandy ; 
the drawings made from these sketches, 
which were exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1820, as well as those of the pre- 
sent year, leave us toregret that this branch 
of art had not, at least, shared a greater 
portion of his earlier time. He was elect- 
ed an associate of the Royal Academy of 
Arts in November, 1820, and no better or 
more grateful tribate could be paid, cither 
to his talents as an artist or his worth as a 
man, than the feeling and appropriate eu- 
logy pronounced to his memory by the 
president, at the annual academy dinner, 
which took place immediately after his 
death. 
ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 

The Rev. W. Horne, M.A. of Gore-court, 
to the rectory of Otham, in Kent. 

The Rev. T. Gronow, A.B. to the living 
of Cadoxton, near Neath. 

The Rev. W. Smith, A.M. rector of 
Broughton, Bucks., to the vicarage of 
South Elkington, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. C. Spencer, vicar of Bishop Stort- 
ford, to be domestic chaplain to the Mar- 
quis of Aylesbury. 

The Rev. J. Warmford, of Mickleham, 


Provincial Occurrences. 


, [Sept. 7 
Surrey, to the living of Llanellin, Mon. 
mouthshire. 

The Rev. H. Scott, to the lectureship of 
St. John’s, Newcastle. 

The Rev. W. P. Jones, A.M. to be under 
master of the King’s School of Canter. 
bury. 

The Rev. G. T. Plummer, AB. to the 
rectory of Northill, in Cornwall. 

The Rev. J. Scobill, B.A. of Baliol Col. 
lege, Oxford, to the rectory of All Saints, 
Lewes. 

The Rev. J. Baylis, chaplain to the Duke 
of Beaufort, to the vicarage of Mickleton, 
with Ebrington annexed. 

The Rev. T. Jefferson, archdeacon of 
Colchester, to the vicarage of Witham, in 
Essex. 

The Rev. J. Nelson, A.B. to the rectory 
of Winterton, with the chapel of East S- 
merton, in Norfolk. 

The Rev. J.B: Sharp, to the rectory of 
Martin, near Horncastle. 

The Rev. J. Hownam, B.A. to the ree- 
tory of Hockering, with Mattisball Burgh, 
in Norfolk. 

The Rev. D. F. Pryce, D.D. to the per- 
petual curacy of Ashfield cum Thorp, i 
Suffolk. 

The Rev. D. Lloyd, to be chaplain of 
Haslar Hospital. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


oe 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
HE Durham Advertiser reports. it 
as a measure absolutely. necessary, to 
check the encroachments of the sea at Sun- 
derland, which has made great inroads in 
the last 20 years. In a few years more, 
unless prevented, the houses at the southern 
extremity of the tewn, will be undermined. 
Public attention is also called to the state 
of Sunderland moor, represented as a public 
nuisance, and which might be rendered a 
delightful promenade. 

The Durham Chronicle asserts, that. at 
the commencement and middle of the pro- 
ceedings against the Queen, Earl Gre 
was twice offered the direction of Govern- 
ment, on condition that he would carry on 
the prosecution. No offers could induce 


him to consent.to the sacrifice of an ulpro- 
tected female. 


Married.) At Berwick, W. W. Hay, 
to Miss J.Gregson, of Blackburn.—In 
don, F. Webb, esq, of Westwick 
to the eldest daughter of Mrs. Shiel. of 
South Audley-street, London —Mr.A.Gra- 
ham, merchant, of Howick, to Miss C. 
Nixon, of Leith —Mr. P. Blair, bookseller 
of Morpeth, to Miss Hunter, of Aluwick. 
—At Haltwhistle, Mr. J. French, to Ann 
eldest daughter of T. Bell, esq.—At Ber. 


esq. 
Lon- 
» Durham, 


wick, Mr. E. Sturdy, corn merchant, to 
the third daughter of Mr. T. Chartres, iron- 
monger.—At Sunderland, Mr. R. Wake, 
master mariner, to Miss M. Hall, also Mr. 
J. Davis, to Miss E. Hutchinson. i 

Died.| At Newcastle, 63, Mr. J. Aikin. 
Mr. S. Johnson, many years keeper of the 
Scotch Arms im. His death was occa- 
sioned by the éutting of a corn on one of 
his feet —Of apoplexy, 49, Mrs. B. Hamil- 
ton.—Mrs: A. Batey, 66. 

At Gateshead, 80, Mrs M. Wills.—Mrs. 
A. Welsh, 81. 

At Gateshead Fell, aged 51, Susannah, 
wife of Mr. T, Butterfield, tea-dealer- 

At Durham, Mrs. Hilton, and the wile 
of Mr. W. Johnson, both_hair-dressers. 

At Bishop Wearmouth, Mr. W. Hardy, 
cordwainer, 84.—Mr. G. Parke, master 
mariner, 37—Mr. A. Leighton, 22. His 
death was occasioned by contusions from 
an accident in blasting stone. allt 

At Stockton upon Tees, Mr. Dobbing, ° 
the Custom-house. 


At Alnwick, 54, Mrs. Dixon, of the Nags 
Head Inn. | 

At Berwick, Mr. J. Atkin, late serjea™ 
major of the royal horse artillery, 45. 

At North Shields, 72, Mr. Robinsom- 
Mr. T. Appleby, printer and stationer, 4 
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At South Shields, 76, Mrs. E. Young.— 


‘Mr. W. Rennics, late of Newbiggir, 75. 


__The wife of Mr. W. Barnes, brewer. 

At Sunderland, Jane, second daughter of 
Mr. M. Douglas, ship-owner.—Mr. G. 
vark, 3o. 
os Barnard castle, the wife of Mr. G. 
Ware. 

" At Darlington, Mr. T. Proud, 78, de- 
scribed as a“ man of genius, and a poet.” 

At Staindrop, W. Proctor, esq. late of 
Newcastle, 72. 

At Brouley, 63, Mr. G, Angus. 

Mr. R. Reay, farmer, of Kenton Bar. 

Mrs. Ogle, relict of R. O. esq. of Eg- 
lingham. 

At the Felling, 82, Mr. C. Morley, late 
of Benwell. 

At Whatton, 72, the wife of T. Meg- 
cison, esq. 
~ At Aspatria, 67, the wife of Dr. Rigg. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Married.) The very Rev. T. Carter, 
A.M, dean of Tuam, in Ireland, &c. to Har- 
rict, daughter of the late R. Wingfield, 
esq. of Kendal—Mr. J. Jackson, of the 
Royal Oak Inn, to Miss Pearson ; both of 
Keswick,.—At Carlisle, Mr. J. Henderson, 
to Miss E, Eccles—Mr. W. Matthews, to 
Miss M. Hewitson—Mr. J. Johnson, gro- 
cer, to Miss H. Wharton.—W’. Donald, esq. 
of Blagthwaite-house, to Miss J. Bell, of 
Lowhuist—At Penrith, Mr. W. Elwood, 
of Barton, to Miss E. Boak, late of Eamont 
Bridge —Al-o Mr. R. Campbell. of Bramp- 
tov, to Miss H. Foster, 

Hied.| At Carlisle, Mr. J. Cartmell, tan- 
ner, 47.—Mr. A. Moore, 70.—Mr. J. Blay- 
lock, 81—Mr. T. Walsall, 56.—Mr. W. 
Bass, shoe-maker, 74.— Mr. G. Sewell, post- 
iuaster, 53.—Mr. J. Richardson. 

At Workington, 59, Mr. M. Poole, late 
butler to C. Curwen, esq. 

At Longtown, on the road to his resi- 
deuce at Bellinter, county of Meath, Ire- 
land, the Kt. Hon. Baron Tara, 56. 

At Beatock Bridge New Inn, 63, Mrs. 


Shearman, mother of Mrs. Wilson, of the 


Bush Inn, Carlisle, ~~ 
YORKSHIRE. 

Mr. Clarke, of Scarborough, the princi- 
pal owner of sixteen ships, is making pre- 
paratious for building a square that will 
Contain free residences for sixteen old and 
infirm seamen, 
ae opening a new road through Pon- 
a ract to Barnsdale, the distance from 
eeds to Doncaster is rendered four miles 
shorter. ‘The line is much less hilly, and 
the tolls are much lower. 

Alarried.| The Hon. H. Hawke, of 
Ma Park, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
dt aaenden, bart. of Byram.—F. Mar- 
Pm ‘D. of Hemsworth, to Aune, only 
ee iter of I’. Wilson, esq. of Pontefract. 
Nicholeot? Mr. Hudson, of the firm of 

vison and Hudson, to the youngest 
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daughter of Mr. J. Nicholson, merchant.— 
Mr. W. Morris, druggist, of Leeds, to Miss 
E. Rawling, of Wood-house hill—At 
Northallerton, Mr. P. Kemp, wine mer- 
chant, to the daughter of Mr. J. Dixon.— 
At Richmond, Mr. R. Petch, to Mrs. Ri- 
chardson, of the Turf coffee-house. 

Died.| At Sheffield, 73, Mr. J. Barker, 
cutler, of Shales Moor—Mr. T. Milner, 
file smith, 55.—Lately, Mr. W. Hartis, 
hinge-maker, 41. 

At Leeds, in his 52d year, Mr. T. Bur- 
nand, of the old George Inn—Mr. J. 
Driver, late of the White Hart Inn.—Mrs. 
Horsley.— In his 84th year, Mr. J. Armi- 
tage, confidential clerk to Messrs. Banks 
and Goodman, 

At Hull, 89, Mr. 8S. Hammond, of Sprots- 
boro’, near Doncaster.—At an advanced 
age, Mrs. M. Thornton, through life, and 
by bequests at her death, the friend of 
missionary and other charitable iustitu- 
tions. 

At York, 77, Mrs. C. Cappe, relict of 
the late Rev. N. C., au excellent woman, 
whose life was spent in benevolent labours. 

At Scarborough, 66, Mrs. Hornsea, re- 
lict of the late Mr. J. H. master of an Aca- 
demy. 

At Whitby, after an illness of 12 years, 
Mary, eldest daughter of John Saunders, 
esq. banker, one of the Society of Friends. 

At Doncaster, 70, Mrs. Reynolds, of 
Hull. 

At Sutton, near Hull, in his 76th year, 
R. Bell, esq. His character presented the 
picture of an honest man, and his life was 
marked by acts of kindness and benefi- 
cence, 

At Ingleby Cross, Mr. T. Holmes. 

Ip London, 26, Miss J. Walstell, second 
daughter of the Rev. R. W. of Cleasby, in 
this county. 

At Naburn Lock, near York, 52, Mr. J- 
Purdon. 

At Snaith, suddenly, Mr. J. Drury, mer- 
chant. 

Mr. J. Kay, of Kippax, late of Hunslet, 

LANCASHIRE, 

A memorial, sigued by more than athou. 
sand merchants, has been transmitted from 
Liverpool to the Lords of the Treasury, 
petitioning against the plan of building 
insulated warchouses, with exclusive pri- 
vileges to supersede the stores now erected, 
which it is alledged, would be unable to 
subsist under the competition, and would 
be gradually abandoned. The plan wes 
recommended by the commissioners of 
enquiry into the customs and excise. 

The Earl Moira packet left Liverpool 
Aug. 8. In attempting to tack, the vessel 
strnek on Burboo Bank. After considera- 
ble toil, she was got into deep water, but 
grounded a second time on the Wharf Bank, 
and leaked. The vessel soon filled, and 


the pump was plied, but with no effect. 
The 
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The waves brought the vessel on her 
broadside. All who were able got on the 
shrouds, and clung (men, women, aud chil- 
dren) till from exhaustion they began to 
drop, and were overwhelined. One wave 
carried off from ten to fifteen at once. ‘The 
captain was among the first who perished. 
The Hoylake life-boat saved about thirty, 
many in a dying state. The number of 
those who perished and were saved, and of 
those on board, not exactly known. Fifty 
supposed to be saved, and the saine num- 
ber perished. The captain, mate, and 
greater part of the crew reported to have 
been in a state of intoxication. 

July 19, the opening of that magnificent 
structure, the Prince’s Dock, at Liverpool, 
was accomplished, with a respectable at- 
tendance, and all the paraphernalia of 
characteristic decoration. 

By a resolution of the Common council, 
the building of St. Luke’s church, at the top 
of Bold-street, Liverpool, is immediately 
to be proceeded upon. 

At the Salford sessions, July 23. Samuel 
Waller, a preacher among the ranters, for 
holding forth inthe streets of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, was sentenced to three months im- 
prisonment in the house of correction, and 
to give securities of good behaviour for two 
years. 

Population. Liverpool. Males 54.340; 
females 64,632; total increase 24,590. 
Kirkdale 1273. Everton 2109. Toxteth 
Park 12,829. 

July 27, the foundation stone of a new 
infirmary was laid in Brownlow-strcet, 
Liverpool. 

Married.] The Rev. H. White, M.A. 
rector of Claughton, in Lonsdale, to Eliza- 
beth, only child of Mr. Stackhouse, of 
Blackburn.—At Liverpoel, Mr. J. Rankin, 
merchant, to Miss S. Milligan—Mr. J. 
Austin, to the 2d daughter of the late Mr. 
S. Irvin, cotton-merchant of Newton Heath, 
near Manchester.—Mr. W. Mears, timber- 
merchant, to Miss S. Roberts.—At War- 
rington, Mr. E. Wilmer, book-seller, of 
Liverpool, to the 2d daughter of Mr. R. 
Smith —At Manchester, Mr. Jos. Mackean, 
to Miss Hulme, 3d daughter of the late 
Otho H. esq. 

Died.) At Liverpool, the wife of Mr. 
Horner, of Blake-street—On the second 
day after his arrival at this port, from Ba- 
hia, in his 26th year, Mr. W. Otway, son 
of Mr. QO. of Bilston, Stafford, late of Ul- 
verstone—Capt. M.Scallion, 65, one of the 
oldest traders between Liverpool and Dub- 
lin.—Mrs. Freeland, 70—Mrs. Welsh, of 
the Royal Oak, 59.—Mr. T. Clement, sil- 
versmith, 70.—Mr. W. G. Rowe, 24.—In 
his 56th year, Mr. J. Jones.—In her 71st 
year, Mrs. E. Thompson. 

At Manchester, 65, Mrs. S. Cowdroy 
relict of the late Mr. W. C. proprietor of 
the Manchester Gazette—Mr. J. Daven- 
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port, grocer.—Mr. J, Ormerod, of Ney 
Windsor. 

At Crook Hall, near Wigan, suddenly 
Mr. J. Clarke, late banker 
65. ° 

Mr. J. Hickson, farmer, of Childwall, 

In his 36th year, Mr. W. Eltoft, of Clovgh 
near Colne, only surviving sor of Mr. ) 
E. of Burnley—At Savannah le Mar, ja. 
maica, May 18, Capt. S. Thompson, 42, of 
the ship Rose, of Livetpool—aAt the Hh. 
vannah, June 5, R.H. Comner, esq. lieut, 
R.N. and commander of the Hall, of Liver. 
pool. 


» of Liverpoo|, 


CHESHIRE. 

There are at present 352 men, six 
horses, and ten vessels employed on the 
Suspension Bridge over the Menai. On the 
Anglesea side, the main pier rises 63 feet 
above the level of high water, and the 
piers are rapidly advancing.- On the Caer. 
narvon side, the main pier is 33 feet above 
high water ; first pier from it 45, second 
ditto 57. 

A new iron bridge is about to be placed 
over the river Weaver, near Nantwich. lt 
combines elegance and lightness, with 
strength and durability. One peculiar excel- 
ence is, that the 24 massive braceswhich are 
placed diagonally, between the perpendi- 
cular bolts, and the upper and lower ribs, 
equalize the pressure, on whatever part it 
rests; architect, T. Harrison. esq. 

Married.) Mr. T. Daniel, of Hockley 
Hall, near Disley, to the youngest daugh- 
ter of M. Walker, esq. of Stockport—W. 
Leigh, esq. 2dson of T. P. L. esq. of Lyme, 
to M. A. Wilkinson, daughter of the late 
J. W. esq. of Castlehead, Lancashire—At 
Nantwich, lieut. T. Young, of the late 3d 
Ceylon regt. to Catherine, youngest daugh- 
ter of the lgte W. Wrench, esq.—F. B. 
Clough, esq. of Denbigh, to Miss E. R. 
Marshall, of Horsham.—After a courtship 
of six days, Mr. J. Bayley, of Poyuton, 
aged 30, to Miss Susannah Jackson, of 
Bolton, Lancashire, aged 75° 

Died.| At Chester, Mrs. Garner, con- 
fectioner. f 

At Whitchurch, Mrs. Bromfield, ° 
Chester. 

At St. Asaph, L. John, esq. surgeon. 

At Dolgelly, in his 70th year, E. Prys% 
esq. late of Helygog. 

Mrs. A Fenna, of Tilston. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] The Rev. E. Luard, of Mor- 
ley, to Julia, daughter of the late E. Coxe, 
esq. of Hampstead Heath.—At Derby, Mr. 
C. Parker, to Miss E. Dewsbury —r. 
Hall, grocer, to Miss Cowleshaw.—Mr- 
R. Nevin, of Old Radford, late of Dublin, 
to Miss Riding, only daughter of Mr. R. 
of the Mason’s Arms, Derby. 

Died.| At Derby, 25, Mr. H. _, 
worth, grocer.—Mrs, Needham, wife 0 
Mr.S. N. sadler, 62. At 
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t Chesterfield, 42, Mr. F. Launt—In 
¥. 64th year, the wife of Eb. Smith, esq. 
At Cold Eaton, 86, Mrs, Wild, widow. 
—Mrs. A. Dakin, of Suffield. 
Lately in London, Mr. Hough, of Ches- 
terfield, formerly the dramatic tutor of 


Master Betty. 
Suddenly, Mr. J. Collars, huntsman, of 


Ashbourn Hall. 

The Rev. F.Gisborn, rector of Staveley, 
90. His charities were evinced in the re- 
mission of his fees to the poor, in claiming 
merely nominal tythes, &c. At Peter-house, 
Cambridge. Mr. Gray gave up his rooms to 
Gisborne, the bard having been driven 
from his college, by the students mimick- 
ing his effeminate manner. Mr. G.’s gra- 
vity even then stood aloof from such in- 
discretions. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

At Nottingham, Mr. J. Thompson, corn- 
factor, to Miss F. Salmon.—Mr. J. Barks, 
to Mrs. Osbourne.—Mr. C. Peet, to Miss 
M. Briggs —Mr. F. Vity, to Miss England. 
—At Stapleford, Mr. Moore, lace-manu- 
facturer, to Miss Simpson—At Bulwell, 
Mr. T. Ellis, eldest son of Mrs. M. E. to 
the youngest daughter of Mr. T. Lomas, 
twist lace-manufacturer. 

Died.| At Nottingham, 59, Mr. S. Fox, 
dyer.—Mrs. M. Hall, 74.—Mr. J. Jennings, 
sinker-maker, 51.— Very suddenly, 23, 
Miss M. Selby.—Mrs. Straw, widow, 72.— 
Mr.S.S. Frost, 25.—Mrs. M. Clarke, 88.— 
Mr. J.Wateridge, 26. 

At Mansfield, of a rapid decline, in his 
— year, James, only son of Mr. J. Hand- 

ey. 

At Newark, advanced in years, Mrs. 
Bradley. 

At Kegworth, in his 65th year, the Rev. 
J. Dawson, dissenting minister. 

At Ruddington, in her 23d year, on a 
visit at a friend’s, Miss S. Wastie, of Cam- 
den Town, London. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 
At Lincoln Assizes, James Cawthorne 


Was Convicted of the murder of his Wife, by ~ 


ering arsenic in some thickened 
ilk. 

Married.) Mr. Simpson, surgeon, of 
Heckington, to Miss M. Ingall, of Swines- 
ead.— At Stickney, Mr. T. Cammack, 
00se merchant, to Mrs. D. Dewis.—At 
Swineshead, Mr. J. Allyatt, farmer and 
-_ aged 62, to Miss A. Motley, aged 
Died.) At Lowth, i 
Pro owth, in her 68th year, Mrs. 
ye J. Marshall, 21, daughter of Mr. 

, armer and grazier, of Elsham, near 

rigg. 

At Holbeach, 3 e 
apothecary. 1, 33, M. Hood, surgeon and 

Ar yeainsborough, 44, Mr. Atkinson. 
a anfleet, St. Mary’s, 80, J. Dandison, 
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At Alford, 70, the Rev. W. Thompson, 
master of the Grammar School. 

At Stamford, 59, Mr. J. Tomlinson, de- 
puty apparitor. ° 

At Louth, 23, Miss M. Homphrey. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Population. Castle Donington, males 
1206, females 1354. Coleorton, males 401, 
females 482. Belton and Gracedien, males 
342, females 322. Diseworth, males 338, 
females 380. Lockington, males 100, fe- 
males 106. Breedon and Long Wilson 
males 511, females 533. Long Whatton, 
males 424, females 396. Packington and 
Snibson, males 227, females 219. Seals, 
males 568, females 505. Kegworth, males 
785, females 822. Hemington, males 222, 
females 199. Blackftordby, males 146,-fe- 
males 144, Osgathorpe, males 174, fe- 
males 178. Part of Ravenstone, males 134, 
females 121. 2 

Population, county of Rutland, 18,493, 
increase 2118. 

Married.| At Red Mills, near Belvoir 
Castle, G. Beaumont, esq. of Winthorpe 
House, to Anne, eldest daughter and co- 
heiress of J. Shylock, esq.—Mr. Greaves, 
attorney, of Market Harborough, to Miss 
Munton, of Great Bowden.—At Leicester, 
Mr. T. Wickes, to Mrs. Murdin. John, 
youngest son of the late Mr. Thos. Horner, 
tothe youngest daughter of Mr. Yates.— 
George, youngest son of Mr. J. Smith, far- 
mer and grazier, of Kibworth Beauchamp, 
to Anne, only daughter of the late Mr. 
Thornton, of Kibworth Harcourt.— At 
Sheephy, Mr. T. Kirkland, surgeon, of 
Ashby, to Miss Fawkes. 

Died.) At Leicester Mr. T. Cockshaw. 
—Mrs. F. Catlin, 2—Mrs. Cooke, wife 
of Mr. C. cabinet-maker. 


At Loughborough, 72, Mrs. Bell, of the’ 


Marquis of Granby Inn—Mrs. Hickling, 
83, mother-in-law of Mr. Eddowes, sur- 
geon. 

At Hinckley, 86, Mr. J. Blunt, wool- 
comber. 

At Uppingham, 24, Charles, eldest son 
of Mr. L. Bell, wine-merchant. 

At Quorndon, 72, Mr. Inglesant—In 
Loadon, 51, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. C. Lakin, of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. 

Mr. W. Smith, grazier, 77, of Thorp 
Langton. 

At Riddlington, Rutland, Mr. Baynes, 
of Leicester.—At Eaton, near Belvoir, in 
the prime of life, Mrs. Holmes, formerly 
of Melton Mowbray. 

Mr. C. Smith, farmer, of Burbage Fields. 
—Mr.G. Geary,farmer, of Lindley. Shortly 
after breakfast, he fell back in his chair 
and expired. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Total population of Stafford, 5736, m- 
crease 868. Newcastle 7031, imcrease 
$56. Burslem 10,176, increase 1551. 

3A Married. 
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BMarried.| At Breewood, J. Wrottesley, 
esq. eldest son of Sir J. W. bart. to the 3d 
daughter of T. Gifford, esq. of Chillington. 
—AtTamworth, J. Baggaley, esq. of Frad- 
ley, near Lichfield, to Miss Lyon.—G. 
Parker, esq. iron master, of Tipton, to 
Sophia, daughter cf the late C, Humphreys, 
esq. of Pennant, Montgomeryshire.—Mr. 
H. Parkes, of Wolverhampton, to Miss Git- 
ton, of Bridgenorth. 

Died.| At Wednesbury, suddenly, Mr. 
T. Hawe, 80. 

At Walsail, in her 90th year. Mrs, A. 
Bates, widow, formerly of Bloxwich. 

At Handsworth, Mary, only daughter 
of Mr, S. Hodges—In his 74th year, Mr. 
M. Woodhall, late of Birmingham 

In his 68th year, Mr. J. Tandy, of Great 
Barr.—!n the prime of life, Eleanor, wife 
of Mr. E. Wilson, of the Hattons, near 
Breewood. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Married.| At Birmingham, the Rev. J. 
B. Warden, to Marianne, only daughter of 
the late Mr. J. Crump, solicitor —At Bir- 
mingham, Mr. H. Payne, to the 2d daughter 
of Mr. W. Riley. 

Died.| At Birmingham, 26, Anne, wife 
of Mr. J. Plevins, builder—Mrs. M. Dar- 
win.—Mrs. Tindale, wife of Mr. T. chemist 
and druggist—In his 50th year, Mr. J. 
Clowes.—Elizabeth, wife of Mr. T. Led- 
brook, malster—In his 19th year, Henry, 
eldest son of the late Mr. H, Leake, of Ta- 
vistock, Devon. 

At Castle Bromwich, in his 2Ist year, 
Mr. Waldron, 

R. Bartlam, esq. solicitor, of Alcester. 
At Great Packington, 92, Dame Ecle. 
SHROPSHIRE. 

Total Population. Wellington 8390; 
increase 177. Ludlow, males 2120, fe- 

males 2700, increase 670. 

Six orphans survive the tate dovafall of 
the house which adjoins the Shrewsbury 
theatre. Three individuals of one family 
were killed, and the ruins had nearly over- 
whelmed five families, comprising more 
than twenty persous. The theatre is 500 
years old, and was formerly a palace be- 
longing to the Lords of Powys. 

Married.| At Longdon, J. Smith, esq. to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late S. 
Adey, esq. of Chorley —At Shrewsbury 
Mr. R. Reece, to Miss A. Jones. = 

Died.| At Shrewsbury, in his 62d year, 
J. Beck, esq.—Mr. T. Jones, wine-mer- 
chant, 42. 

At Ludlow, 55, S. Vaughan, ésq.— 
Aune, daughter of Mr. Adams, surgeon. 

At Oswestry, 71, Esther, widow of the 
late Mr. R. Jones, shoe-maker. 

At Bishop's Castle, Mr. J. Lloyd. 

At Church Stretton, 83, Mr. T. Bed- 
does, formerly a skinner. 

At Pitchford Perk, Miss E. Smythe. 

Ju his 46th ycar, T. Vaughton, esq, of 
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Cound Cottage, late of Pearse Hay, Staf. 
fordshire —Mr. E. Davies, an opulent far. 
mer, of Waen Wen, near Oswestry, 99 
The close of his vigorous life was hastened 
by an accident. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.) Mr. J. Chantry, of Birming. 
ham, to Miss A. Lane, of Upton-on-Severy, 

Died.| At Worcester, 52, E. Griffith, 
esq. formerly of Birmingham.—Suddenly, 
of a paralytic attack, while attending ser. 
vice in the cathedral, Mr. C. Richards. 

At Evesham, 84, Mrs. Isabella Horne, 
and after a few days, her brother, R. Horve. 
esq. 85. 

Mrs. M. Taylor, widow of Northfield. 

In her 43d year, Mrs. Cooper, of Ne- 
therton. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.| At Bromyard, Mr. C. Blackith, 
merchant, of Palermo, to Miss Vickary. 

Died.) At Hereford. 42, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Mrs. Gwyllym. 

At Ross, at an advanced age, Mrs. Wil- 
liams, wife of Mr. W. corn-factor. 

At Norton, 75, Mrs. M. Shelton, mother 
of Mr. J. S. lamp manufacturer, of Bir- 
mingham. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

Married.| The Rey. R. Strong, of Pains- 
wick, to the only daughter of Mr. W. 
Gravenor, of Bristol—Mr. W. Knipe, of 
Frampton, to the 2d daughter of Mr. Tur- 
ner, of Froombridge—Mr. J. Reeve, of 
the Bristol Theatre, to Miss Aylett, of Moor- 
fields, London.—Mr. G. Gough, son of Mr. 
T.G. timber merchant, of Bristol, to Miss 
E. Slee, daughter of R.S. esq. of Somerset- 
square,—J. Whitchurch, esq. of Bristol, to 
Susan, daughter of R. Newman, M.D. of 
Thornbury Park.—At Clifton, the Rev. E. 
Jacob, tutor of the missionary institution, 
at Stanstead, to Jane, eldest daughter of 
the late J. Patterson, esq. of the Beugal 
civil service. 

At Gloucester, 23, the Rev. J. Adams, ® 
young gentleman of excellent sense and 
peculiar firmness of character. 

At Bristol, Mr. T. Applin, 72.—Mr.- W. 
Pether, formerly an artist. 

At Cheltenham, the Countess Dowaget of 
Jersey.—In his 48th year,Sir T.M. Wilson, 
bart. of Charlton house, Kent. aay 

At Cirencester, in his 19th year, W. B. 
3d son of Mr. H. Chavasse. He was de 
signed for the church, but fell a victim ' 
consumption. 

At Tewksbury, Mr. J. Moore, cor 
dealer. : 

At the Hot Wells, Mrs. Taylor, relict of 
the late J. T. esq. of Bath. f 

In her 31st year, Mrs. Vaughan, late © 
Pentyumawr-house, Monmouthshire —E* 
ther, wife of Mr. J. Daniels, of Ebley- 

74, D. Parsons, esq. adjutant of the 
county militia. . 

At Monmouth, 60, Mrs. Philips, widow. 
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of the late Rev. W. Philips, M .A. and vicar 
of Appleby, Westmorland. 

At Cardiff, 39, Mr. W. Swansboro, clerk 
to Messrs. Tanner and Co. of Gloucester. 

At Usk, Thomas, eldest son of the Rev. 
J. Saunders. 

At Stow-on the-Wold, Mrs. George, of 
the Union inn. She had sent for an ounce 
of salts to a druggist, who by delivering a 
poisonous drug, occasioned her death in a 
few hours.—J. Beech, esq. 79, lord of the 
manor of Quedgiey. His life was an ex- 
ample of temperance and persevering in- 
dustry. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

At Oxford axsizes, Joseph Smith, for 
stealing a mare, John Betteridge, for maim- 
ing and killing a brown horse; James 
King for stealing the carcase of a lamb, 
were capitally convicted; five were sen- 
tenced to 7 years transportation. 

Married.| At Florence, the only son of 
Vice Admiral Manley, of Braziers, in this 
county, toc’. Emilia, only daughter of Sir 
W. Clayton, bart. of Harleford, Bucks.— At 
Oxford, Mr. W. Merriman, to Miss E. 
Cowling of Ewelme. 

Died| At Henley-upon-Thames, Ma- 
ria, 2d daughter of thelate Col. G. Harper, 
of the East India Company's service. 

At Burford, Lydia, wife of J Phillips, 
esq. 

At Thame, 22, Septimus, youngest son 
of the late J. Hollier, esq. 

In Kent-road, London, Mrs. Barnes, mo- 
ther of Mrs. Buswell, of Oxford. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE, 

At Berkshire assizes George Giles and 
Hannah Howell, for setting fire to a barn, 
&e. received sentence of death. 

Married.| The Rev. ©. Shipley, son of 
the Dean of St. Asaph, to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of R. O. Sloper, esq. of Woodhay. 
—J. E. Bicheno, esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, to Elizabeth, daughter of S. A. Lloyd, 
esq. of Newbury.—J. Cookney, esq. of the 
Mauritius, to Tabitha, fifth daughter of 
the late Rev. W. Perkins, of Twyford. 

Died.) At Reading, 61, J. Blandy, esq. 
an eminent solicitor. His disiuterested 
Services to the public, his active benevo- 
leuce and practical piety are highly eulo- 
ane age, Mr. P. Tom- 

At Windsor, 02, Mrs. Dubson.—Mrs. 
Humblestone, 89. 

At Wokingham, in his 77th year, the 

ev. W. Bremner, curate and master of 
Lucas’s Hospital, 

R Thomas, esq. of Wantage, 61. 

Mi Mattingly, esq. of Baulking, 61. 

ae M. Taylor, of Bradenham Cottage, 
ever pe AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 
ne perce Assizes seven prisoners 

Pitally convicted, and three sen- 


te 
iced to seven years traneportation. 
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Married.| The Rev. R. Boyse, of Little 
Hadham, to Winifred, daughter of the Jate 
Sir T. B. Plestow, of Watlington Hall, 
Norfolk —J. Hayne, esq. of Middleton 
Terrace, to Anne, second daughter of the 
Rev. T. W. Ward, of Shambrook, Bedford- 
shire, 

Died.) At Sawbridgworth, in his S3d. 
year, G. Dyer, esq. of Doughty-street. 

At Welwyn, Frances, second daughter 
of the late Major Gen. Chester. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

At Northampton assizes, eight prisoners 
were capitally convicted, but all reprieved. 

Married.| At Pitsford, the Rev. E. Col- 
lins Wright, to the eldest daughter of the 
late R. Pemberton, esq.—Lieut. C. Hay- 
cock, RN. of King’s Cliffe, and late of 
Stamford, to Mary, second daughter of the 
late J. Maydwell, esq. of Fotheringhay — 
At Fineshade, Col. Reeve, of Leadenham 
House, to Lady Susan Sherard, sister of the 
Earl of Harborough—The Rey. T. C. 
Welch, A.B. of Pattishall to the third 
daughter of C. Bacon. esq. of Styford, in 
Northumberland: 

Died.| At Geddington, 73, Mrs. Ed- 
munds, relict of the late H. E. esq. of the 
East India Company’s service, and mother 
of R. E. esq. of Kettering. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON. 


At Cambridge assizes, seven prisoners 
were capitally convicted, but mostly sen- 
tenced to transportation. 

At Huntingdon assizes, Richard Vaughan 
aged 66, for an assault to commit a rape, 
was sentenced to two years imprisonment. 

A new species of black currant is culti- 
vating in this county, the fruit of which is 
so large, that a single berry will weigh 
60 grains,and measure in circumference, 
two inches anda half. 

Married.| T. Fryer, esq. of Chatteris, to 
Miss C. Green, of Hammersmith.—W otton, 
son of the late W. Isaacson, esq. of Landwade 
Hall, near Newmarket, to Miss Frost, of 


. Wickham Brook.—Mr. Fellows, head cook 


to Caius College, to Miss Susan Knowles. 

Died.| At Cambridge, Anne, wife of Mr. 
R. Brown, merchant. ° 

At Colney Parsonage, 76, the Rev. W. 
Gilson, prebendary of res &e. 

From the rupture of a bloodvesscl, M. 
Dayrell, esq. of Shady Camps, justice of 
peace for this county. 

At Walsoken, near Wisbeach, in his 71st 
year, Mr. Catling, farmer and grazier. 

At Stonely, near Kimbolton, D. Welsted, 
esq.—At Ramsey, 96, Mrs. Cowling, relict 
of the late P. C. esq. of Fenstanton —At 
Parson Drove, near Wisbeach, Mr. J. 
Holmes, jun, farmer. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.| Mr.S. Alcock, of Manches- 
ter, to Susan, youngest daughter of Mr. 
“J. Robberds, of St. George's ee 
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Mr. R. Rallison, of Mattishall, to Mrs. M. 
Pottle of Wisbeach. 

Died.| At Norwich, 62, Mr. J. Beare, 
shoemaker. 

At Lynn, 28, Mr. Masson, shoemaker. 

At South Lynn, in his 70th year. Mr. B. 
Batterbee. 

At Yarmouth, 77, Mrs. M. Coleman.— 
Miss M. Martin, 17. 

At East Dereham, in his 65th year, Mr. 
Dade. 

At Aylsham, Mrs. Jex. 

Inher 56th year,Mrs. L. Fulcher, widow, 
of Old Buckenham.—Mrs. S. Bidewell, of 
Weston, 57.—Mrs. Utten, of Surlingham, 
96.——Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. A. Ed- 
wards, rector of Great Cressingham. 

On the.20th of March, on his 5th voyage 
to China, 26, Mr. J. Colman, of Ashwel- 
thorpe ; also, lately, Miss H. Colman, sis- 
ter of Mr.C. 

SUFFOLK. 

At Suffolk summer assizes, Aug. 9. at 
Bury, William Farthing, William Gibbins, 
and Henry Flack, for various acts of felony 
and burglary, were capitally convicted, 
but afterwards reprieved. 

Married.| The Rev. P. W. Hamilton, 
A.M. vicar of Winston, to the eldest daugh- 
ter of J. Panton, esq.—The Rev. H. Hodg- 
kinson, rector of Saddingfield, &c. to the 
youngest daughter of Claudius, late Bishop 
of Sodor and Man.—Mr. R. Footman, linen- 
draper, to Miss C. Groves; also Mr. Howes, 
to Miss Bacon, all of Ipswich.—At Dal- 
ham, Sir Digby Mackworth, bart., to Miss 
P. Affleck sister to Sir James A. The 
church on this occasion, was transformed 
into a garden, the chancel being inlaid 
with flowers forming the names of the pair; 
other devices alsoin variously blended co- 
lours.—At Stoke, near Nayland, E. Liveing, 
esq. to the only daughter of the late G. 
Downing, esq. barrister—At Cavenham, 
Mr. W. Watts, to the eldest daughter of 
E. Cooper, esq-—At Sudbury, T. Musgrave, 
esq. to Miss Hodge.—At Trandeston, the 
Rev. E. Rust, to the only daughter of the 
Rev. N. D’Eye. 

Died.) At Bury. 72, G. Hubbard, esq. 
surgeon, and a burgess ef the corporation. 

At Ipswich, in her 2ist year, Miss J. 
Alger—At an advancedage, Mrs. Hill, re- 
lict of the late Capt. J. H. " 

At West Wycombe, Bucks, in her 38th 
year, Mrs. Coyte, widow of Mr. Coyte 
M.D. late of Ipswich. . 

At Boyton, Mr. R. Bennington.—at Salt 
River, Jamaica, 23, Robert, eldest son of 
Mr. R. Alexander, farmer, of Helmingham. 
Mrs. A. Peacock, wife of A. P. esq. of 
Blakenham Lodge.—aAt Hartest, Elizabeth 
youngest daughter of Mr. King. ; 


ESSEX, 
At Chelmsford assizes, 
ceived sentence of death. 


Married.) At Dedham, J. G. Stevens, 


18 prisoners re- 


(Sept. | 
esq. 2d master of the Norwich Ro 

mar School, to Mary, Pte tv 
Withest, esq—In London, W. T. Hibbert 
esq. to Mary, youngest daughter ofthe late 
C. Cure, esq. of Blake Hall, in this county, 
Jn London, the Rev. A. B. Henniker, rec. 
tor of Great and Little Thornham in Suf. 
folk, to Amelia, daughter of J. H. Stewart 
esq. of South Ockendon, in this county. — 
O. Gee, jun. esq. of Earl's Coln, to the 24, 
daughter of Sir W. B. Hughes, of Plascock, 
Anglesea. 

Died.| At Colchester, Mr. S. Chamber. 
lain, pipe maker. 

In his 26th year, Mr. J. Coverdale, of 
Ingatestone Hall, eldest son of Mr. ¢. 
land steward to Lord Petre. 

In his 70th year, Mr.J. Vine, of Ardeigh. 
—Aged 18, George, youngest son of J. 
Knowles, esq. of Wanstead. 

KENT. 

It is intended to widen the entrance to 
Canterbury, from the Sandwich and Deal 
road, by taking down the remaining tower 
of Burgate, with the adjacent buildings. 
This tower was rebuilt of brick, with stone- 
quoins, in 1475; the names of some of the 
benefactors being still legible on the side. 
Among these, is John Franyngam, mayor, 
in 1462, &c. It was an unsightly structure, 
as the central part had been taken down ia 
1781, and the southern tower afterwards. 

At the East Kent Association for the 
Relief, &c. of Agriculture, (held at Ash- 
ford, July 18,) among other resolutions 
(unanimous) was the following : that the 
meeting having taken into consideration 
the Report of the Select Committee, &c. 
find that it resembles a beautiful crop ol 
straw, &c. without affording one grail of 
comfort or relief. 

Population, — Broughton Blean, Males 
621.—Females 616.—Total Increase 235. 

Married.) In London, D. Howell, es4- 
to Frances, youngest daughter of T. Rus- 
sel, esq. of Dover—At Herne, H. Wor 
rel, esq. to Eliza, 2d daughter of Mr. J. 
Ashbee, of Sea-street—At Charltov, Mr. 
Rutland, of the Mill at River, to Miss 
Hart.—At Borden, Mr. South, of Milton, to 
Miss Cooper. 

Died. At Canterbury, 57, Mrs. J. Tran: 
ter —Mr. T. Smith, adjutant’s clerk to the 
East Kent Regiment—Mrs. M. Austin, of 
the Old Palace Inn. 

At Rochester, Mr. J. Baldock. 

At Folkstone, 25, Mr. Henry Peake 
Mr. R. Finley, 53. 

At St. Lawrence, Thanet, 86, the Rev. R. 
Harvey, M.A. 49 years resident minister 
of the parish of Ramsgate. 

At Stanford, 76, Mr. J. Jones. 

Mrs. M. Patterson, of Adisham. P 

The Rev. J. Williams, A.M. curate “ 
Plaxtol, 47.—At Herne Hill, ia his Got 
year, Mr. Gardner.—At Nicells-Wrotha™ 


43, Mr. Rdmeades. UssEs 
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SUSSEX. 

The works of the road for joining the 
west and east cliffs are rapidly proceeding 
and expected to be finished by the 3d of 
November. , ee 

The paving of Hastings, with lighting 
and other improvements, have recently 
been completed. 

Married.| At Chichester, the Rev. R. G. 
Curtois, chaplain to the forces, to the eldest 
daughter of Major Gen. T. Widdrington. 
—At Brighton, Mr. D. Sampson, silk ma- 
uufacturer, to Miss Taylor. 

Died.| At Lewes, R. Barry, esq. 49. 

At Brighton, J. Whaley, esq. formerly of 
Colchester. 

Suddenly, from being seized with apo- 
plexy, while walking about his grounds, 
Mr. Luck, farmer, of Eastbourne. 

At Yapton Place, 51, Capt. J. Whyte. 

At Ditchling, universally esteemed and 
regretted, 68, Robert Chatfield, esq. a firm, 
consistent, and steady friend to the cause 
of civil and religious liberty. In him the 
neighbouring poor have lost a kind bene- 
factor, and the schools on the Lancastrian 
system (the girls school of which, he 
erected at his owu individual expence) a 
benevolent and zealous supporter. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

At the assizes for this county, 12 re- 
ceived sentence of death, two were trans- 
ported for life, six for 14 years, and three 
for 7 years, 

The Hampshire papers complain of pro- 
gressive inroads on the charters of Guern- 
sey and Jersey, by which the inhabitants 
generally have been alarmed, and that they 
are calculated to shake their affections 
from the mother country. 

Married.) Mr. T. Jackson, draper, to 
Miss Besant, both of Portsea. 

Died} At Portsmouth, Mr. White, 
builder. 

At Gosport, in her 44th year, Mrs. Tra- 
cey, wife of Capt. Tracey, R.N. 


At Portsea, in her 80th year, Mrs. M. 
Holse. 


At Cowes, Bertrand, only son of R- 


vis, esq. 

After an illness of 24 hours, C. F. Hor- 
ton, daughter of C. Day, esq. of Bovis 
Hill, near Southampton. 

At Romsey, 57, Mrs. Young, wife of Mr. 
Y. auctioneer, 


At Fratton, Mi : : 
Smith, RIN.” iss Smith, sister of Capt. 


At Ringwood, Mr. J. Tilley, many years 
confidential clerk to Mr. fw ng wr 


At Haslar Hospital Mr. D. C. Poingdes- 
tre, midshipman, R.N’ r 


At Avon Cottage, near Ringwood, Mrs. 
urn, relict of the late Admiral O. 


Mr. R. Hitchins, of St. Cross, near Win- 
chester. 


tice, WILTSHIRE, 
arried.] A. Protheroe, esq. of Leigh, 


Sussex— Wiltshire. 
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Somerset, to the youngest daughter of the 
Rey. J. Selwyn, rector of Ludgershall.—C, 
Spackman, esq. of Bradford, to Sophia, 
sister of T. Timbrell, esq. of Trowbridge. 
—G. D. Fisher, jun. esq. of Langley Steke, 
to Julia, daughter of Mr. T. Hart, of Brad- 
ford—At Newton Toney, Mr. G. Flower, 
to Miss E. Beaumont.—J. Cholmondley, 
M.D. of Hatton Garden, London, to Miss 
Smith, of Milford Hall, near Salisbury. 

Died.| George, son of Mrs. Croome, of 
Bishops Cannings. This unfortunate youth 
had been confined to his bed for the last 
ten years. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

The Committee of Magistrates in the in- 
vestigation of Ilchester Jail, bave termi- 
nated their proceedings, by adjudging the 
keeper, W. Bridle, unfit to be longer in his 
appointment. The salary is 4001. per an- 
num, exclusive of the house and fees, on 
the removal and discharge of prisoners. 
Mr. Hutt, in his letter to the Bath Journal, 
observes : “ Mr. Dickinson, who so stre- 
nuously defended the gaoler, and vouched 
for his humanity in the Honourable House, 
was in the chair, and reluctantly obliged 
to admit that he had been one of Mr. 
Gaoler’s greatest dupes.” 

Married.| J. C. Yeatman, esq. of Frome, 
surgeon extraordinary to the Duke of Glou- 
cester, to the only daughter of the Rev. T. 
Tanner, vicar of Bradninch, Devon.—G. 
Speake, esq. 2d son of W.S. esq. of Jordans, 
to the only daughter of B. B. Dickinson, 
esq. of Tiverton. 

At Bishop’s Hull, the Rev. L. A. Cliff, of 
Wilton Cottage, to Miss S, Capon.—In 
London, L. Earle, esq. son of the late Col. 
E. of Tweed-house, Northumberland, to 
Sophia, only daughter of the late H. Parry, 
esq. of Bath—Mr. W. P. Penny, book- 
seller, of Frome, to Miss M. Carpenter, of 
Rodden.—At Coombe St. Nicholas, Mat- 
thew Wilmot, aged 87, to Mary Hutchings, 
aged 63. This mirthful alliance was ce- 
lebrated with a variety of burlesque accom- 
paniments. Six children, 30 grandchildren, 
and two great-grandchildren, attended the 
old simpleton, who was, with difficulty 
supported by his bride to the church. 

Died.) At Bath, Capt. Mainwaring, 
deputy assistant quarter master general at 
Malta. 

At Shepton Mallett, in his 78th year, 
Mr. G. Beale. 

At Long Sutton, 26, Mr. S. Longman, 
lamented on account of his exemplary 
piety. 

At Bruton, Mrs. Sweeting, relict of the 
late Mr. S. solicitor, formerly of Taunton. 

At Pidwell, near Ascott, 75, J. Lilly, esq. 
late a banker, of Glastonbury. The cot- 
tages of the surrounding villages abounded 
with his charity. 

Aged 22, the only surviving daughter of 
Mr, S. Gifford of Blackford. 7 
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190 Dorsetshire—Scoiland. 


Mr. W. James, a gentleman of consider- 
able property, of Fordton-house, near 
Chard. He fell from his horse, and re- 
ceived so serious an injury tat he only 
lingered a few hours. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.| W. Thompson, esq. of Poole, 
to Sarah, only daughter of J. Kynaston, 
esq. of Ilford, Essex. 

Died.| At Dorchester, 32, Mrs. Elliott. 

At Charminster, aged 92, Mr. Andrew 
Hollett. 

At Tarrant Hinton, 60, the Rev. T. Dig- 
gle, 36 years rector. 

Deservedly and sincerely lamented, Ca- 
tharine Francis, wife of Mr. Small, sur- 
geon, Weymouth, and youngest daughter of 
the Rev. C. Coxwell, of Ablington-house, in 
the county of Gloucester. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married.| At Budleigh, J. M. Cave, 2d 
son of J.C. esq. of Brentry, Gloucester- 
shire, to the youngest daughter of W. 
Havelock, esq.—in London, Mr. J. Saun- 
ders, wharfinger, of Plymouth, to the 
eldest danghter of J. C. Kitching, esq. 
surveyor of Works, of Budge-yard, Surrey. 

At Plymouth, Lieut. R. Williams, R.N. 
to Miss Edge, only daughter of Mr. E. of 
the Dock-yard.—At Alphington, C. Comp- 
ton, esq. purser, R.N. to Ann, eldest 
daughter of B. Meanley, esq. late of 
Topsham.—Major Gen. G. P. Adams, of 
Ashprington House, tothe youngest daugh- 
ter of Sir W. Elford, of Bickham. 

Died.) At Exeter, by afall from a ladder, 
Mr. J. Chanter. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Smith, widow of the 
late Mr. G. S., block-maker—Mrs. A. 
Southcombe, 68, Mrs. M. Heard, wife of 
Mr. H. ship-wright, 44.—Mr. G. Harvey, 
66.—Mr. W. Rosevear, 77.—Mr. J. Lang. 
don, 48.—M. H. Parkin, 43. 

Aged 72, Mr. W. Holman, of Whitstone. 

At Tiverton, Mr. Rouse, many years a 
local preacher in the Wesleyan methodist 
connection,--At Stone-house, 69, Mr.Grant. 
—Mr. Edward Lake, late foreman of rope- 
makers, in the Royal Dock-yard. 

At Chumleigh, 61, Mr. J. Howel, of the 
post office. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.) At Penryn, the Rev. E. Clarke, 
baptist minister of Truro, to the youngest 
daughter of Mr. J. Hornblower.—Mr. R. 
Gill, of Gluvias, to Miss A. Mitchell 
A pt daughter of Capt. E. M. of Gwen. 
nap—At Camelford, Mr. E. Wes i 
H. Elliott. : mittee 3 

Died.) At Mevagissey, Mrs. Richards 
wife of the Rev. P. E. Richards, indepen. 
dent minister. 


Of a decline, aged 17, Mr. R. Pascoe 
son of the late Rey. Mr. P. , 
WALEs, 


A new bridge is building over the river 


Ogmore, at Brigend, Glamorgan, to 


[Sept 
communicate with a new road that will join 
the main road to Pyle. The Stupendous 
hill through Newcastle will pe thus 
avoided, and other advantages derived 
from it. 

Population. Hundred of Swansea ; total 
of the diiferent parishes: males 8913 
males 10,573, increase 3833. 

A new line of road has been’ dpene 
along the Afon Yale valley, by which seve. 
ral stupendous hills in the way to Abe. 
rystwith are avoided, 

Married.| J. Williams, esq. of Yasysto- 
win, to the eldest daughter of D. Wil. 
liams, esq. of Brouheglag, both in Caer. 
narvonshire. —J. Bowen, M.D. of Carmar. 
then, to Miss E. Williams, of Trefach, 
Pembrokeshire. 

Died.| The Rev. J. Jones, vicar of Car. 
diff. 

At Temple Druid, county of Pembroke, 
H. Bulkley, esq. 

M. Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. P. 
Cuny, of St. Bride’s Parsonage, in the same 
county. 


, le. 


SCOTLAND. 

An act of grace has extended to dl 
persons against whom bills for high trea- 
son were found, but who had absconded. 

Married.; At Milton, the seat of Sir 
David H. Blair, bart. Lord Viscount Kel- 
burne, to Miss Hay Mackenzie, youngest 
daughter of the late E. H. M. of Cromarty. 
At Glasgow, M.S. Pinkerton, esq. to Jane, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. Patrick 
Grant, of Cromdale, Strathgspey. 

Died.| At Edinburgh, Andrew Mae- 
whynnie, esq. 

At Glasgow, David Stirling, esq. a& 
countant of the Royal Bank. 

At St. Martin’s, near Montrose, Susan- 
nah, wife of G. Farquharson, esq. 

At Dalhousie Farm, Mark John, 2d son 
of Lord Robert Kerr, and grandson to the 
Duke of Roxburgh. ; . 

Mr. John Ballantyne, 45, an ingenious 
and eminent printer, of Edinburgh —He 
was the medium between the unavowed 
author of the Scotch novels and the pub- 
lic, and from his office, those wore, - 
well as many other modern works of _ 
tinguished merit, have proceeded. Hs 
premature death is deeply lameuted ~ a 
large circle of friends, by whom, as@ - 
of considerable merit, he was deserve®y 
beloved. ; 

At Springwood Park, Roxburghshire 
Sir George Douglas, bart. He was roe 
of Sir James Douglas, a very distinguls os 
naval officer, who was created a er 
for his services in 1786, and died the oe 
year, succeeded by his son, Sir aan 
Sir George married Lady Betty — 
daughter of the Earl of Glasgow, 
whom, who died before him, he left 4 an 
and daughter. Sir George had such 
interest in the county of Roxburg®, ~— 
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returned for it seven times, after which 
he quitted the representation, from a wish 
for retirement. He generally voted with 
Mr. Pitt, and sat many years In the House 
of Commons before he made his maiden 
speech on the second reading of the bill to 
prevent women who were divorced from 
marrying with the offending parties. He 
observed, “ that women who had the mis- 
fortune of falling, and married their se- 
ducers, generally lived lives of contrition 
and virtue; while others, who bad not that 
resource, led lives of prostitution, aban- 
doned to lasting infamy.” 

IRELAND. 

In the general import trade of Ircland 
the reduction has been considerable. Of 
port wine the quantity imported in 1800, 
was 5791 tons; in 1820, 1297. 

A society for the encouragement of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, has been es- 
tablished for the counties of Derry, Done- 
gal, and Tyrone. 

An official return makes the total num- 
ber of persons convicted of uttering forged 
bank notes, 17, none of whom were exe- 
cuted. 

Died.| At Cove, in the prime of life, the 
2ddaughter of S Perry, esq. of Woodrooff, 
and niece to the Earl of Charleville. 

At his seat in Ireland, Charles, Marquis 
of Drogheda. The family was ennobled 
in the year, 1616, by the title of baron 
Melifont, by that of Viscount Moore, in 
1621, and Earl of Drogheda in 1661. His 
lordship, who was the sixth earl, was born 
in 1730, and succeeded his father in 1758. 
In 1760, he married lady Ann Conway, 
daughter of Francis, earl of Hertford, by 
whom, who died in 1784, he had nine chil- 
dren. He was bred in the army, and at 
the time ofhis death was the senior general, 
but he was never particularly distinguished 
as a military man. He had been colonel 
of the 19th regiment of light dragoons 
from the time it was raised in 1758, a period 
of forty-three years. In 1791, he was 
created a Marquis, and in 1801, a baron 
of Great Britain, by the style of Baron 
Moor. He was constable of Maryborough 
fort, one of the governors of Queen’s and 
Meath’s county, and custos rotulorum of 
King’s county ; he was also a knight of St. 
Patrick. His lordship has left eight chil- 
7 the eldest of whom, Charles Viscount 
00r, Succeeded him. Henry, the second 
Son, Is joint postmaster general in Ireland. 

ABROAD. 
ante At Lisbon, July 11, R. Sealey, 
‘ Suddenly, at Geneva, whilst walking on 
parade, Lieut.-Col. Dale, R.M. 
ehh trea, in Canada, the Rey. G. 
8, chaplain to the forces. 


Havre de G ; 
the Hon. F, Gardner. Pe, 


was 


Abroad. 
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At Frankfort, Prince Charles, of Hesse 
Rothenburg, known better by the name of 
Charles Hesse. 

At the town of Jague, on the frontiers of 
France, Charles Plowden, descended from 
the celebrated lawyer of that name in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and whose re- 
ports are still held as high authority. He 
was born at Plowden Hall, in Shropshire, 
and educated at the school of St. Ignatius, 
at St. Omer’s, at which place he completed 
his studies, took his degrees and entered 
into orders in the catholic church. On his 
return to England he became a tutor in the 
Jesuits College, at Stonyhurst, in Lanca- 
shire, and then removed to take charge of 
the catholic chapel at Bostock. On being 
elected president of the Jesuits’ College, at 
Stonyhurst, he returned. He had been to 
Rome on some business of his college, and* 
had got as far on his return as the frontiers 
of France, where he was taken ill and died. 
He has written 

Remarks on the Writings of Joseph Berrington, 
addressed to the Catholic Clergy, 8vo. 

Letters to Charles Butler, esq. W. Cruise, H, 
Clifford, and W. Throckmorton, 8vo. 1796. 

Considerations on the Modern Opinien of the 
fallability of the Pope, 8vo.: and some Letters in 
the Bristol Journal, on the subject of catholic 
emancipation. 

Dr. Plowden appears to have been one 
of the most assiduous men in his profes- 
sion, and at the same time one of the 
greatest bigots of the age. On his return 
from college he was taken as a tutor into 
the distinguished family of the Welds of 
Lulworth Castle, in Dorsetshire, and in- 
duced three sons and as many daughters of 
that family to devote themselves to retire- 
ment, mortification, and devotion. In 1790, 
a violent contest arose between CWarles 


Butler and other lay catholics, respecting | 


the oath to be taken on condition of ob- 
taining the privileges then offered by a re- 
cent act of parliament. Mr. Butler, and we 
believe Mr. Francis Plowden, brother of 
Charles, like men of good sense and good 


subjects to the king, accepted the offered 


boon,but Charles Plowden, Drs. Gibson and 
Douglas opposed it, and it was on this occa- 
sion he wrote the letter to Chas. Butler, esq. 
and others above mentioned. He also pro- 
cured a synod to be held in which what was 


called the errors of Dr. Geddes, Dr. Ber.. 


rington, and others, were severely cen- 
sured. 

In Paris, Count Peter Riel de Beurnon- 
ville, Marshal of France. He was born on 
the 10th of May, 1752, at Champignolle, 
in Burgundy; was destined for the church, 
and followed the study of belles lettres in 
the capitals but he devoted himself to the 
mathematics, and got enrolled as a super- 
numerary in the queen of France’s gen- 
d’armes. The death of an elder brother re- 
moved the obstacles which opposed his 
being 
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192 Count Peter Riel de Beurnonville. 


being called to a military life. He em- 
barked in the squadron of M. Suffrein, 
served in India as a private, and afterwards 
became a serjeant. In that country he mar- 
ried a lady with a large fortune. He was 
subsequently major of militia in the isle 
of Bourbon, but was deprived of his com- 
mission by the governor without any real 
grounds. He returned to France, and com- 
plained bitterly of his treatment ; the go- 
vernment, to indemnify him, gave him the 
cross of St. Louis. During the first years 
of the revolution, he was a licutenant-ge- 
neral, and was under General Dumourier, 
who was much attached to him, and called 
him his Ajax. In November following he 
obtained the command of an army, des- 
tined against Treves and Coblentz, He 
fought several actions against the Austrians, 
particularly at Pellegan andGrewenwacker. 
In the report which is made of this last af- 
fair, General Beurnonville, after describing 
the combat as having lasted for three hours, 
said, the enemy had lost a number of men, 
while the French were quit for the little 
finger of a grenadier. On the 4th of Fe- 
bruary, 1793, he was appointed minister of 
war, but he wrote almost immediately to 
the convention, requesting his dismission ; 
for, (said he in his letter,) “ It is better for 
me to serve my country by my sword, 
than by my pen.” The demand caused 
some debates ; in the end, however, he was 
permitted to leave Paris as soon as he had 
cleared up his accounts. He was again 
appointed to the office on the 4th of March, 
and he then accepted it. After this second 
nomination the jacobin society having de- 
termined to get rid of the ministers, and of 
some of the most obnoxious of the represen- 
tatives, sent emissaries to the office of the 
war minister, to assassinate Gencral Beur- 
nonville, who had no other means of es- 
caping than by scaling the walls of his 
own garden. At this period Cambaceres 
introduced the law for erecting an extra- 
ordinary criminal tribunal. Dumourier 
now wrote to the minister of war, and en- 
deavoured to induce him to join in the pro- 
jects he had formed with the Austrians. 
Beurnonville communicated the letters to 
the committee for general defence, and 
they sent the war minister on a mission to 
the French army, to arrest General Du- 
mourier. Instead of accomplishing the ob- 


(Sept. 1, 
ject of his mission, the war minister With 
his four coadjutors, was arrested by De. 
mourier, and they were conducted before 
the Austrian commander, Prince of Co} 
When the carriage was on the road ty 
Tournay, he attempted to escape from the 
hussars who escorted them, and one of 
them was slightly wounded. Gener} 
Clairfait received the prisoners with cold 
politeness, and Colonel Mack intimated ts 
them that they must be detained as hos. 
tages for the queen and her son. After a 
severe illness Beurnonville was transferred 
to the fortress of Olmutz, where he re. 
mained until the 3d of November, 1795; 
at that epoch the commissaires were taken 
to Basil to be exchanged for the daughter 
of Louis XVI. On his return to France he 
was named commander of the army of the 
Sambre and Meuse, and he carried on with 
success many operations on the Rhine. 
After the 4th of September, 1797, he was 
appointed to command the army in Holland. 
The moderate party intended him for a 
place in the directory, but could not carry 
his election. In November he was dis- 
missed from the command of the Batavian 
army, and in 1798, was appointed inspector 
general. After the revolution of the 18th 
of Brumaire, (9th of November,) 1799, he 
obtained the embassy to Berlin, and was 
afterwards sent on a similar mission to 
Madrid. About that time he married Ma- 
demoiselle Durfort. In 1805, he was 
named a senator, having previously re- 
ceived the title of count, and been decorat- 
ed with the grand cross of the legion of 
honour. On the Ist of April, 1814, the 
general voted for the creation of a provi- 
sory government, and the exclusion of 
Bonaparte from the throne of France ; and 
on the night of the 5th he contributed 
greatly to procure the rejection of a re 
gency, and the establishment of the legit!- 
mate government. On the 4th of June the 
king made him a peer of France. On the 
return of Bonaparte he was proscribed by 
one of the legendaries, ‘and he repaired to 
Ghent, and after the restoration of the 
king, was again placed on the list of peer®, 
and admitted to the privy council. In No- 
vember, 1819, the Marshal Beurnonville 


was elected one of the secretaries of the 
chamber. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, &e. 


We are requested by a Corresponde 
Plagiarisms of Lord Byron, by quotin 
from Plutarch. “ The cases are not parallel. In historical characters personal iar 
tity was to be preserved , but 


the plagiari . 1 topics, 
which his lordship has had ¢ plagiarisms of Lord Byron are on general toptcs, 


own. He did right, no doud 


knowledying them. Plagiarism consists 


without acknowledgment, and 


nt to notice the sophistical apology made fr it 
g the example of Shakespeare’s extracts of spec 


redit for inventions and descriptions palpably nol his. 
t, to consult original descriptions, but wrong in not ra 
in stealing another man’s ideas and wor 


of this literary offence, hi ‘dship, with all his 
acknowledged merit, appears to have been guilty” na hiiiaites 











